
AN INFAMOUS ARMY 


In the spring of 1815 a vast army, English, Dutch, 
Prussian, had assembled in Brussels. The Duke of 
Wellington, one of the great soldier-statesmen of all 
time, thought it ‘infamous’ — till he led them to 
victory. 

Before the impending battle against the Emperor 
Napoleon, there was time for gaiety, for splendid 
entertainments and elegant romance. None was more 
ready to trifle with scandal than the gay and beautiful 
widow. Lady Barbara Childe, who was a match for 
any man on horseback or in flashing exchanges of 
biting wit. Her engagement to Colonel Audley she 
broke off at a whim, but events were to bring her true 
and lasting love. 

At dawn on June 16th the army marched out to 
Waterloo after a night of revelry, to a battle fought 
with agonized determination, to a victory snatched 
from the jaws of defeat by the brilliant leadership of 
The Iron Duke. 

‘Here is a romance of which the historical details 
are presented not merely witli astonishing care 
and accuracy ... it holds from first to last pur 
keen interest in the fate of the principal per- 
sonages .’ — The Tmes Literary Supplement 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


In whiting this story I liavc realized an ambition wliidi, 
though I fear it may have been presumptuous, I could not 
resist attempting. Apart from the epic nature of the subject, 
the spectre of Thackeray must loom over anyone wishing to 
tackle tlic battle of Waterloo. It would not allow me to set 
pen to paper until I banished it, at last, with the reflection 
tliat no one, after all, would judge a minor poet by Shake- 
speare’s standard of excellence. I should add, perhaps, that 
it is many years since I read Vanity Fair', and nltliough I have 
encroached on Thackeray’s prcscrr'cs, at least I have stolen 
nothing from him. 

With regard to the Bibliography published at tlic end of 
this book, to obviate die necessity of appending a somewhat 
tedious list of audioritics, I have limited it to those works 
which, in wridng a novel, and not n history, I liavc found 
most useful. Works dealing widi the purely tactical aspect of 
the campaign have been omitted; so too have many minor 
accounts; and a host of biographies, memoirs, and periodicals 
which, though not primarily concerned with any of die per- 
sonages figuring in tin's story, contained, here and there, stray 
items of information about them. It will furdicr be seen tiiat, 
with the cxccpdon of Houssayc, no French aulhorilics have 
been given: the Frcncli point of view was not relevant to my 
purpose. On die other hand, certain U'orks have been in- 
cluded which, diough diey do not deal widi the Waterloo 
campaign, were invaluable for the light they dirow on 
Wellington’s character, and die customs obtaining in his 
army. 

Wherever possible, I have allowed die Duke to speak for 
himself, borrowing freely from the twelve volumes of his 
Despatches. If it should be objected that I should not have 
made him say in 1815 what he wrote in 1808, or said many 
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years after Waterloo, I can only hope that, since his oto 
words, whether spoken or written, were so, infinitely supenor 
to any which I could have put into his mouth, _ I may oe 
pardoned for the occasional chronological inexactitudes, thus 
entailed. 


Georgette Heyer. 



CHAPTER 1 


The yoothful gentleman in the scarlet coat with blue facings 
and gold lace, who was seated in the window of Lady Worth’s 
drawing-room, idly looking down into the street, ceased for a 
moment to pay any attention to the conversation that was in 
progress. Among the passers-by, a Bruxclloisc in a black 
mantilla had caught his ej’e. She was lovely enough to be 
watched the whole way down the street. Besides, the con- 
versation in the salon was very dull: just the same stuff that 
was being said all over Brussels. 

“I own, one can be more comfortable now that Lord HHl is 
here, but I wish the Duke would come !” 

The Brusclloise had cast a roguish dark eye up at the 
window as she passed; the gentleman in scarlet did not even 
hear this remark, delivered by Lady Worth in an anxious 
tone which made her morning visitors look grave for a 
minute. 

The Earl of Worth said dryly: “To be sure, my love: so do 
we all.” 

Gcorgiana Lennox, who was seated on the sofa with her 
hands clasped on top of her muff, subscribed to her hostess’s 
sentiments with a sigh, but smiled at the Earl’s words, and 
reminded him that there was one person at least in Brussels 
who did not wish for the Duke’s arrival. “My dear sir, the 
Prince is in the most dreadful huff! No other word for it! 
Only fancy! he scolded me for wanting the Duke to make 
haste — os though I could not trust him to account for Bona- 
parte, if you please!” 

“How awkward for you!” said Lady Worth. “What did 
you say?” 

“Oh, I said nothing that was not true, I assure j’ou ! I lilte 
tlte Prince very well, but it is a little too much to suppose that 
a mere boy is capable of taking the field against Bonaparte. 
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■Why, what experience has he had? I might as well consida 
my brother March a fit commander. Indeed, he was on me 

Duke’s Staff for longer than the Prince.” 

“Is it true that the Prince and his father don’t agree. asKM 

Sir Peregrine Taverner, a fair young man in a blue coat with 
very large silver buttons. “I heard — _ 
A plump gentleman of cheerful and inquisitive mien brow 
into the conversation with all the air of an incorrigible gossip 
monger. “Quite true! The Prince is all for the English, o 
course, and that don’t suit Frog’s notions at all. Frog, yoi 
know, is what I call the.King. I believe if to be a fact that thi 
Prince is much easier in English or French than he is ii 
Dutch! I heard that there was a capital quarrel the other day 
which ended with the Prince telling Frog in good round term 
that if he hadn’t wished him to make his friends among th( 
English he shouldn’t have had him reared in England, or haw 
sent him out to learn his soldiering in the Peninsula. Off h( 
went, leaving Papa and Brother Fred without a word to say 
and of . course poured out the whole stoiy to Colbome. 1 
daresay Colbome don’t care how soon he goes back to his 
regiment. I would not be Orange’s military secretar}' fin 
something!” 

The Bruxelloisc had passed from Lord Hay’s range of 
wsion ; there ivas nothing left to look at but the pointed gables 
and nankeen-yellow front of a house on the opposite side of 
the street. Lord Hay, overhearing the last remark, turned his 
head, and asked innocently ; "Oh, did Sir John tell you so, Mr 
Crccvey?” 

An involuntary smile flickered on Judith Worth’s lips; the 
curled ostrich plumes in Lady Georgiana’s hat quivered; she 
raised her muff to her face. The company was allowed a 
moment to reflect upon the imaginary spectacle of more than 
six feet of taciturnity in the handsome shape of Sir John Col- 
faome, Colonel of the Fighting 52nd, unburdening his soul to 
Mr Crecvey. 

Mr Creevey was not in the least abashed. He shook a finger 
at the young Guardsman, and replied with a knowing look: 
Oh, you must not think I am going to divulge all the sources 

of my information. Lord Hay!” 
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“I like tlie Prince of Orange,” declared Hay. “He’s a 
rattling good fellow.” 

“Oh, as to that !” 

Lady Worth, aware that Mr Crccvey’s opinion of the 
Prince would hardly please Lord Hay, intervened with the 
observation that his brother. Prince Frederick, seemed to be 
a fine young man. 

“Stiff as a poker,” said Hay. “Prussian style. They call 
him the Stabs-Captain.” 

“He’s nice enough to look at,” conceded Lady Gcorgiana, 
adjusting the folds of her olive-brown pelisse. “But he’s only 
eighteen, and can’t signify,” 

“Georgjd” protested Hay. 

She laughed. “Well, but you don’t signify either, Hay : you 
know you don’t! You are just a boy.” 

“Wait until we go into action!” 

“Certainly, yes ! You will perform prodigies, and be men- 
tioned in despatches, I have no doubt at all. I daresay the 
Duke will write of you in the most glorving terms, ‘General 
Maitland’s ADC, Ensign Lord Hay ’ ” 

There was a general laugh. 

“‘I have every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
Ensign Lord Hay,”’ said Hay in a prim voice. "Old Hookey 
writing in glowing terms ! That’s good!” 

"Hush, now ! I won’t hear a word against the Duke. He is 
quite the greatest man in the world.” 

It was not to be expected that Mr Creevey, a confirmed 
Wliig, could allow this generous estimate to pass unchal- 
lenged. Under cover of Ac noise of cheerful argument, Sir 
Peregrine Taverner moved to where liis broAer-in-law stood 
in front of Ac fire, and said in a low voice: “I suppose 
you don’t know when Ae Duke is expeaed in Brussels, 
Wortli?” 

“No, how should I?” replied WorA in his cool way. 

“I thought you might have heard from your broAer.” 

"Your sister had a letter from him about a week ago, but he 
Ad not know when he mote when Ac Duke would be free to 
leave Vienna.” 

“He ought to be here. However, I’m told Aat since Lord 



Hill rnme out the Priucc has not been talking any more of 
vading France. I suppose it’s true he was sent to keep the. 

Prince quiet?” . • 

"I cKpect your information is quite as good as name, my 

dear Peregrine.” ... 

Sir Peregrine Taverner had attained the mature age oi 
twenty-three, had been three j’ears married, and two years out 
of tlie Earl of Worth’s guardianship, and was, besides, the 
father of a pair of hopeful children, but he still stood a little 
in awe of his brother-in-law. He accepted tlte snub with a 
sigh, and merely said: "One can’t help feeling anxious, you 
know. After all. Worth, I’m a family man now.” 

The Earl smiled. “Very true.” 

‘T don’t think, if I had known Boncy would get away fironi 
Elba, I should have taken a house in Brussels at all. You 
must admit it is not a comfortable situation for a civilian to 
be in.” He ended on a slightly disconsolate note, his pze 
wandering to the scarlet splendour of Lord Hay. 

“In fact,” said the Earl, “you would like very much to buy 
yourself a pair of colours.” 

Sir Peregrine grinned sheepishly, “Well, yes, I would. 
One feels confoundedly out of it. At least, I daresay you 
don’t, because you are a military man yourself.” 

“My dear Ferry, I sold out years agol” The Earl turned 
away from his young relative as he spoke, for Lady Gcorgiana 
had got up to take her leave. 

Beside Judith Worth’s golden magnificence, Lady Gcor- 
giana seemed very tiny. She submitted to having her pelisse 
buttoned close to her throat by her tall friend, for even on this 
4th day of April the weather still remained chilly; stood on 
tiptoe to kiss Judith’s cheek; promised herself the pleasure of 
meeting her at Lady Charlotte Grcville’s that evening; and 
went off under Hay’s escort to join her mother, the Duchess 
of Richmond, at the Marquis d’Assche’s house at the comer 
oftlicPark. 

Since Mr Creevey showed no immediate disposition to go 
away, Lady Worth sat down again, and made Idnd enquiries 
after his wife and stepdaughters. One of the Misses Ord, he 
confided, had become engaged to be married. Lady Worth 



exclaimed suitably, and Mr Crccvcy, beaming all over his 
kindly face, disclosed tlic name of the fortunate man. It was 
Hamilton; yes. Major Andrew Hamilton, of the Adjutant- 
Generars Staff: an excellent fellow! Between tlicmselvcs, 
Hamilton kept him pretty well informed of what was going 
on. He got all the news from France, but under pledge of 
strict secrecy. Lady Worth would understand that his lips 
were scaled. “And you too,” he added, fixing his penetrating 
gaze upon her, “I daresay have information for your pri- 
vate ear, eh?” 

“I?” said Lady Worth. “My dear Mr Creevey, none in 
tlic world! What can you be thinking of?” 

He looked arch. “Come, come, isn’t Qiloncl Audlcy with 
the Great Man?” 

“My brotlicr-in-law ! Yes, certainly he is in Vienna, but I 
assure you he doesn’t tell me any secrets. We don’t even 
know when we may expect to see him here.” 

He u'as disappointed, for news, titbits of scandal, interest- 
ing confidences whispered behind sheltering hands, were tlic 
breath of life to him. However, since there was nodiing to be 
learned from his hostess, he had to content himself witli 
settling dovTi to what he called a comfortable prose witli licr. 
He had already told her, upon his first coming into her salon, 
of a singular occurrence, but he could not resist adverting to 
it again : it was so very rcmarltablc. Sir Peregrine had not 
been present when he had first related the circumstance, so he 
nodded to him and said: “You will have heard of the new 
arrivals, I daresa}'. I was telling your good sister about them.” 

“The King?” said Peregrine. “The French King, I mean? 
Is he really coming to Brussels? I did hear a rumour, but 
someone said it was no sudi thing.” 

“Oh, the King!” Mr Crccvcy waved his Sacred Majesty 
aside with one plump hand. “I was not referring to him — 
though I have reason to believe he will remain in Ghent for 
the present. Paltry fellow, ain’t he? No, no, something a little 
more singular — or so it seemed to me. Three of Boncy’s old 
Marshals, no less! I had tlic good fortune to sec tlicm all 
arrive, not ten da^^s ago. There was Marmont, who went to 
the Hotel d’Anglcterrc; Bcrtliicr, to the Due d’Aremberg’s; 
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and Victor — now where do you suppose?. Why, to thcHStel ■ 
Wellington, of all places in the world!” , , , t 

“How ironic!” remarked Worthj who had come back into- 
the room from seeing his other guests off. “Is it true, or just , 
one of your stories, Creevey?” ' ■' 

“No, no, I promise you it’s quite true! I knew you would 
enjoy the joke.” 

Lady Worth, who had accorded the tale at this second h^'. 
mg no more than a polite staile, said in a reflective tone: It 
is certainly very odd to think of Marmont in pardcular being 
in the English camp.” 

The Alhed camp, my love,” corrected the Earl, with a . 
sardonic smile. 

Well, yes,” she admitted, “but you know I can’t bring 
myself to believe that the Dutch-Belgian troops coimt for . 
much, while as for the Prussians, the only one I have laid eyes 
on is General Rdder, and— well !” She made an expres- 

sive gesture. “He is alwa5's so stiff, and takes such stupid 
offence at trifles, that it puts me out of all patience w* 


Duke,” agreed Mr Creevey. 
is no dealing with him at all. 

in I,- * ^™^®*^disultedifanyofour officers remain seated 

hv an stuff I A man who sets so mudi store 

at ceremonious nonsense won’t do for the Duke s 
ea quaners. They couldn’t have made a worse choice of 
another man, too, who they say will 

He nodded, and pronounced: “Out 

Quartermaster-General!” 

T nA Hudson Lowe! He is very stiff also,” said 

y orth. People say he is an efficient officer, however.” 
fnli he may be, but you know how it is with these 

on tk* served with the Prussians: there’s no doing 

^on ^ With tlicm. WcU, no doubt we shaU see some 
ch^ges wheu the Beau arrives from Vienna.” 
him ^ would arrive! It is very uncomfortable wid 
!5i] /'rt Way, One cannot help feeling uneasy. Now tha! 

verv Stopped, war seems sc 

cry aosc. Hicn Lord Fitzroy Somerset and all the Embassj 
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people being refused passports to cx)me across the fronuer, 
and having to embark from Dieppe ! When our Charge d’ Af- 
faires is treated like that it is very bad, you must allow.” 

“Yes,” interjcaed Peregrine, “and the best of our troops 
being in America ! That is what is so shocking ! I don’t sec 
how any of them can be brought back in time to be of the least 
use. \^en I saw the Prince he was in expectation of war 
breaking out at any moment.” 

“No chance of that, I assure you. Young Frog don’t Imow 
what he’s talking about. Meanwhile, we have some very fine 
regiments quartered here, you know.” 

“We have some very young and inexperienced troops,” said 
Worth. “Happily, the cavalry did not go to America.” 

“Of course, you were a hussar yourself, but you must 
know very well there’s no sense in cavalry without infantry,” 
replied Peregrine knowledgeably. “Only to think of all the 
Peninsular veterans shipped off to that curst American war! 
Nothing was ever so badly contrived.” 

“It is easy to be wise after the event, my dear Perry.” 

Lady Worth, who had listened to many sucli discussions, 
interposed to give tlie conversation a turn towards less contro- 
versial subjects. She was assisted very readily by Mr Crccvcy, 
who had some entertaining scandal to relate, and for tlic re- 
mainder of his visit nodiing was talked of but social topics. 

Of these there were many, since Brussels overflowed witlr 
English visitors. The English had been confined to tlieir own 
island for so long that upon the Emperor Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion and retirement to Elba tliey had flocked abroad. The 
presence of an Army of Occupation in the Low Countries 
made Brussels a desirable god. Several provident Mamas 
conveyed marriageable daughters across tlie Charmcl in tlic 
wake of tire Guards, w'hile pleasure-seeking ladies such as 
Caroline Lamb and Lady Vidal packed up tlieir most daring 
puzes and established their courts in houses hired for an 
indefinite term in the best part of Brussels. 

The presence of the Guards was not, of course, the only 
attraction offered by Brussels. Mr Creevey, for instance, had 
brought liis good lady to a snug little apartment in tlie Rue du 
Musce for her health’s sake. Others had come to take part in 
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the festivities attendant upon the long-exiled William of 
Orange’s instatement as King of the Netherlands. 

This gentleman, whom Mr Creevey and Ws friends called 
the Frog, had been well known in London; and his elder son, 
the Here^tary Prince of Orange, was a hopeful young man of 
engaging manners, and a reputation for dashing gallantry in 
the field, who had lately enjoyed a brief engagement to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. The breaking off of the engage- 
ment by that strong-minded damsel, though it had made his 
Highness appear, a trifle ridiculous in English eyes, and had 
afforded huge gratification to Mr Creevey and his friends, did 
not seem to have cast any sort of cloud over the Prince’s 
spirits. It v/as felt that gaiety would attend his footsteps; noi 
were the seekers after pleasure destined to be disappointed 
Within its old ramparts, Brussels became the centre of all that 
was fashionable and light hearted. King WiUiam, a some- 
what uninspiring figure, was proclaimed with due pomp ai 
Brussels, and. if his new subjects, who had been quite content 
under the Boaapartist rdgirae, regarded with misgiving theii 
fusion with their Dutch neighbours, this was not allowed tc 
appear upon the surface. The Hereditary Prince, who spoke 
l^glish and French better tlian his native tongue, and whe 
announced himself quite incapable of supporting the rigours 
of life at The Hague, achieved a certain amount of popularitj 
which might have been more lasting had he not let it plainij 
be seen that although he liked his father’s Belgian subjects 
better than his Dutch ones, he preferred the English to their 
all. The truth was, he was never seen but in the society of his 
English friends, a circumstance which had caused so mud 
aimoyancc to be felt that the one man who was known to have 
influence over him was petitioned to write exhorting him tc 
more diplomatic behaviour. It was a chill December day 
when M. Fagel brought his Highness a letter from the Eng- 
lish Ambassador in Paris, and there was nothing in the austere 
contents of tlie missive to make the day seem warmer. A letter 
of reproof from his Grace the Duke of Wellington, however 
politely worded it might be, was never likely to produce in the 
recipient any other sensation than that of having been plunged 
into unpleasantly cold water. The Prince, with some bitter 


animadversions upon tale-bearers in general, and his father in 
particular, sat down to write a promise to his mentor of 
exemplary conduct, and proceeded thereafter to fulfil it by 
entering heart and soul into the social life of Brussels, 

But except for a strong Bonapartist faction the Bruxellois 
also lilccd the English. Gold flowed firom careless English fin- 
gers into Belgian pockets ^ English visitors were making Brus- 
sels the gayest town in Europe, and the Bruxellois welcomed 
them with open arms. They would welcome the Duke of 
Wellington too when at last he should arrive. He had been 
received with enormous enthusiasm a year before, when he 
had visited Belgium on liis way to Paris, He was Europe’s 
great man, and the Bruxellois had accorded him an almost 
hysterical reception, even cheering two very youthful and self- 
consdous aides-de-camp of his who had occupied his box at 
the opera one evening. That had been a mistake, of course, 
but it showed the goodwill of the Bruxellois, The Bona- 
partists naturally could not be expected to share in these 
transports, but it was decidedly not the moment for a Bona- 
partist to proclaim himself, and these gentry had to be content 
wth holding aloof from the many fetes, and pinning their 
secret faith to the Emperor’s star. 

The news of Napoleon’s landing in the south of France had 
had a momentarily sobering effect upon the merrymakers, but 
in spite of rumours and alarms the theatre parties, the con- 
certs, and tlie balls had still gone on, and only a few prudent 
souls had left Brussels. 

There was, however, a general feeling of uneasiness. 
Vierma, where the Duke of Wellington was attending the 
Congress, w'as a long way from Brussels, and whatever the 
Prince of Orange’s personal daring ought be it was not felt 
that two years spent in the Peninsula as one of the Duke’s 
aides-de-camp were enough to qualifj^ a young gentleman not 
yet twenty-four for the command of an army to be pitted 
against Napoleon Bonaparte, Indeed, the Prince’s first im- 
petuous actions, and the somewhat indiscreet language he 
held, alarmed serious people not a little. The Prince enter- 
tained no doubt of being able to account for Bonaparte; he 
talked of invading France at the head of the Allied troops; 
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wrote imperative demands to England for more men and more 
munitions; invited General KJeist to march his Prussians 
along the Meuse to effect a junction with him; and showed 
himself in general to be so magnificently oblivious of tlie fact 
that England was not at war with France, that the embarrassed 
Government in some haste despatched Lieutenant-General 
Lord Hill to explain the peculiar delicacy of the situation to 
him. 

The choice of mentor was a happy one. A trifle elated, the 
Prince of Orange was in a brittle mood, ready to resent the 
least interference in his authority. General Clinton, whom he 
disliked, and Sir Hudson Lowe, whom he thought a Prussian- 
ized martinet, fotind themselves unable to influence his judg- 
ment, and succeeded only in offending. But no one had ever 
been known to take offence at Daddy Hill. He arrived in 
Brussels looking more like a country squire than a distin- 
guished general, and took the jealous young commander 
gently in hand. The anxious breathed again; the Prince of 
Orange might be in a little huff at tire prospect of being soon 
relieved of his command, but he was no longer refractory, and 
was soon able to write to Lord Bathurst, in London, announc- 
ing the gratifying intelligence that although it would have 
been mortifying to him to give up his command to anyone 
else, to the Duke he could do it with pleasure; and could even 
engage to serve him with as great a zeal as when he had been 
his aide-de-camp. 

^ I shall never forget that period of Jifef wrote the Prince, 
forgetting his injuries in a burst of enthusiasm. ‘I owe every- 
thing to it; and if I now may hope to be of use to my country it is 
to the experience I acquired under him that I have to attribute it’ 

Such a frame of mind augured well for the future; but the 
task of controlling the Prince’s martial activities continued to 
be a difficult one. The British Ambassador to The Hague 
transferred his establishment to Brussels with the prindpal 
motive of assisting Lord Hill in his duty, and found it so 
arduous that he more than once wrote to the Duke to tell him 
how necessary was his presence in Brussels. ‘ You will see that 
I have spared no efforts to keep the Prince quiet,’ wrote Sir 
Charles Stuart in his plain style. . . . ‘Under these cirettm- 


stances I leave you to judge of the extreme importance we all 
attach to your early arrival* 

Meanwhile, though the Congress at Vienna might declare 
Napoleon to be hors la loi, every day saw French Royaliste 
hurrying a little ignominiously over the frontier. Louis 
XVIII, yet another of Europe’s uninspiring monarchs, re- 
moved his Court from Paris to Ghent, and placidly explained 
that he had been all the while impelled, in France, to employ 
untrustworthy persons because none whom he could trust 
were fit to be employed. Certainly it did not seem as though 
anyone except his nephew, the Due d’Angouleme, had made 
the least push to be of use in the late crisis. That gentleman 
had raised a mixed force at Nimes, and was skirmishing in the 
south of France, egged on by a masterfiil wife. His brother, 
the Due de Bcrri, who had accompanied his uncle into Bel- 
gium, found less dangerous employment in holding slightly 
farciral reviews of the handful of Royalist troops imder his 
command at Alost. 

These proceedings were not comforting to the anxious, but 
the proximity of the Prussian Army was more reassuring. But 
as General KleisPs notions of feeding this Army consisted 
very simply of causing it to subsist upon the country in which 
it was quartered, the King of the Netherlands, who held quite 
different views on the subject, and was besides on bad terms 
with his wife’s Prussian relatives, refused to permit of its 
crossing the Meuse. This not unnaturally led to a good deal 
of bad feeling. 

‘Your Lordship's presence is extremely necessary to combine 
the measures of the heterogeneous force which is destined to defend 
this country,' w'rote Sir Charles Stuart to the Duke, with 
diplomatic restraint. 

Evcrj’onc agreed that the Duke’s presence was necessar}'^; 
everyone was sure that once he was in command all the dis- 
putes and the difficulties would be immediately setded, even 
Mr Crccvcy, who had not been used to set much store by any 
of ‘those damned Wellesleys’. 

It was wonderful what a change was gradually coming over 
Mr Creevey’s opinions; extraordinary to hear him advertine 
to the Duke’s past rictories in Spain, just as though he had 
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“Very trucj but you should consider that if he were not 
married we should have him enlistuig as a volunteer.” 

The thought sobered her. She put down her embroidery. 
“I suppose we should.” She hesitated, her fine blue eyw 
raised to Worth’s face. “Well, Julian, our morning visitors 
have all talked a great deal, but you have said nothing.” 

“I was under the impression that I said everything that was 
dvU.” 

“Just so, and nothing to the point. I wish you vdll tell me 
what you think. Do we stay?” 

“Not if you wish to go home, my dear.” ^ ' 

She shook her head. “You are to be the judge. I don’t care 
for myself, but there is litde Julian to be recollected, you 
know.” 

“I don’t forget him. Antwerp is, after all, comfortably 
dose. But if you choose I will convey you both to England.” 

She cast him a shrewd look. “You are extremely obliging, 
sir! Thank you, I know you a little too weU to accept that 
ofier. You would no sooner have set me down in England 
than you would return here, odious wretch I” 

He laughed. “To tell you the truth, Judith, I think it will 
be interesting to be in Brussels this spring.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “But what will happen?” 

“I know no more than the next man.” 

“I suppose \var is certain? Will the Duke be a match for 
Bonapanc, do you think?” 

“That is what wc arc going to see, my dear.” 

“Everyone speaks as though his arrivd will make all quite 
safe — indeed, I do myself—but though he was so successftil in 
Spain he has never fought against Bonaparte himself, has 
he?” 

“A drcumstancc which makes the situation of even more 
interest,” said Worth. 

“Wdl!” She resumed her stitching. “You are very cool. 
We shall stay then. Indeed, I should be very sorry to go just 
when Charles is to join us.” 

The Earl put up his quizzing-glass, “Ah 1 Mzy I inquire, 
my love, whether you are making plans for Charles’s fiiture 
welfare?” 


Down went the embroidery; her ladyship raised an indig- 
nant rueful pair of eyes to his face. “You are the most odious 
man that I have ever met!” she declared. “Of course I don’t 
malte plans for Charles! It sounds like some horrid, match- 
making Mama. How in the world did you guess?” 

“Some explanation of your extrerne kindness towards Miss 
Devenish seemed to be called for. That was the likeliest that 
presented itself to me.” 

“Well, but don’t you think her a charming ^1, Julian?” 

“I daresay. You know my taste runs to Amazons.” 

Her ladyship ignored this with obvious dignity. “She is 
extremely pretty, with such obliging manners, and a general 
sweetness of disposition which makes me feel her to be so 
very eligible.” 

“I tvill allow all that to be true.” 

“You are think ing of Mr Fisher. I know the evils 6f her 
situation, but recollect that Mr Fisher is her unde only by 
marriage! He is a little vulgar perhaps— well, very vulgar, if 
you like!— but I am sure a kind, worthy man who has treated 
her quite as though she were his ovm daughter, and will leave 
the whole of his fortune to her.” 

“That certainly is a consideration,” said Worth. 

“Her own birth, though not noble, is perfectly respectable, 
you know. Her family is an old one— but it does not signify 
talking, after all! Charles will make his own choice.” 

“Just what I was about to remark, my dear.” 

“Don’t alarm yourself! I have no notion of throwing poor 
Lucy at his head, I assure you. But I shall own myself sur- 
prised if he does not take a liking to her.” 

‘ I perceive,” said the Earl, faintly amused, “that life in 
B^sds is going to be even more interesting than I had ez- 



CHAPTER 2 

When Judith, on setting out for Lady Charlotte Grevillc’s 
evening party, desired Worth to direct the coachman to call 
at Ml Fisher’s for the purpose of picking up IVhss Devenish, 
she could not help looking a little conscious. Slie avoided his 
ironic gaze, but when he settled himself beside her, and the 
carriage moved forward over the pav6, said defensively: 
“Really, it is not remarkable that I shodd take Lucy with 
me.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Worth. “I made no remark.” 

“Mrs Fisher does not like to go into company, you know, 
and the poor child would be very dull if no one offered to 
escort her.” 

“Very true.” 

Judith cast a smouldering glance at his profile. “I do not 
think,” she said, “that I have ever met so provoking a person 
as you.” 

He smiled, but said nothing, and upon the carriage’s drawr 
ing up presently in front of a respectable-looking house in one 
of the quiet streets off the Place Royalc, got down to hand his 
wife’s protegee into the carriage. 

She did not keep him waiting for many seconds, but came 
out of the house, escorted by her uncle, a little stout man of 
cheerful vulgarity who bowed very' low to the Earl, and ut- 
tered profuse thanks and protestations. He was answered 
with the cool civility of a stranger, but Lady Worth, leaning 
forward, said everything that was kind, enquired after Mrs 
Fisher, who had lately been confined to the house by a feverish 
cold, and engaged herself to take good care of Miss Devenish. 

“Your ladyship is never backward in any attention — most 
flattering distinction I I am all obligation 1” he smd, bowing to 
her. “It is just as it should be, for I’m sure Lucy is fit to move 
in the first circles — ay, and to make a good match into the 
bargdn, eh, Lucy? Ah, she don’t like me to quiz her about 
it: she is blushing, I daresay, only it is too dark to see.” 

Juditlr could not but feel a little vexation that he should ex- 
pose himself so to Worth, but she passed it off with tact. Miss 
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Dcvenish was handed into the carriage 

md in a moment they were off, leaving Mr F^her bowing 

b very Bnd of you!” s»id Miss 
Deveoish, in a pretty, low voice. “My aunt d^ired her com- 
pliments. I did not keep you waiting, 1 hope? ’ _ 

“No, indeed. I only hope it won’t prove an insipid evening. 

I believe there may be dancing, and I suppose all the world 
and his wife will be there.” 

It certainly seemed so. When they arrived, Lady Qiar- 
lotte’s salons were already crowded. The English predomi- 
nated, but there were any number of distinguished foreigners 
present.' Here and there were to be seen the blue of a Butch 
imifonn, and die smart rifle-green of a Belgian dragoon; and 
everywhere you should chance to look you nught be sure of 
encountering the sight of scarlet: vivid splashes of scarlet, 
throwing into insignificance all the ladies’ pale muslins, and 
every civilian gendeman’s more sober coat. Civilian gentle- 
men were plainly at a discount, and the young lady who could 
not show at least one scarlet uniform enslaved was unhappy 
indeed. Wits and savants went by the board; the crowd was 
thickest about Lord Hill, who had dropped in for half an 
hour. His round face wore its usual placid smile; he was re- 
plying with inexhaustible patience and good humour to the 
anxious inquiries of the females clustering round him. Dear 
Lord Hill! So kind, so dependable! He was not like the 
Duke, of course, but one need not pack one’s trunks and order 
the horses to be put to for an instant flight to Antwerp while 
he was there to pledge one his word the Corsican Monster 
was still in Paris. 


He had just reassured the Annesley sisters, two ethereal 
blondes, whose very ringlets were appealing. When Worth’s 
pa^ came into the room, they had moved' away from Lord 
Hill, and were standing near the door, a lovely fra^e pair, so 
hke, so dotingly fond! 

They were both married, the younger, Catharine, being one 
of the season’s brides, with a most unexceptionable young 
husband to her credit. Lord John Somerset, temporarily at-' 
tacbedto thcPrincc of Orange’s personal staff. It was strange 


that Catharine, decidedly her sister’s inferior in beauty and 
brain, should have done so much better for herself, in the 
marriage market. Poor Frances, with her infimte rapacity for 
hero-worship, had made but a sad business of it after all, for 
a less inspiring figure than her tow-headed, chattering, awk- 
ward Mr Webster would have been hard to find. You could 
hardly blame her for having fallen so deeply in love with Lord 
B3n:on. Quite an affaire that had been, while it lasted. Hap- ' 
pfiy that had not been for very long— though long enough, if . 
Catharine’s indiscreet tongue were to be trusted, to enable 
her to secure one of the poet’s precious locks of hair, ^at 
was more than Caro Lamb could boast of, poor soul. 

She too was in Brussels, quite scandalizing the old- 
fashioned with her gossamer gauzes, always damped to naake 
them cling close to her limbs, generally dropping off one thin 
shoulder, and allowing the interested an intimate view of her 
shape. Old Lady Mount Norris was ready to stake her reputa- 
tion on Caroline’s wearing under her gauze dresses not a 
stitch of clothing beyond an Invisible Petticoat, Well, her 
own daughter might possess a lock of BjTon’s hair, but one 
was able to thank God she did not flaunt herself abroad next 
door to naked. 

Lord Byron was not in Brussels. Perhaps he was too taken • 
up -with that queer, serious bride of his; perhaps he knew tliat 
even a poet as beautiful and as sinister as himself would not 
make much of a mark in Brussels on the eve of war. 

His marriage had been a great shock to Caro Lamb, said 
the gossipers. Poor thing, one was truly sorry for her, how- 
ever ridiculous she might have made herself. It was quite her 
own fault that she now looked so haggard. She was unbecom- 
ingly thin too; every lady was agreed on that. Sprite? Ariel? 
Well, one had always thought such nicknames absurd; one 
really never had admired her. Only gentlemen were some- 
times so siUy! 

There were quite a number of gentlemen round Lady 
Caroline, all being regrettably silly. A murmur from Miss 
Devenish reached Lady Worth’s ears: “Oh! she’s so lovely! 

I like just to look at her!” 

Judith hoped that she was not tmcharitable, but had no 
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at all about it They were set under most delicately arched 
brows, and were fringed by lashes which had obviously been 
darkened. That outrageously burnishetl heatl of hair might 
be natural, but those black lashes undoubtedly were not. Nor, 
agreed die waspish, was that lovely complexion. In fact, die 
Lady Barbara Childe, beyond till other iniquities, painted her 
face. 

It became apparent to those who were gazing at her that 
die Lady Barbara had not, on this night of April, stopped at 
diat. One foot was thrust a little forv/ard from under the 
frills of ■ ' sw-spangled gown, and it was seen that the Lady 
Ba. Grociati sandals, had painted her toenails 
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at all about it. They were set under most delicately arched 
brows, and were fringed by lashes which had obviously been 
darkened. That outrageously burnished head of hair might 
be natural, but those black lashes undoubtedly were not. Nor, 
agreed the waspish, was that lovely complexion. In fact, the 
Lady Barbara Ghilde, beyond all other iniquities, painted her 
face. 

It became apparent to those who were gazing at her that 
the Lady Barbara had not, on this night of April, stopped at 
that. One foot was thrust a little forward from under the 
frills of a yellow-spangled gown, and it was seen that the Lady 
Barbara, wearing Grecian sandals, had painted her toenails 
gold. 

Miss Devenish was heard to give a gasp. Lady Sarah Len- 
nox, on the arm of General Maitland, said: “Gracious, only 
look at Bab’s feet ! She learned that trick in Paris, of course.” 

“Dashing, by Jove !” said the General appreciatively. 

“Very, very fast!” said Lady Sarah. “Shocking!” 

It was not the least part of Barbara’s charm that having 
arrayed herself in a startling costume she contrived thereafter 
to seem wholly unconscious of the appearance she presented. 
She was never seen to pat her curls into place, or to cast an 
anxious glance towards the mirror. No less a personage than 
Mr Brummell had taught her this magnificent unconcern. 
“Once having assured yourself that your dress is perfect in 
every detail,” had pronounced that oracle, “you must not 
give it another thought. No one, I fancyj has ever seen me 
■ finger my cravat, twitch at the lapels of my coat, or smooth 


creases from my sleeve.” 

So the Lady Barbara, in a shimmering golden gown of 
spangles which clung to her tall shape as though it had 
moulded to it, with her gold toenails, and her cluster of red 
curls threaded with a golden fillet, was apparendy quite oh- 
livious of being the most daringly dressed lady m the r, 

Fifty pairs of eyes were fixed upon her, some in pater 
approval, some in equally patent admiranon, and she cL 
tetray by as much as a flicker of an eyelid that she was a 
of being a cynosure. That dreadfully disam 
swept across her face, and she moved towa 
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don that Lord Harry, an eightecn-ycar-old Ensign, could 
hardly be considered dangerous. Had it been Lord George, 
now ! But Lord George, happily, was not in Belgium. 

By the time Lord Harry had escorted Aiiss Devenish to the 
ballroom, the inevitable crowd had gathered round lus sister. 
Lady Worth escaped from it, but not before she had been 
asked (inevitably, she thought) for news from Vienna. 

Rumours and counter-rumours were as usual being cir- 
culated; the English in Brussels seemed to be poised for flight; 
and tlie only thing that would infallibly reassure the timorous 
was the certain news of the Duke’s arrival. 

It was easy to see what Brussels would malce of him when 
he did come. “The pedestal is ready for the hero,” said 
Judith, with rather a provocative smile. “And rce are all 
ready to kneel and worship at the base. I hope he may be 
worthy of our admiration.” 

General Alaitland, to whom she had addressed this remark, 
said : “Do you know him. Lady Worth?” 

“I have not that pleasure. Pray do not mention it, but I 
have never so much as laid eyes on him. Is it not shock- 
ing?” 


“Oh!” said the General. 

She raised her brows. “What am I to understand by that, 
if you please? Shall I be disappointed? I warn you, I expect 
a demi-god !” 

“Demi-god,” repeated the General, stroking one beautiful 
whisker. “Well, I don’t know. Shouldn’t have called him so 
myself.” 

“Ah, I am to be disappointed! I feared as much.” 

“No — no,” said the General. “Not disappointed. He is 
a very able commander.” 

“That sounds a little flat, I confess. Is it only the ladies 
who worship him? Do not his soldiers?” 

“Oh no, nothing like that!” said tlie General, relieved to 
be able to answer a plain question. “I believe tlicy rather like 
him than not : they like to see his hook nose among them at 
any rate; but tliey don’t worship him. Don’t think he’d care 


for it if they did.” 

She was interested. “You present me wth a new picture. 


General. My brother-in-law is qviite devoted to Mm, I be-, 
lieve,” '■ ~ 

“Audley? Well, he’s one of his , family, you see.” ^ He 
served a bewildered look on her face, and added: “On his 
staff, I should say. That’s another matter altogether. His 
staff know him better than the rest of us.” , - 

“This is more promising. He is tmapproachablc. A demi- 
god should certainly be so.” 

He laughed suddenly. “No, no, you won’t find him un-, 
approachable. Lady Worth, I pledge you my word !” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Sarah and Geor- 
giana Lenno-v, who came up to them with their arms en- 
twined. The General greeted the elder sister 'with such a 
warm smUe that Lady Worth was satisfied that rumour had 
not lied about Ms purpose of re-marriage. Lady Sarah went 
off on Ms arm; Georgians remained beside Judith, watching 
the shifting crowd for a few moments. She presently said in 
rather a thoughtful voice: “Do you see that Bab ChDde is 
back?” 

“Yes, I have been speaking to her.” 

“I must say, I wish she had stayed away,” confided Geor- 
giana. “It is the oddest thing, because, for myself, I don’t dis- 
like her, but wherever she is there is always some horrid' 
trouble, or unhappiness. Even Mama, who is never silly, is a 
little afraid she may cast her eyes in March’s direction. Of 
course, we don’t breathe a word of such a thing at home, but 
it’s perfectly true.” 

“What, Aat your brother ” 

“Oh no, no, but that Mama fears he might I One can’t 
blame her. There does seem to be something about Bab which 
drives quite sensible men distracted. Dreadful, isn’t it?” 

“I think it is.” 

“Yes, so do I,” said Georgians regretfully. “I wish I had 
it.” 

Judith could not help laughing, but she assured her viva- 
cious young friend that she was very well as she was. “All the 
nicest men pay their comrt to Georgy,” she said. “It is men 
like the Comte de Lavisse who nm after Lady Barbara.” 

“Yes,” sighed Georgiana, looking pensively in the direefion 
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f the Count. “Very true. Of course one would not wish to 
e admired by such a person.” 

This sentiment was echoed by the Lady Barbara’s brother, ' 
auch later in the evening. As Ws carriage conveyed him and 
lis ladies home to the Rue Ducale he said in a peevish tone 
hat he wondered Bab could bear to have that foreign fellow 
or ever at her elbow. 

She only laughed, but his wife, who had been yawning in 
aer comer of the carriage, said sharply : “If you mean Lavisse, 

I am sure I don’t know why you should. I only wish Bab may 
uot play fast and loose with him. I believe he is extremely 
rich.” 

This arguinent was one that could not but appeal to the 
Marquis. He was silent for a few moments, but presently 
said: “I don’t know about that, but I can tell you his reputa- 
tion doesn’t bear looking into.” 

“If it comes to that, Bab’s own reputation is not above re- 
proach 1” 

Another gurgle of laughter came from the opposite comer 
of the carriage. The Marquis said severely : “It’s all very well 
to laugh. No doubt it amuses you to make your name a by- 
word. For my part, I have had enough of your scandals.” 

“Oh, pray spare us a homily!” said his wife, yawning 
again. 

“Don’t be anxious, Vidal! They’re laying odds against 
Lavisse’s staying the course for more tlian a montli.” 

The carriage passed over an uneven stretch of pavd. Un- 
pleasantly jolted, the Marquis said angrily: “Upon my word! 
Do you like to have your name bandied about? Your affairs 
made the subject of bets?” 

“I don’t care,” replied Barbara indifferently. “No, I tliink 
I lilse it.” 

“You’re shameless! Who told you this?” 

“Har^'.” 

“I might have known it! Pretty news to recount to his 
sister!” 

“Oh lord, why shouldn’t he?” said Lady Vidal. “You’ll be 
a bigger fool tlian I take you for, Bab, if you let Lavisse slip 
tlrrough your fingers.” 


“I don't let them slip/’ retorted Barbara. “I drop them. 
I daresay I shall drop him too.” 

“Be careful he doesn’t drop youl” said her ladyship. 

The carriage had drawn up before one of the large houses 
in the Rue Ducale, facing the Park, As the footman opened 
the door, Barbara murmured: “Oh no, do you think he will? 
That would be interesting.” 

Her sister-in-law forbore to answer this, but, alighting 
from the carriage, passed into the house. Barbara followed 
her, but paused only to say goodnight before picking up her, 
candle and going upstms to her bedroom. 

She had not, however, seen the last of Lady Vidal, who 
came tapping on her door half an hour later, and entered with 
the air of one who proposed to remain some while. Barbara 
was seated before the mirror, her flaming head rising out of 
the foam of sea-green gauze which constituted her dressing- 
gown. “Oh, what the deuce, Gussie?” she said. 

“Send your girl away: I want to talk to you,” commanded 
Augusta, settling herself in the most comfortable chair in the 
room. 

Barbara gave an impatient sigh, but obeyed. As the door 
dosed behind the maid, she said: “Well, what is it? Are you 
going to urge me to marry Etienne? I wish you may not put 
yourself to so much trouble.” 

“You might do worse,” said Augusta. 

“To be sure I might. We are agreed, then.” 

“You Imow, you should be thinking seriously of marriage. 
You’re twenty-five, my dear.” 

“Ah, marriage is a bore!” 

“If you mean husbands are bores, I’m sure I heartily agree 
with you,” responded Augusta. “They have to be endured 
for the sake of the blessings attached to them. Single, one has 
neither standing nor consequence.” 

“Fll tell you what, Gussie: the best is to be a widow— ^a 
dashing widow!” 

“So you may think while you still possess pretensions to 
beauty. No longer, I assure you. As for ‘dashing’, that brings 
me to another thing I had to say. I believe I’m no prude, but 
those gUded toenails of yours are the outside of enough, Bab.” 
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Barbara lifted a fold of the gauze to observe her bare feet. 
“Pretty, aren’t they?” 

“Vidal informs me he has seen none but French women 
(and those of a certain class) with painted nails.” 

“Oh, famous!” 

Barbara seemed to be so genuinely delighted by this piece 
of news that Lady Vidal thought it wiser to leave the subject, 
“That’s as may be. \?hat is more important is what you 
mean to do with your future. If you tahe my advice^ you’ll 
marry Lavisse,” 

“No, he would be the devil of a husband.” 

“And you the devil of a wife, my dear.” 

“True. I will live and die a widow.” 

“Pray don't talk such stuff to me!” said Augusta tartly, “If 
you let slip all your opportunities of getting a husband I shall 
think you arc a great fool,” 

Barbara laughed, and getting up from the stool before her 
dressing table, strolled across the room to a small cupboard 
and opened it. “Very well! Let us look about us ! Shall I 
set my cap at dear Gordon? I could fancy him, I believe.” 

“Sir Alexander? Don’t be absurdl A boy!” 

Barbara had taken a medicine bottle from the cupboard and 
was measuring some of its contents into a glass. She paused, 
and wrinkled her brow, “General Maitland? That would be 
suitable: he is a widower.” 

“He is as good as promised to Sarah Lennox.” 

“That’s no objection — if I want him. No, I don’t tJiink I 
do. I’ll tell you what, Gussic, I’ll have the rldjutant-Gcn- 
eral!” 

“Good God, tliat would not last long! They call him 
tlie Fire-eater. You would be for ever quarrelling. I wish 
you would be serious! You need not marry a soldier, after 
all.” 

“Yes, yes, if I marry it must be a soldier. I am quite deter- 
mined. The Army is all the rage. And when have I ever been 
behind tlie mode? Consider, too, the range of possibilities! 
Only think of the Guards positively massed in the neigh- 
bourhood. I have only to drive to Enghicn to find an eligible 
part!. The cavalry, too ! All the Houseliold Troops are under 
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orders to sail, and I had always a liking for a well set-up Life, 
Guardsman,” 

“That means we shall have George here, I suppose,” said 
Augusta, without any appearance of gratffication,' 

“Yes, but never mind that! What do you say to a gallant 
hussar? The 10th are coming out and they wear such charm- 
ing clothes ! I have had a riding dress made a la hussar, in the 
palest green, all frogged and laced with silver. Eavishing!” ' 

“You will set the town by the ears!” 

“Who cares?” 

“ You may not, but it is not very agreeable for us, I wish 
you would consider me a little before you put Vidal out of 
temper.” 

Barbara came back into the middle of the room, holding 
the glass containing her potion. “Where’s the use? If I don’t, 
George will. Vidal is such a dull dog!” 

Augusta gave a laugh. “I had rather have him than George, 
at all events. What are you taking there?” 

“Only my laudanum drops,” replied Barbara, tossing off 
the mixture. 

“Well, I take them myself, bur I have the excuse of nervous 
headaches. You never had such a thing in your Ufe. If you 
would be less restless ” 

“WeU, I won’t, I can’t! This is nothing: it helps me to 
sleep. Who was the demure lass dancing with Harry? She 
came with Lady Worth, I think.” 

“Oh, that chit! She’s of no account; I can’t conceive what 
should possess Lady Worth to take her under her wing. There 
is an uncle, or some such thing. A very vulgar person, con- 
nected with Trade. Of course, if Harry is to lose bis head in 
that direction it tvili be only what one might have expected, 
but I must say I think we might be spared that at least.-. I can 
tell you this, if you and your brothers create any odious scan- 
dals, Vidal will insist on returning to England. He is of two 
minds now.” 

“Why? Is he afraid of me, or only of Boney?” 

“Both, I daresay. I have no notion of staying here if Bona- 
parte does march on Brussels, as they all say he will. And if 
I go you must also." 
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Barbara shed her sea-green wrap and got into bed. The 
h'ght of the candles beside her had the effect of making her 
eyes and hair glov/ vividly. “Don’t think it! I shall stay. A 
v/ar v,'ili be exciting. I like that!” 

“You can scarcely remain alone in Brussels!” 

Barbara snuggled down among a superfluity of pillowsi 
“Who lives will see.” 

“/ should not care to do so in your situation.” 

A gleam shot into the half-closed eyes; they looked side- 
ways at Augusta. “Dearest Gussie! So respectable!” Bar- 
bara murmured. 


CHAPTER 3 

Dvdy Worth walked into her breakfast-parlour on the morn- 
ing of April 5th, to find that she was not, as she had supposed, 
the first to enter it. A cocked hat had been tossed on to a 
chair, and a gentleman in the white net pantaloons and blue 
frock-coat of a staff officer was sitting on the floor, busily 
engaged in making paper boats for Lord Temperley. Lord 
Temperley v/as standing beside him, a stem frown on his 
countenance betokening the rapt interest of a young gentle- 
man just two years old. 

“Well!” cried Judith. 

The staff officer looked quickly up, and jumped to his feet. 
He was a man in the mid-thirties, with smiling grey eyes, and 
a mobile, well-shaped mouth. 

Lady Worth seized him by both hands. “My dear Charles ! 
of all the delightful surprises ! But when did you arrive? How 
pleased I am to see you! Have you breakfasted? Where is 
your baggage?” 

Colonel Audley responded to this welcome by putting an 
arm round his sister-in-law’s waist and kissing her cheek. 
“No need to ask you how you do : you look famous ! I got in 
last night, too late to knock you up.” 

“How can you be so absurd? Don’t tell me you put up at 
an hotell” 



“No, at the Duke’s.” 

“He is here too? Really ia Brussels at last?” 

“Why certainly! We are ail of us here — the Duke, Fre- 
mantle, young Lennox, and your humble servant.” A tug at , 
lus sash recalled his attention to his nephew. “Sir! I beg 
pardon! The boat — of course!” ■ , ' 

The boat was soon finished, and put into his lordship’s fat 
httlc hand. Prompted by his Mama, he uttered a laconic 
word ofthpiks, and was borne off by his nurse. . 

Colonel Audley readjusted his sash. “I must tell you that 
I find my nephew improved out of all recognition, Judith. 
When I last had the pleasure of meeting him, he covered me 
with confusion by bursting into a howl of dismay. But no- 
thing could have been more gentlemanlike than his reception 
of me today.” 

She smiled. “I hope it may be true. He is not always so, I 
confess. To my mind he is excessively like his fatlier in his 
dislike of strangers. Worth, of course, would have you believe 
quite otherwise. Sit down, and let me give you some coffee. 
Have you seen Worth yet?” 

“Not a sign of him. Tell me all the nevre ! What has been 
happening here? How do you go on?” 

“But my dear Charles, I have no news ! It is to you that we 
look for that. Don’t you know that for weeks past we have 
been positively hanging upon your arrival, eagerly searching 
your wretchedly brief letters for the least grain of interesting 
intelligence?” 

He looked surprised, and a little amused. “What in the 
world would you have me tell you? I had thought the de- 
liberations of the Congress were pretty well known.” 

“Charles !” sjud her ladyship, in a despairing voice, “you 
have been at the very hub of the world, surrounded by Em- 
perors and Statesmen, and you ask me what I would have you 
tell me!” 

“Oh, I can tell you a deal about the Emperors,” offered the 
Colonel. “Alexander, now, is — let us say — trifle difficult.” 

He was interrupted. “Tell me immediately what you have 
been doing!” commanded Judith. 

“Dancing,” he replied. 
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“Dancing!” 

“And dining.” 

“You are most provoking. Are you pledged to secrecy? If 
so, of course I won’t ask you any awlr-vard questions.” 

“Not in the least,” said the Colonel cheerfully. “Life in 
Vienna was one long ball, I have been devoting a great parr 
of my time to the quadrille, VEte, la Poule, la grande rondo — 
I have all the steps, I assure you.” 

“You must be a very odd sort of an aide-de-camp I” she 
remarked. “Docs not ±e Duke object?” 

“Objea?” said the Colonel. “Of course not! He likes it. 
William Lennox would tell you that the excellence of his pas 
da zeplt^r is the only thing that has more than once saved 
him from reprimand.” 

“But seriously, Charles ?” 

“On my honour!” 

She was quite dumbfounded by this unexpected light cast 
upon the proceedings at Vienna, but before she could express 
her astonishment her husband came into the room, and the 
subject was forgotten in the greeting bet^veen the brotlicrs, 
and the exchange of questions. 

“You have been travelling fast,” the Earl said, as he pre- 
sently took his seat at the table. “Stuart spoke of the Duke’s 
still being in Vienna only the other day.” 

“Yes, shockingly fast. We even had to stop for lard to 
grease the wheels. But %vith such a shriek going up for the 
Beau from here, what did you expect?” said the Colonel, with 
a twinkle. “Anyone would imagine Boncy to be only a day’s 
march off from the noise you have been maldng.” 

The Earl smiled, but merely said; “/\rc you rejoining die 
Regiment, or do you remain on die Staff?” 

“Ob, all of us old hands remain, except perhaps March, 
v,-ho v/ill probably stay with the Prince of Orange. Lennox 
goes back to his regiment, of course. He is only a youngster, 
and the Beau wants lus old officers with him. What about my 
horses. Worth? You had my letter?” 

“Yes, and wrote immediately to England. Jackson has pro- 
cured you ilirce good hunters, and tliere is a bay marc I 
bouglit for you last sveek,” 
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“Good!” said the Colonel. “I shall probably, get forage 
allowance for four Jiorses. Tell me how you have been going 
on here! Who’s this fellow, Hudson Lowe, who knows all 
there is to be known about handling armies?” 

“Oh, you’ve seen him already, have you? I suppose you 
know he is your Quanermaster-General? Whether he will 
deal with the Duke is a question yet to be decided.” 

“My dear fellow, it was decided within five minutes of his 
presenting himself this morning,” said the Colonel, passing 
his cup and saucer to Lady Worth. “I left him instructing 
the Beau, and talking about his experience. Old Hookey as 
stiff as a poker, and glaring at him, with one of his crashing 
snubs just ripe to be delivered, I slipped away. Fremantle’s 
on duty, poor devil!” 

“Crashing snubs? Is the Duke a bad-tempered man?” 
enquired Judith. “That must be a sad blov/ to us all!” 

“Oh no, I wouldn’t call him 6aJ-tempered!” replied the 
Colonel. “He gets peevish, you Imow — a trifle crusty, when 
things don’t go just as he wishes. I wish they may get Murray 
back from America in time to take this fellow Lowe’s place; 
we can’t have him putting old Hookey out every day of the 
week: comes too hard on the wretched staff.” 

Judith gave him back his cup and saucer. “But, Charles, 
tiiis is shocking! You depict a cross, quertiious person, and 
we have been expecting a demi-god.” 

“Demi-god! Well, so he is, the instant he goes into action,” 
said the Colonel. He drank his coffee, and said; “Who is 
here, Worth? Any troops arrived yet from England?” 

“Very few. We have really only the remains of Graham’s 
detachment still, the same that Orange has had under his 
command the whole winter. There are the 1st Guards, the 
Coldstream, and the 3rd Scots; all 2ad battalions. The 52nd 
is here, a part of the 95th — but you must know the regiments 
as well as I do! There’s no English cavalry at all, only that 
of the German Legion.” 

The Colonel nodded. “They’ll come.” 

“Under Combermere?” 

“Oh, surely! We can’t do without old Stapleton Cotton’s 
long face among us. But icU me! who are aU these schoolboys 
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on the staff, and where did they spring from? Scarcely a 
name one knows on tlie Quartermaster-General’s staff, or the 
Adjutant-General’s either, for that matter!” 

“I thought myself there were a number of rcmarluibly in- 
experienced young gentlemen calling tliemselves Deputy- 
Assistants — but when the Duke takes a lad of fifteen into lus 
. family one is left to suppose he likes a staff just out of the 
nursery. By tlie by, I suppose you know you have arrived in 
time to assist at festivities at the Hotel de Ville tom’ght? 
There’s to be a fete in honour of the King and Queen of the 
Netherlands. Does the Duke go?” 

“Oh yes, we always go to fetes!” replied the Colonel. 
“Wliat is it to be? Dancing, supper — tlie usual tiling? That 
reminds me : I must have some new boots. Is tliere anyone in 
the town who can be trusted to make me a pair of hessians?” 

This question led to a discussion of die shops in Brussels, 
and the more pressing needs of an officer on the Duke of Well- 
ington’s staff. These seemed to consist mosdy of ardcles of 
wearing apparel suitable for galas, and Lady Worth was left 
presendy to reflect on the incomprehensibility of the male 
sex, wliich, upon the eve of war, was apparcndy concerned 
solely widi the price of silver lace, and die cut of a hessian 
boot. 

The Colonel had declared his dress clothes to be worn to 
rags, but when he presented himself in readiness to set forth 
to die Hotel de Ville that evening his sister-in-law had no 
fault to find with his appearance beyond rcgretdng, with a 
sigh, that his present occupation made die wearing of his 
hussar uniform ineligible. Nothing could have been better 
than the set of liis coat across his shoulders, nothing more rc>- 
splcndent than his fringed sash, nodiing more effulgent than 
his hessians with their swinging tassels. The Colonel was 
blessed with a good leg, and had nothing to fear from sheath- 
ing it in a skin-tight net pantaloon. His curling brown locks 
had been brushed into a state of pleasing disorder, known as 
die style au coup dc vent', liis whiskers were ncady trimmed; 
he carried liis cocked hat under one arm; and altogether pre- 
sented to his sister-in-law’s critical gaze a very handsome 
picture. 



That he was quite unaware of it naturally did not detract 
from his charm. Judith, observing him with, a little com- 
placency, decided that if Miss Dcvenish failed to succumb to 
the twinkle in die Colonel’s open grey eyes, or to the attrac- 
tion of his easy, frank manners, she must be hard indeed to 
please. 

Miss Devenish would be present this evening, Judith hav- , 
ing been at considerable pains to procure invitation dekets. 
for her and for Mrs Fisher. 

The Earl of Worth’s small party arrived at the H6tel de 
Ville shordy after eight o’clock, to fed a long line of carriages 
setting down their bmdens one after another, and the interior 
of the building aheady teeming with guests. The ante-rooms 
were crowded, and (said Colonel Audley) as hot as any in 
Vienna; and her ladyship, having had her train of lilac crape 
twice trodden on, was very glad to pass into the ballroom. 
Here matters were a littie better, the room bemg of huge pro- 
portions. Down one side of it were tall windows, with statues 
on pedestals set in each, while on the opposite side were 
corresponding embrasures, each one curtained, and em- 
blazoned with the letter W in a scroll. 

A great many of the guests were of Belgian or of Dutch 
nationality, but Lady Worth soon discovered English ac- 
quaintances among them, and was presently busy presenting 
Colonel Audley to those who had not yet met him, or recalling 
him to the remembrances of those who had. She did not per- 
ceive Miss Devenish in the room, but since she had taken up 
a position near the main entrance, she had little doubt of 
observing her arrival. Meanwhile, Colonel Audley remained 
beside her, and might have continued shaking hands, greeting 
old friends, and being made known to smiling strangers for 
any length of time, had not an interruption occurred which 
immediately attracted the attention of everyone present. 

A pronounced stir was taking place in the ante-room; a 
loud, whooping laugh was heard, and the next moment a 
well-made gentleman in a plain evening dress embellished 
\vith a number of Orders walked into the ballroom, escorted 
by the Mayor of Brussels, and a siu'te composed of senior 
officers in various glittering dress uniforms. The ribbon of 
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tlie Garter relieved the severity of the gcntlemaa’s dress, but 
except for his carriage there was little to proclaim the military 
man. Beside the gilded splendour of a German Hussar, and 
the scarlet brilliance of an English Guardsman, he looked 
almost out of place. He had rather sparse mouse-coloured 
hair, a little grirzled at the temples; a moutli pursed slightly 
in repose, but just now open in laughter; and a pair of chilly 
blue eyes set under strongly marked brows. The eyes must 
have immediately attracted attention had this not been in- 
evitably claimed by liis incredible nose. That high-bridged 
bony feature dominated his face and made it at once remark- 
able. It lent majesty to tlie countenance and terror to its 
owner’s frown. It was a proud, masterful nose, the nose of 
one who would brook no interference, and permit few liber- 
ties. It was also a famous nose, and anyone beholding it would 
have had to be very dull-witted not to have realized at once 
that it belonged to the Duke of Wellington. 

Lady Worth grasped its significance, but could scarcely be- 
lieve that quite the most soberly-dressed gentleman in tlie 
room (if you left out of account that casual sprinkhng of Or- 
ders) could really be the Field-Marshal himself. Even Lord 
Hill, at his elbow, was more resplendent, while any Cornet of 
Hussars would have cast him in the shade. 

That was Lady Wortli’s first impression, but a second, fol- 
lowing it swiftly, at once corrected it. The Duke had no need 
of silver lace or a scarlet-and-gold coat to attract the eye. He 
had a presence which made itself felt the instant he entered 
the room. He stood surroimded by his general staff, and they 
became no more than a splendid backgroimd for liis trim 
figure. It was very odd, reflected Lady Worth, watcliing him, 
for his height was no more than average, and he did not bear 
himself with any extraordinary dignity. Indeed, there seemed 
to be very little pomp about him. He was shaking hands 
briskly with the Belgian notables presented by the Alayor; he 
was laughing again, and really, his laugh was over-loud, not 
unlike the nciglihig of a horse. 

He came farther into the ballroom, pausing to greet indivi- 
duals, and, catcliing sight of Colonel Audley, said in a quick, 
resonant voice; “Ah, there you are, Audley! One of my 
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family, Baron— Colonel Audley, who has been with me in, 
Vienna, and will show us all how they perform the grande 
ronde there.” 

“Why, Charles, how do you do?” exclmmed the Duchess 
of Richmond, giving him her hand. “And Lady Worth! My 
dear Duke, I think you have not met Charles’s sister-in-law. 
Lady Worth, the Duke of Wellington !” 

Judith foimd herself under the piercing scrutiny of the 
Duke’s deep-set eyes, which surveyed her with an expression 
of decided approbation. She would have bowed merely, but 
he took her hmd in a firm grasp, and shook it, saying: “De- 
lighted 1 You must let me tell you how delighted I am to meet 
Audley’s sister. Do you make a long stay in Brussels? Eh? 
Yes? That’s capital! I shall hope for a better acquaintance.” 

Judith said something graceful, and as his Grace seemed 
inclined to linger, presented her husband. A brief How-de- 
do? was exchanged; other people pressed forward to claim the 
Duke’s attention; and he passed on, bowing to one person, 
shaking hands with another, calling out: “Hallo, how are 
you? Glad to see you!” to a third. Unlike the figure of her 
imagination, he seemed very much at home in a ballroom, 
quite accessible, cheerful to the verge of jocularity, and ready 
to be pleased. Such remarks of his as reached Lady Worth’s 
ears were none of them profound, and when the anxious be- 
sought his opinion of die political situation he replied with a 
joviality which had almost the effect of making him appear to 
be a little stupid. 

Lady Worth was still looking after the Duke when she 
caught sight of Miss Dcvcnish, standing not many paces dis- 
tant, beside her aunt, Judith noticed with satisfaction that she 
was in her best looks, her hair very prettily dressed, her cheeks 
faintly flushed, and her large eyes glowing. She had just de- 
cided not to seem to be in too great a hurry to introduce 
Charles, when his voice said in her car: “Who is that?” 

Nothing, thought Judith, could have been more opportime 1 
Lucy was far too unaffected to have purposely placed herself 
beside a plain young female in a dress of particularly harsh 
puce, but the effect could not have been more advantageous 
to her. How right she had been to advise the child to wear 
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her white satin! It was no wonder that she had caught 
Charles’s eye. She replied in a careless tone: “Oh, that is a 
young friend of mine, a Miss Dcvenish.” 

“Will you present me?” 

“Why, certainly! She is pretty, is she not?” 

“Pretty!” repeated the Colonel. “She is tlic loveliest crea- 
ture I ever beheld in my life !” 

Prejudiced as Judith was in Miss Devenish’s favour, this 
encomium seemed to be to her somewhat exaggerated. 
Cliarles sounded quite serious too : in fact, oddly serious. She 
turned her head, and found to her surprise that he was not 
looking in Miss Devenish’s direction, but towards the big 
double doorway. 

“Why, Charles, whom can you be staring at?” she began, 
but broke off as her gaze followed his. It was quite obvious 
whom Colonel Audley was staring at. He was staring at a 
vision in palest green satin draped in a cloud of silver net. The 
Lady Barbara Childe had arrived, and was standing direedy 
beneath a huge chandelier, just inside the ballroom. The 
candleUght touched her hair with fire, and made the emerald 
spray she wore in it gleam vividly. The heavy folds of sadn 
clung to her form, and clearly revealed the long, lovely line of 
a leg, a litde advanced beyond its fellow. Shoulders and 
breast were bare, if you ignored a scarf of silver net, which 
(thought Lady Worth) was easily done. Any woman would 
have agreed that the bodice of the wretched creature’s gown 
was cut indecendy low, while as for petdeoats. Lady Worth 
for one would have owned herself surprised to learn diat Bar- 
bara was wearing as much as a sdteh beneath her satin and her 
net. 

A glance at Colonel Audlcy’s face was enough to inform 
her that this disgraceful circumstance was not lilrely to weigh 
with him as it should. 

His hand come up to grasp her elbow, not ungendy, but 
with a certain urgency. “Miss Dcvenish, did you say?” 

“No, I did not!” replied Judidi crossly. She recollected 
herself, and added with an attempt to conceal her annoyance : 
“You are lookmg at the wrong lady. That is Barbara Cliildc. 
I daresay you may have heard of her.” 
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her white satin! It was no w'onder that she had caught 
Charles’s eye. She replied in a careless tone: “Oh, tliat is a 
young friend of mine, a Miss Devenish.” 

“Will you present me?” 

“Why, certainly! She is pretty, is she not?” 

“Pretty!” repeated the Colonel. “She is the loveliest crea- 
ture I ever beheld in my life !” 

Prejudiced as Judith was in Miss Devenish’s favour, this 
encomium seemed to be to her some^vhat e-xaggerated. 
Charles sounded quite serious too : in faa, oddly serious. She 
turned her head, and found to her surprise that he was not 
looking in Miss Devenish’s direction, but towards the big 
double doorway. 

“Why, Charles, whom can you be staring at?” she began, 
but broke off as her gaze followed his. It was quite obvious 
whom Colonel Audlcy was staring at. He was staring at a 
vision in palest green satin draped in a cloud of silver net. The 
Lady Barbara Childe had arrived, and was standing directly 
beneath a huge chandelier, just inside the ballroom. The 
candlelight touched her hair with fire, and made the emerald 
spray she wore in it gleam vividly. The heavy folds of satin 
clung to her form, and clearly revealed the long, lovely line of 
a leg, a little advanced beyond its fellow. Shoulders and 
breast were bare, if you ignored a scarf of silver net, which 
(thought Lady Worth) was easily done. Any woman would 
have agreed that the bodice of the wretched creature’s gown 
was cut indecently low, while as for petticoats, Lady Worth 
for one would have owned herself surprised to leam tliat Bar- 
bara was wearing as much as a stitch beneath her satin and her 
net. 

A glance at Colonel Audley’s face was enough to inform 
her that this disgraceful circumstance was not likely to weigh 
with him as it should. 

His hand came up to grasp her elbow, not ungently, but 
with a certain urgency. “Miss Devenish, did you say?” 

“No, I did not!” replied Judith crossly. She recollected 
herself, and added with an attempt to conceal her annoyance : 
“You are looking at the wrong lady. That is Barbara Childe. 
I daresay you may have heard of her.” 



“So that is Barbara Childe!” he said. “Are you acquainted 
with her? Will you present me?” 

“Well, really, Charles, my acquaintance with her is of the 
slightest. You know, she is not quite the thing. I will allow 
her to be excessively handsome, but I believe you would be 
disappointed if you knew her.” 

“Impossible!” he replied. 

Judith looked wildly round in search of inspiration, and 
encountered only the mocking eyes of her lord. She met that 
quizzical glance with one of entreaty not unmixed with in- 
ignation. The Earl took snuff with a wonderful air of ab- 
straction. 

Help came &om an unexpected quarter. Those standing by 
the door fell back; the orchestra struck up William of Nassau; 
the King and Queen of the Netherlands had arrived. 

There could be no question of performing introductions at 
such a moment. As the ushers came in, the crowd parted, till 
an avenue was formed; their Majesties were annoimced; every 
lady sank in a deep curtsy; and in walked King William, a 
stout gentleman, with his stout Queen beside him, and behind 
him his two sons. 

Majesty was in an affable mood, s miling broadly, ready to 
have any number of presentations made, and to be extremely 
gracious to everyone; but the Princes attracted more atten- 
tion. The younger, Frederick, was a fine young man, with not 
inconsiderable pretensions to good loofo. He bore himself 
stiffly, and favoured his acquaintances with an inclination of 
the head, accompanied by a small, regal smile. 

His brother, Ae Prince of Orange, though arrayed in all 
the magnificence of a general’s dress uniform, was a much less 
impressive figure. He was very tltin and held himself badly, 
and his good-humoured countenance bore a slight resem- 
blance to that of a startled faun. His smile, however, was dis- 
arming, and a marked tendency to wink at aonies whom he 
observed in the crowd could not but endear him to his more 
tmeeremonious fiiends. When he caught sight of Colonel 
Audley, an expression of delight leapt to his rather prominent 
eyes, and he waved to him ; and when the Duke of Wellington, 
having bowed punctih’ously over the King’s hand, turned to 
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pay Iiis respects to him, he frustrated any attempt at lonnality 
by starting forward, and taking tlic Duke’s hand with all the 
reverence of a junior oiBcer honoured by a great man. 

“I hope I see your Royal Highness in good health?” said 
the Duke. 

“I am so glad to see you, sir,” stammered his Royal High- 
ness. “I would have reported at your house this moming, but 
I did not know — I was at Braine-le-Comte — ^j'ou must forgive 
mcl” 

The Duke’s face relaxed. “I shall be happy to see 3’our 
Highness tomorrow, if that should be convenient to you.” 

“Yes, of course, sir !” his Highness assured him. 

Majesty, listening indulgently to this interchange, inter- 
vened to draw the Duke’s attention to his younger son. The 
Prince of Orange seized the opportunity to efface himself, and 
would have slipped away in search of more congenial com- 
panionship had not the signal for the dancing to begin been 
given at that moment. He was obh’ged to lead the opening 
quadrille with the Duchesse de Beaufort, and to dance a 
couple of waltzes with Madame d’Ursel and Madame 
d’Assche. After that, he considered his duty conscientiously 
performed, and disappeared from the ballroom into one of the 
adjoining rooms where refreshment and kindred spirits were 
' to be found. 

He entered between looped curtains to Snd a small but 
convivial party assembled there. Lord March, a £resh-£kced 
young man with grave eyes and a quick smile, was .-n 

a chair back, adjuring Colonel Audley, seated on the edae cf 
the table, and Colonel Fremantle, lounging against the vrali, 
to make a clean breast of their doings in Vienna. The fourth 
member of the group was Sir Alexander Cordon, 2 veun.^ 
man with a winning personality, who was ennaned in Sllin^ 
his glass from a decanter. ^ 

Charles!” cned the Prince^ coming forward in hi- im- 
petuous style. “MydearfeUow,how2reTcu?” 

Colonel Audley stood up. “Sir!” he 

The Prince wrung his hand. “'Now, don’t, I beg vonl I 
am so pl^ed you are here! Do not ier us have any cer^on" ' 
This is like Spain; we need only Canning, and Fhicy to 


walk in asking, ‘Where’s Slender Billy?’ and we are again the 
old family.” 

“That’s all very well, but you’ve become a great man since 
I saw you last,” objeaed Colonel Audley. “I think— yes, I 
think a Royal Tiger.” 

A general laugh greeted this old Headquarters’ joke. The 
Prince said: “You can’t call tiK a Tiger; I am not a visitor to 
the camp} But have you seen the real Tigers? Mon Dieu, do 
you remember we called the Due d’AngoulSme a Royal 
Tiger? But, my dear Charles — ^my dear Fremantle — the Diic 
de Berril No, really, you would not believe! You must see 
him drilling his men to appreciate him. He flies into a passion 
and almost falls oflf his horse. But on my honour!” 

“No, sir!” protested March. 

“I swear it!” He accepted a glass of wine &om Gordon, 
and perched hims elf on the arm of a chair. “Confusion to 
Boneyl” he said, and drank. “And General Roder!” he re- 
sumed. 

“Confusion to him too, sir?” murmured Gordon. 

“No — yes! The worst of our Tigers! Have you met 
General Roder, Charles? He doesn’t like the British, he 
doesn’t like the Dutch, he doesn’t like the Belgians, he doesn’t 
like the French, he doesn’t even like your humble servant. So 
here is confusion to General Roder!” 

While this toast was being drunk, a pleasant-faced oSicer in 
Dutch uniform had peep’ed round the curtam and then come 
into the room. He was considerably older than any of the 
young men drinking confusion to the unfortunate Prussian 
Commissioner, but was hailed by them with cheerful affec- 
tion. 

“Hallo, Baron! Come in!” said Audley. "How are 
you?” 

“Glass of wine with you, Baron?” Fremande held up the 
, decanter invidngly. 

“Constant! We are drinking confusion to General von 
Roder. Join us immediately!” commanded his Royal master. 

The Baron Constant de Rcbecque glanced swifdy over his 
shoulder. He accepted a glass of wine, but said in very good 

English; “I beg of you, sir ! Consider where you are, and 
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who 70a are, arri— ve— 
him, then.! And now wil 
for their .Majesties, aad 
yoarself -7; prir^l Your 
rnll be displeased.” 


■5-eI!, very vreil, here is ccafuaica to 
J you recoliecr, sir, that this is a fire 
ir is sspecied that yea tvill ccaduct 
abs-epce Trill be noticed : his .'.iajesty 


The Prince shrugged his shoulders. ‘*It is absurd. I vrili 
not spend all the evening being dvil to the Tigers, and I Trill 
not conduct myself e?i prirtce if that means I mtist not diinh a 
glass of tvine v.ith my friends.” 

“Sir, you are also the General in Command of the Aimj, 
and not any more a junior aide-de-camp.” 

The Prince patted his arm. “Constant, p-nunre, you 
have not seen — you have not heard! You are dreaming, in 
faa. Go and look vrho is here tonight. .\iy poor command is 
quite at an end.” 

“Mc7i prince, you are sdU in command, and you must 
mingle with your guests.” 

“That’s quite true, sir,” said Fremantle. “The Duke 
hasn’t taken over the command yet. Duty calls you. General!” 

At this moment, and while the Prince still looked recal- 
citrant, a very tall man with the buff collar and silver lace of 
the 52nd Regiment appeared benveen the curtains, and stood 
silently surveying the group. He was Saxon fair, with ice- 
blue eyes, a high-bridged nos^ and a fighting chin , and was 
built on splendid lines that were marred only bj- the droop of 
his right shoulder, the joint of which had become anchylosed, 
from a wound incurred in the Peninsula. At sight of him. 
Lord March straightened himself instinctively, and Colonel 
Fremantle jumped up from his chair. 

The Prince turned his head, and pulled a grimace. “You 
need not tell me ! You are looking for me. First my quarter- 
master-general, and now my military secretary. Your health. 
Sir John!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Colonel Colbome in his slow deep 
voice. A smile crept into his eyes. “I thought I should find 
you with tite riffraff of the staff,” he remarked. “If I were 
your Highness, I would return to the ballroom.” 

“Because my father will be displeased,” said the Prince. “I 
have that by heart.” 



“No,” repHed Sir John. "Because his Majesty is more tlian 

likely to request the Duke to speak to you, sir.’ _ : 

“Oh, mon DieuV’ exclaimed the Prince, preparing- for in- 
stant flight. “You are entirely right! Charles, my hotel is m 
the Rue de Brabant ! I charge you, don’t forget I I will go and 
do my duty, and dance with all the ugly old women. Would 
you like to be presented to a fat Frau} No? Well, then, au 
revoirl” • 

“Stay a moment!” said Colonel Audley suddenly. “Do 
that for me, sir, will you?” _ . 

The Prince paused in the doorway, looldng back wth a 
laugh in lus eyes. “What, present you to a fat Frau}” 

“No, to the Lady Barbara Childe.” 

The Prince’s brow shot up; a low whistle broke from Lord 
March; Colonel Fremantle said solicitously; “My poor fel- 
low, you are not yourself. Take my advice and go quiedy 
home to bed.” 

Audley reddened, but only said : “I am perfeedy serious. I 
have been trying for the past hour to get an inttoduedon, but 
there’s no coming near her for the crowd rotmd her. You 
could present me, sir, if you would.” 

“Steal into the supper-room and change the tickets on the 
tables,” suggested ?toch flippantiy. 

“Don’t do it, sir!” recommended Fremantle, 

The Prince laughed. “But Charles, this is the road to ruin ! 
Really, you tvish it?” 

“Most earnesdy, sir.” 

“Come, then, but mind, I am not to be blamed for the con- 
sequences!” 

. Colonel Audley had not exaggerated the difiiculty of ap- 
proaching Barbara Childe. When she left the dancing-floor 
on the arm of her partner she became engulfed in a crowd of 
impatient supplicants who would scarcely give place to any 
under the rank of a general. All had, however, to fall back 
before the Prince of Orange, who led Colonel Audley up to 
her ladyship, and said svith his appealing smile: “Lady Bar- 
bara, I want to present to you a friend of mine who desires 
beyond anything this introduction. Colonel Audlev— Ladv 
Barbara Childe!” . 
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Colonel Audley bowedj and looked up to find the Lady 
Barbara’s brilliant gaze upon him. There was candid specula- 
tion in itj a tolerant smile just parted the lady’s lips. The 
Colonel returned the look, smiled, and said in his pleasant 
voice: “How do you do?” 

“How do you do?” responded Barbara slowly, still looking 
at him. 


CHAPTER 4 

The Colonel, finding a gloved hand held out to him, took it 
in his, and bent his head to kiss it. Barbara looked down at it 
witli a little bewilderment, as though she wondered why she 
had extended it. 

“Do please grant the Colonel one waltz 1” said the Prince, 
amusement quivering in his voice. 

He moved away. The Comte de Lavisse said in English: 
“But how should that be possible, one asks oneself?” 

“May I have the honour?” said the Colonel. 

“But no !” objected the Count. “This leads to an affair of 
tlie most sanguinary! I shall immediately send my friends to 
call upon you !” 

“We shall all send our friends to call upon you !” declared 
an officer of tlie 1st Guards. “Audley, tliis is piracy! Those 
wishing to dance with Lady Bab must present their creden- 
tials a full week beforehand 1” 

Captain Chalmers, of the 52nd, said: “Send him about his 
business, Bab 1 These staff officers are not at all the thing. 
Stick to the Light Division !” 

“These Light Division men. Lady Barbara,” said Colonel 
Audley, “fancy themselves more important than the rest of 
die Army put together. I tell you in confidence, but you know 
it is a fact that diey brag shockingly.” 

“An insult!” declared Chalmers. “i\n insult from a staff 
officer ! Bab, I appeal to your sense of justice!” 

Barbara laughed, and, laying her hand on Colonel Aud- 
Icy’s arm, said: “Oh, the wishes of Royalty arc tantamount to 
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“No ” replied Sir John. “Because his Majesty is more than 
likely to request the Duke to speak to you, sir.” ■. . 

“Oh, mon Diewl” exddmed the Prince, prepaimg tor in- 
stant fli^t. “You are entirely right* Charles, my hotel is in 
thcRuede Brabant! I charge you, don’t forget! I will go and 
do my duty, and dance vrith all the ugly old women. Would 
you like to be presented to a fat Fraiii No? Well,, then, an 

rraoiV!” ^ 

"Stay a moment!” said Colonel Audley suddenly. Do 
that for me, sir, will you?” 

The Prince paused in the doorway, looking back with a 
laugh in lus eyes. “What, present you to a fat FrauT' 

“No, to the Lady Barbara Qiilde,” 

The Prince’s brow shot up; a low whistle broke firom Lord 
March; Colonel Fremantle sdd solicitously: “My poor fel- 
low, you are not yourself. Take my advice and go quietly 
home to bed,” 

Audicy reddened, but only said : “I am perfectly serious. I 
have been trying for the past hour to get ah introduction, but 
there’s no coming near her for the crowd round her. ' You 
could present me, sir, if you would.” 

“Steal into the supper-room and change the tickets on the 
tables,” suggested March flippantly. 

“Don’t do it, sir!” recommended Fremantle. 

The Prince laughed. “But Charles, this is the road to ruin ! 
Really, you wish it?” 

“Most earnestly, sir.” 

“Come, then, but mind, I am not to be blamed for the con- 
sequences !” 

Colonel Audley had not exaggerated the difflculty of ap- 
proaching Barbara Childe. When she left the dancing-floor 
on the arm of her partner she became engulfed in a crowd of 
impatient supplicants who would scarcely give place to any 
under the rank of a general. All had, however, to fall back 
before the Prince of Orange, who led Colonel Audley up to 
her ladyship, and said with his appealing smile: “Lady Bar- 
bara, I want to present to you a friend of mine who desires 
beyond anything this introduction. Colonel Audley— Lady 
Barbara Childe!” 
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Colonel Audlcy bowedj and looked up to find the Ladj 
Barbara’s brilliant gaze upon him. There was candid specula- 
tion in it, a tolerant smile just parted the lady’s lips. The 
Colonel returned the look, smiled, and said in his pleasani 
voice: “How do you do?” 

“How do you do?” responded Barbara slowly, still looking 
at him, 


CHAPTER 4 


\ 

i 


TtiE Colonel, finding a gloved liand held out to him, took ii 
in his, and bent his head to kiss it. Barbara looked down at ii 
with a litde bewilderment, as though she wondered why she 
had extended it. 

“Do please grant the Colonel one waltz!” said the Prince 
amusement quivering in his voice. 

He moved away. The Comte de Lavisse said in English 
“But how should that be possible, one asks oneself?” 

“May I have the honour?” said the Colonel. 

“But nol” objeaed the Count. “This leads to an affair ol 
tlie most sanguinary 1 I shall immediately send my friends tc 
call upon you!” 

“We shall all send our friends to call upon you!” declarer 
an officer of the 1st Guards. “Audley, this is piracy! Thost 
wishing to dance with Lady Bab must present their creden- 
tials a full week beforehand!” 

Captain Chalmers, of the 52nd, said : “Send him about hi 
business, Bab ! These staff officers are not at all the thing 
Suck to the Light Division!” 

“These Light Division men. Lady Barbara,” said Colonc 
Audley, “fancy themselves more important than the rest o: 
die Army put together. I tell you in confidence, but you knov. 
it is a fact that they brag shockingly,” 

“An insult!” declared Chalmers. “An insult from a staf 
officer! Bab, I appeal to your sense of justice!” 

Barbara laughed, and, laying her hand on Colonel Aud- 
ley’s arm, said; “Oh, the v/isbes of Royalty are tantamount tc 


comniands, gentlemen.” She kissed her hand to her court, 

and walked back on to the floor with Colonel Audley. 

He danced well, and she as though by instinct. Neither 
spoke for one or two turns, but presendy Barbara raised her 
eyes to his face, and asked abruptly: “'^y did you look at 
me ro?” 

He smiled down at her. “I don’t know how I looked. I 
have been wanting to dance with you all the evening. Does 
every man say that to you?”- 

“Yes,” she replied nonchalantly. 

“I was afraid it must be so. I wish I might think of 
something to say to you which would interest you by its 
novelty.” 

“Oh I . . . Can you not?” 

“No. If I said the only thing I can think of to say you 
would find it abominably commonplace.” 

“Should I? What is it?” 

“1 love you,” replied the Colonel. 

Momentary surprise, which caused her wonderful eyes to 
fly upwards to his again, gave place immediately to frank 
amusement. Her enchanting gurgle of laughter escaped her; 
she said: "You are wrong. The unexpected cannot be com- 
monplace.” 

“Was it unexpected? I had not thought that possible.” 

“Certainly. At the end of a week I might expect you to say 
just that, but you have said it within ten minutes of making 
my acquaintance, and so have taken my breath away. Go on: 
I like to be surprised,” 

“That is all,” said the Colonel, 

Again she cast him that considering glance, “You are very 
clever, or very simple. Which is it?” 

“I haven’t a notion,” replied the Colonel. 

“Ah! Is this strategy — from a staff officer?” 

“No, it is the truth.” 

“But, my friend, you are fantastic! You will next be mak- 
ing me an offer!” 

He nodded. She saw the twinkle in his eye and responded 
to it. “Let us sit down. I don’t care to dance any more. Who 
are you?” 
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He compelled her to tre . 

room, and then ledherontherccrtopieinzm: 
through them Into the first azte ertm risr. 

“Aly name is Qiarlss Anaiey: try am.7 rtt 
colonel; my regimentai rank, ira;-er. er 



iail I tell 


you?” . 

She interrupted him. “Andley . . . On. I nave it. You^^e 
Worth’s brother. Why did the Prince present you to me?’’ 

“Because I asked him to. Thar mj only strategy.” 

She sat down upon a couch against the 17311 , and with a 
movement of her hand invited him to take his place beside 
her. He did so, and after a moment she said with her odd, 
boyish curtness; “I think I never saw you before tonight, 
did I?” 

“Never. I have been employed in the Peninsula, and later 
in Paris and Vienna. But I have a little the advantage of you. 
You, I daresay, had never heard of me before, but / had heard 
of you,” 

“That’s horrid!” she said quickly. 

“Why?’ 

“Oh! People never say nice things about me. What have 
you been told?’ 

“That you were beaudfiiL” 

“And?” 

“And disastrous.” 


‘ I don’t mind tha^ but should not you take cate?” 

“You are forgetting that I am a soldier, and therefore is- 
uxed to risks.” 

She laughed, “You’ve a confoundedly reair roncue.’ 
Corner take me back into the ballroom; mr rer'uuujon wonk 
stand all this sitting about in antechambers,' I 

He rose at once, but said: “I wonder wir w- --- 
me that?” ' ' - - . 

She too ivas on her feet; she hii to ^ 

eyes, but only a h'ttle. ‘You cen’!- •- 

“No. I don’t.” ' ' 


“Nevertheless, it is the truth. 

He looked at her for a moment, half . .. 

his head, and held up a finger. 


waltz they are playing? It has been the rage in Vienna. Will 
you dance with me again?” 

A shade of admiration came into her eyes; she said appre- 
ciatively : “The deuce take it! I believe— yes^ I believe that 
was a snub ! But you must not snub me!” 

■ He turned towards her, and took both her hands in a strong 
clasp, “Don’t speak ill ofyourself, and I won’t. There!” He 
raised her hands one after another to his lips, and lighdy 
kissed them. “My dance, I think. Lady Barbara?” 

They went back into the ballroom; the Colonel’s arm en- 
circled that supple waist; a gloved hand lay light as a feather- 
on his shoulder; Barbara murmured: “You waltz charm- 
ingly, Colonel.” 

“So do you. Lady Barbara.” 

She stole a mischievous glance up at his face. “That was to 
be expected. It is still thought a trifle /mr in England, you 
know.” 

From a little distance, Gcorgiana Lennox, circling roimd 
very dashingly with Lord Hay, caught sight of them, and 
promptly exclaimed: “Oh, how infamous!” 

“Where? Wlio?” demanded Hay. 

“Over there, stupid! Don’t you see? Bab Childe has 
seized on one of the nicest men in Brussels! Of all the 
wretched pieces of work! I do think she might be content 
with her odious Lavisse, and not steal Charles Audley as 
well!” 

“Lucky devil!” said Hay. 

“Sir!” said Gcorgiana in outraged accents. “Take me back 
to Mama tliis instant, if you please !” 

“Oh lord!” gasped Hay ruefully. “I didn’t mean it, 
Georgy, really, I didn’t!” 

She allowed herself to be mollified, but remarked sagely: 
“You may think him lucky, but I expect Lady Worth won’t.” 

She was quite right. From the harbour of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s gallant arm, Judith too had perceived her brother-in- 
law and his partner. That the couple could waltz better than 
any odier in the room, and were attracting some attention, 
afforded her not the slightest gratification. She had observed 
the look on Colonel Audley’s face, and although she had never 
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before seen liim wear that particular expression she had not 
the least doubt of its significance. 

Sir Henry, noticing the direction of her troubled gaze, 
manoiuvrcd that he too might see what had caught her eye. 
He said: “Your brotlier-in-law, is it not, Lady Worth?” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged. 

“Dances very well, I see. All the Duke’s family do, of 
course. But he will be making enemies if he monopolizes Bab 

aiilde.” 

“iMonopolizes her?” faltered Judith. “Is not this the first 
time he h^ danced with her?” 

“Oh no! He was dancing with her the last waltz. My \vife 
tells me the young fellows form up in column for the honour 
of obtaining the lady’s hand.” 

“Charles is fortunate, then,” said Judith. 

“If you choose to call it fortunate,” said Sir Henry, giving 
her a somewhat shrewd look. “I don’t want to see any c:' nrr 
staff entangled in that direction. She has a very unserirng 
effect, from what I can discover. One of Barnes's bey? Irsc 
his head badly over her, and is now of about as much use n- 
Barnes as my wife’s little spaniel would be.” 

“I wonder who introduced Charles to her?” 

Sir Henry laughed shortly. “I can tel! you tnin necr nn~ 
The Prince of Orange,” 

Judith pursued the subject no further. Snr Henr" - nz- 
fercnccs with tlte Prince made it tactless :: nnrrnunr nir 
ebullient young gentleman’s name into any nm-nmnnn: mr 
his second-in-command. 

Colonel Audley relinquished Barbint rrinmn nn_ n.- 
covering a disinclination in himself to v-nr nmn; 
went away in search of other amnsemenn Ten ~n nr mn 
to find, for he had many fneads rresenn nnr — rm r -xn- 
a pleasant hour wandering about the bnirrnn: m tr m- 
ing salons, exchanging greetfugs mi nm mu n nnmnr- 
ances. 


Two suppers were beim -emeu r n 
lecc affair given by the Kizz z: izz — x 
the otlter a less select aui — — 
in an adjoining salcu. Ihe 'hi ~ luu 


of the first party; so, too, was Colonel Audley, in his character 
of aide-de-camp. He was about to join the stream of people 
passing through the ballroom to the King’s supper parlour, 
and was standing by the entrance to one of the apartments 
leading out of the main antechamber, when the curtains ob- 
scuring the room behind him were thrust back, and Miss 
Devenish came out, almost running, her cheeks flushed, and 
one hand clasping to her shoulder a tom frill of lace. 

So precipitate was her arrival in the antechamber that she 
nearly collided tvith Colonel Audley and recoUed with an ex- 
clamation on her lips and an appearance of great confusion. 

Colonel Audley had turned, with a word of apology for ob- 
structing the way. Miss Devenish, still clutdiing her tom 
frill, said in a breathless voice; “It is of no consequence. It 
was quite my fault. I beg your pardon — I was going in search 
of my aunt!” 

Colonel Audley glanced from this agitated little lady to- 
wards the room from which she had fled in such haste, and 
took a step towards the entrance. Miss Devenish put out her 
hand quickly to stop him: “Oh, please!” she said. “I don’t 
wish — I am being very stupid. So ve.xing! I have had the 
misfortune to tear my lace, and must get it pinned up.” 

Colonel Audley took her trembling hand in his, and held it 
in a comfortingly fiinn clasp. “My dear ma’am, what has hap- 
pened to distress you?” he asked. “Is there anything I can 
do?” 

“Oh no, indeed! You are very kind, but it was nothing — 
really nothing at ail ! If I could find my aunt — it is riinft to be 
going in to supper, I believe.” 

Colonel Audley glanced towards the ballroom. “We will 
do our best to discover her, but I am afraid it will be a difficult 
task,” he said. “Does she expect you to join her in the supper- 
room?” 

“Oh yes! That is, nothing was said, but of course she 
. would expea me. I was to have gone in with a— a gentleman, 

only . . .” She broke off, blushing more furiously than ever. 

“ Only that perhaps the gendeman had had a trifle too much 
to drinlt, and so forgot himself,” finished die Colonel in a 
matter-of-fact voice. 
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Miss Ucvcnish gave a gasp, and looked quickly up into hi 
face. The smile in Iiis eyes seemed to reassure her. She said 
“Yes, that was it. Oh, how singular it must appear to you 
But indeed ” 

“It doesn’t appear in the least singular to me,” he inter 
rupted. “But your lace! That is a more serious matter. I 
you had a pin — or even two pins — in your redcule, and coulc 
trust to my bungling fingers, I believe I could set it to rights.’ 

The fright had by this time quite died out of her eyes, r 
smile quivered on her lips. She replied: “I liave a pin — tw( 
pins — but are you sure you can?” 

“No,” said the Colonel. “But I am sure I can try. Giv( 
me your pins.” 

She glanced round, but they were alone in the antecham 
ber. “Thank you: you are very obliging!” she said anc 
opened her reticule. 

The pins once discovered, it was a matter of a minute o 
two only before the frills were in place again. Aliss Devenisl 
was quite astonished by the Colonel’s deediness. “I madi 
sure you would prick me at least!” she said merrily. “But ! 
am quite in your debt! Thank you !” 

He offered his arm. “May I take you to your aunt, if wi 
can find her?” 

“Oh ! I should be very happy: but am I not trespass 

ing on your time?” 

“How should you be? Perhaps your aunt may be waitinj 
for you in the ballroom.” 

No trace, however, of Mrs Fisher was to be found there 
nor was she discovered in the corridor leading to the seconc 
supper-room. 

“I am afraid there is nothing for it but for you to accept m( 
in place of your other supper parmcr,” said tlie Colonel 
“Your aunt must have gone in already, and from what I liav( 
seen of the crowd there you will be lucicy indeed if you con 
trive to find her. Sliall we go in?” 

She looked doubtfully at him. “But are you sure you art 
not e.\pected in die otlicr room? I thought — someone told m< 
— that nearly all the staff officers were invited, and you an: 
one, arc you not?” 
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“I anjj but no one will care a button wbetber I sup in the 
other room or notj I assure you,” replied the Colonel. “It 
will be very dull, if I know these staff fimctions.” 

“Will it?” 

“Oh, I give you my word ! It will last an interminable time, 
and a great many people will make interminable speeches. I 
should infinitely prefer to sup with you.” 

Miss Devenish smiled. “I shall be very happy to go with 
you,” she said, “indeed, I think I should feel wretchedly lost 
by myself. There are so many people!” 

They fell in with the slow-moving stream of guests, and 
presently found themselves in a large, brilliantly-lit room set 
out with any number of tables, and already bewilderingly full 
of people. As they paused within the room, looking about 
them for a couple of vacant places, Miss Devenish exclaimed: 
“Oh, there she isl” and started towards a table near the door, 
at which was seated a stout, good-htimoured-looking lady in 
purple sarsnet and a mrban. 

“There you are, my love!” said Mrs Fisher. “I came in 
early to be sure of obtaining a good place. Well, and are you 
enjoying yourself? For my part I find the rooms very hot, 
but I daresay young people don’t notice such things. You had 
better sit down while you may. I assure you I have been 
quite put to it to keep these seats for you.” 

Miss Devenish turned to Colonel Audley. “Thank you so 
very much! You need not miss your engagement in the other 
room after all, you see.” 

Mrs Fisher, having favoured the Colonel with a sleepy yet 
shrewd scrutiny, interposed to invite him most hospitably to 
join her at the table. “I would not go into the other room if 
I were you,” she told him. “I daresay they will be makin g 
speeches for as much as a couple of hours.” 

“Just what I have been saying to your niece, ma’am,” he 
replied, pulling out a chair for Miss Devenish. 

As he did so a hand smote him on the shoulder. “Hallo, 
Charles! How ate you? What are you doing here? I thought 
you were supping in state! Judith and Worth are.” 

The Colonel turned. “Hallo, Perry!” he said, shaking 
hands. “How do you do, Lady Taverner? Yes, I ought to be 
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in the other room, but I missed Worth, and so came here 
instead. Are you staying long in Brussels? Do you like 
it?” 

“Oh, pretty fair! ’Evening, ma’am — ’evening, Aliss 
Devcnish. Look, Harriet, there’s Dawson waving to us: he 
has secured a table. Charles, are you staying with Worth? 
Oh then, I shall sec you!” 

Pic passed on, and the Colonel turned back to Miss 
Devcnish to find her staring at him in the liveliest surprise. 
He could not help laughing. “But what have I done? What 
have I said?” he asked. 

“Oh ! nothing, of course ! But I had no idea you were Colo- 
nel Audlcy until Sir Peregrine spoke to you. Lady Wortli is 
such a particular friend of mine!” 

Mrs Fisher interposed to say in ratlier a bewildered voice; 
“My love, what is all this? Surely you have been intro- 
duced 1” 

“No,” admitted Miss Devcnish. “I came upon Colonel 
Audley quite by accident.” 

“But we were as good as introduced, ma’am,” said the 
Colonel, “for I distinctly remember my sister telling me that 
she would present me to Miss Devcnish. But just then the 
King and Queen arrived, and the opportunity was lost.” 

Mrs Fisher smiled indulgently, but remarked that she had 
never known her niece to be so shatterbrained. 

A couple of hours later Lady Worth, coming back into ±e 
ballroom on her husband’s arm, was dumbfounded by the 
sight of Colonel Audlcy waltzing with Miss Devenish. 

“Oh, so you contrived it, did you?” said Worth, also ch- 
serving this circumstance. 

“I did no such thing!” replied Judith. “In fact, I had 
quite made up my mind it would be useless to present him to 
poor Lucy, straight from Bab Childe’s dutches! But was 
there ever such a provoking man? Not but what I am wiiy 
glad to sec him with Lucy. Even you will admit t-m aim 
would be preferable to an entanglement with Lady Eariami 
I wonder who introduced him to her?” 

She was soon to learn from the lady herself fa what — 
tlie Colonel had become acquainted with i\Iiss Derenish, ter 



Lucy joined her presently and confided the story to her sym- 
pathetic ear. 

“Very disagreeable for you,” said Judith, “I am glad 
Charles was at hand to be of assistance.” 

“He was so very kind ! But I am afraid you must have been 
wondering what had become of him. Was it very wrong of 
me to let him have supper with us?” 

Judith started. “So that was where he was ! To be sure, I 
could not see him at any of the tables, but there tvas such a 
crowd I might easily miss him. I make no doubt he had a 
much more agreeable time of it with you.” 

“We had a very cosy party,” replied Miss Devenish, “if 
only my aunt had not found Ae heat so oppressive! Colonel 
Audley has such pleasant, open manners ^t he makes one 
feel one has known him ail one’s life.” 

Lady Worth agreed to it, and had the satisfaction, during 
their drive home, of hearing Colonel Audley comment favour- 
ably on Jdiss Devenish. “A very charnung, unaffected girl,” 
he said. 

“I am glad you were able to be of service to her.” 
“P innin g up her lace? No very great matter,” replied the 
Colonel. 

‘T understood she had a disagreeable adventure: some 
young man (she would not tell me his name) was imgentle- 
manly enough to force his attentions upon her, surely?” 

“Oh, I had nothing to do with that I” said the Colonel. “He 
was probably in his cups, and meant no serious harm.” 

“She is unfortunately situated in having an aunt too in- 
dolent to chaperon her as she should, and an unde whose 
birth and manners cannot add to her consequence. The 
fact of her being an heiress makes her very generally sought 
after.” 

“An enviable position!” said the Colonel. 

“Ah, you do not know! But I was an heiress myself, and I 
can tell you it was sometimes a very unenviable position.” 

Worth said, with a note of amusement in his voice: 
“My position was certainly so, but that you experienced any- 
thing but the most profound enjoyment comes as news to 
>> 
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She was betrayed into a laugh, but said: “Well, perhaps I 
did enjoy teasing you at least, but recollect that I was never a 
shy creature like Lucy.” 

“I recollect that perfectly,” said the Earl, 

“Is Aliss Devenish shy? I did nor find her so,” said the 
Colonel. “Shy girls are the devil, for they won’t talk, and 
have such a habit of blushing that one is for ever thinl-dng one 
has said sometlting shocking. I found Miss Devenish per- 
fectly conversable.” 

Judith was sausfied. The Colonel, though ready to discuss 
the fete, had apparently forgotten Barbara Childe’s existence. 
Not one word of admiration for her crossed his lips; her name 
was not mentioned. 

“Julian, what a mercy! I don’t believe he can have liked 
her after all !” confided her ladyship later, in tire privacy of 
her own bedroom. “Indeed, I might have trusted to his e:t- 
ccllent good sense. Did you notice that he did not once speak 
of her?” 

“I did,” replied the Earl somewhat grimly. 

“WcU?” 

He looked at her, smiling, and took her chin in his hand. 
“You are an evcr-constant source of delight to me, my love. 
Did you know?” he said, kissing her. 

Judith returned this embrace with great readiness, but 
asked: “Why? Have I said something silly?” 

“Very silly,” Worth assured her tenderly. 

“How horrid you arc! Tell me at once!” 

“My adorable simpleton, Charles induced no less a person- 
age tlian the Prince of Orange to present him to the most 
strildng woman in the room, seized not one but uvo waltzes 
which I have not the least doubt were bespoken days ago by 
less fortunate suitors, and comes away at the end of the even- 
ing with apparently not one word to say of a lady whom even 
you will admit to be of quite extraordinary beauty.” 

“Oh !" she said. “Is tliat a bad sign, do you think?” 

“The worst!” he answered. 

She was shaken, but said stoutly: “Well, I don’t believe it. 
Qiarles has great good sense. I am perfectly at ease.” 

Had she been privileged to observe Colonel Audley’s 



actions not very many hours later her faith m ms gooa sense 
might have suffered a shock. The Colonel’s staff training had 
made him expert in obtaining desired information, and he had 
not wasted his time at the fete. While his sister-in-law still 
lay sleeping, he was up, and in the Earl’s stables. Seven 
o’clock saw him cantering gently down the Allee Verte, be- 
yond the walls of the town, mounted on a blood mare reserved 
for his brother’s exclusive use. 

Nor was this energy wasted. The edge had scarcely gone 
from the mare’s morning freshness before the Colonel was, 
rewarded fay the sight of a slim figure, in a habit of cerulean 
blue, cantering ahead of him, unattended by any groom, and 
mounted on a rakmg grey hunter. 

The Colonel gave the mate her head, and in two minutes 
was abreast of the grey. Lady Barbara, hearing the fiymg 
hooves, had turned her head, and immediately urged the grey 
to a gallop. Down the deserted AUde raced the horses, be- 
tween ttvo rows of thick lime trees, and with the still waters of 
the canal shining on their left. 

“To the bridge !’’ called Barbara. 

The Colonel held the mare in a little. “Done! What will 
you wager?’’ 

“Anything you please!” she said recklessly. 

“Too rash! I might take an unfair advantage 1” 

“Pooh!” she returned. 

They flew on, side fay side, until in the distance the faridge 
leading over the canal to the Lackon road came into sight. 
Then the Colonel relaxed his grip and allowed the Doll to 
lengthen her stride. For a moment or two the grey kept 
abreast, but die pace was too swift for her to hold. The mare 
pulled ahead, flashed on up the avenue, was checked just 
short of the bridge, and reached it, dancing on her hooves and 
snatching a little at the bit. 

Barbara came up like a thunderbolt, and reined in, panting. 
“Oh, by God! Three lengths!” she called out. “What do I 
lose?” 

The Colonel leaned forward in the saddle to pat the Doll’s 
neck. Under the brim of his low-cocked hat his eyes laughed 
into Barbara’s. “I wish it naight be your heart!” 
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“My dear sir, doa’t you know I haven’t one? Come now I 
In all seriousness?” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. She had had the audacity to 
cram over her flaming curls a hat like an English ofliccr’s 
forage cap. She wore it at a raffish angle, the leathern peak 
almost obscuring the vision of one merry cj-e. Her habit was 
severely plain, with no more tlian two rows of silver buttons 
adorning it, but the cravat round her throat was deeply edged 
with lace, its ends thrust tlirough a buttonhole. 

“One of your gloves,” said the Colonel, and held out his 
hand. 

She pulled it off at once, and tossed it to him. He caught 
it, and tucked it into the breast of his coat. 

She wheeled her mount, and prepared to retrace her steps. 
The Colonel fell in beside her at a walking pace. 

“Do you collca gloves. Colonel?” 

“I have not up till now,” he replied. “But a glove is a 
satisfactory keepsake, you know. Something of the wearer 
always remains with it.” 

“Let me tell you that a gallant man would have let me win 1” 
she said, with a touch of raillery. 

He turned his head. “Are you in general so spoilt?” 

“Of course! I’m Bab Childe!” she replied, opening her 
eyes at him. 

“And challenged me to a race in tlie c.\pcctation of being 
permitted to win?” 

Her mouth lifted a little at the corners; the one eye he 
could see glinted provocatively. “What do you tliink?” 

“I think you are loo good a sportsman. Lady Barbara.” 

“Ami? I wonder?” Her gaze flitted to the Doll ; she said 
appreciatively : “I like a man to be a judge of horseflesh. 
What’s her breeding?” 

“I haven’t a notion,” replied tlic Colonel. “To tell you tlie 
truth, she is out of my brodier’s stable.” 

“I thought 1 knew her. But this is abominable! How was 
I to guess you would steal one of Worth’s horses? I consider 
you to have won almost by a trick ! She’s tlie devil to go, isn’t 
she? Does he know you ha%’c her out?” 

“Not yet,” admitted tlie Colonel. “My dependence is all 
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on his being still too delighted at having me restored to him 

to object.” t i 

She laughed. "You deserve to be thrown out of doom I I 
believe that to be the mare he habitually rides himself 5’ ^ 
“Obj it won’t come to thatl” said the Colonel. “I shall im- 
plore my sister-in-law’s intercession. That is a nice fellow 
you have there,” 

She passed her hand over the grey’s neck. “Yes, this is 
Coup de Grace. We are in the same case, only that while you 
stole your lady, I have been lent this gentleman.” 

“Whom does he belong to?” asked the Colonel, running an 
eye over his points. “He may have a French name, but I’ll 
swear he’s of English breeding.” 

“Captain de Lavisse bought him in England last year,” she 
replied with one of her sidelong looks. 

“Did he?” said the Colonel. "Captain de Lavisser— is he 
the man who was standing beside you last night, when I first 
met you?” 

“I don’t recoUea, but it is very probable. He is in the 5lh 
National Militia: Count Bylandt’s brigade, stationed some- 
where near Nivelles — Buzet, I think. He has estates north of 
Ghent, and a mily delightful house in the Rue d’Aremberg, 
here in Brussels.” 

“A gentleman of consequence, evidently.” 

“Fabulously rich!” said Barbara with an ecstatic sigh, and 
touching the grey’s flank with her heel, went ahead with a 
brisk trot. 

He rode after; both horses broke into a canter, and their 
riders covered some distance imder the limes without speak- 
ing. Barbara presendy turned her head and asked blundy: 
“Did you ride this way, and at this hour, to meet me?” 
“Yes, of course.” 

She looked a littic amused. “How did you know I rode 
. here before breakfast?” 

“Something you said last night gave me the clue, and I 
discovered the rest.” 

■ “The deuce you did! I had thought very few people knew 
ofthis habit of mine. Don’t betray me, if you please. I don’t 
want an escort,” 
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“Shall I go?” enquired the Colonel ’.wth uplifted brows. 

She reined in again to a walk. “No. You have had tlte luck 
to encounter me in a charming mood, which is not a thing that 
happens every day of the week. I warn you, I have the most 
damnable temper, and it is generally at its worst before brealt- 
fast.” 

“Oh, that is capital !” declared die Colonel. “You show 
me how I can be of real service to you. I will engage to be 
here to quarrel with you any morning you may wish for a 
sparring partner.” 

“I think,” she said quite seriously, “that you would not 
make a good sparring parmer. You would spare me too 
much.” 

“Not I!” 

She did not answer. A solitary horseman, cantering down 
the avenue towards them, had caught her anendon. i\s he 
drew nearer, she turned to the Colonel with one of her wicked 
looks, and said : “You arc about to meet the Captain Count de 
Lavisse. Shall you like that? He is quite charming!” 

“Then obviously I shall,” he answered. “But I thought 
you said he was stationed at Nivcllcs?” 

“Oh, he has leave, I suppose 1” she said carelessly. 

The Captain Count, very smart in a blue uniform with a 
scarlet-and-whitc collar, and a broad-topped shako, set at an 
angle on his handsome head, drew rein before diem, and 
saluted with a flourish. “Well met, Bab! Your servant, vion 
Coloncir 

The Colonel just touched his hat in acknowledgment of 
this magnificent salute, but the lady blew a kiss from the tips 
of her fingers. “Let me make you known to each other,” she 
ofiered. 

The Count flung up a Iiand. “Unnecessary! \Vc have met 
already, and there is between us an unpaid score. I accuse 
you oivolcric. Colonel, and demand instant reparation!” 

“Your waltzes, were they?” said the Colonel. “My sym- 
pathy is unbounded, believe me, but what can I do? The 
Duke is devilish dowm on duelling, or I should be happy to 
oblige. You will have to accept ray profound apologies.” 

“Tiiis is dissimulation of die most base! I am assured diat 
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you would serve me again the same tottr — you could!” said 
the Count gaily. His eyes rested for an instant on Barbara’s 
imgloved right hand. He made no comment, but there was a 
gleam of understanding in the glance he flashed at the Colo- 
nel. He wheeled hisJiorse, and fell in beside Barbara. Across 
her, he addressed Colonel Audley: “Your first visit to Brus- 
sels?” 

“No; I was here last year for a short space. A defightful 
town, Cotmt.” 

The Count bowed. “A compliment indeed — from one 
who has known Vienna! Our endeavours must be united to 
preserve it from the Corsican maraitdeur.” 

‘^Your endeavours may be,” remarked Barbara, “but I 
have met some who wish quite otherwise.” 

He stiffened. “Persons of no consequence, I assure you!” 

“By no means !” 

“Madame, when the time comes you shall see how the 
suspected Belgians shall comport themselves!” He threw a 
somewhat darkling look at Colonel Audley, and added : “Rest 
assured, we are aware what malveiUants reports have been 
spread of us in England, and by whom! Is it not so, mon Colo- 
nel} Have you not been vramed that our sympathies are with 
Bonaparte, that we are, in effect, indignes de conjiwice}" 

The Colonel responded with easy tact, but lost no time in 
turning the conversation into less dangerous channels. A 
civil interchange was maintained throughout the remainder of 
the ride, but the Lady Barbara, suddenly capricious, was 
silent. Only when they arrived at Vidal’s house in the Rue 
Ducale did she seem to recover from her mood of abstraction. 
She gave the Colonel her band then, and the shadow of a 
tantalizing smile. “Do you really care to quarrel with me. 
Colonel?” 

“Above all things !” 

“You have not met my brother and his wife, I think? They 
are holding a soiree here tomorrow evening. It will be con- 
foundedly boring, but cornel” 

“Thank you: I shall not lail.” 

A few minutes later, Barbara dropped into a chair at her 
brother’s breakfast table, and tossed her forage cap on to an- 
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other. Vidal said peeushly : “I suppose you have been maldng 
yourself remarkable. If you choose to ride out before break- 
fast, you may for all 1 care, but I wish you will not go un- 
escorted!” 

“No such thing! I was escorted — I was doubly escorted! 
Tell me all you know of Charles Audley, Robert.” 

“I don’t know anytliing of him. How should I?” 

“A younger son, widi no prospects,” said Augusta trench- 
antly. 

“But with such charm of manner, Gussie!” 

“I daresay.” 

“And such delightful smiling eyes !” 

“Good God, Bab, what is all this?” 

“Oh, I have had the most enchanting morning!” Barbara 
sighed. “They rode on either side of me, Etienne and this 
new suitor of mine, and how they disliked one another! I 
have invited Charles Audley to your party, by the way.” 

“Oh, very well ! But what is the matter with you? What is 
there in all litis to put you in such spirits?” 

“I have lost my heart — to a younger son!” 

“Now you are being absurd. You will be tired of him in a 
week,” said Augusta with a shrug. 


CHAPTER 3 

From the Rue Ducale, with its houses faring the Park and 
baddng on to the ramparts of the town, to Wortli’s residence 
off the Rue de Bellevue, was not far. Colonel Audley arrived 
in good time for breakfast, laughed off his sister-in-law’s de- 
mand to know what could have possessed him to ride out so 
early after a late night, listened meekly to some pithy com- 
ments from his brother on his’ appropriation of the Doll, 
swallowed his breakfast, and made off on foot to the Duke of 
Wellington’s Headquarters in the Rue Royalc. This broad 
street lay on llic opposite side of the Park to the Rue Ducale, 
its houses overlooking it. Two of these made up the British 
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Headquarters, but the guard posted outside consisted merely 
of Bel^an gendarmerie, the Duke, whose tact in handling 
foreigners rarely deserted him, hawng professed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with such an arrangement. - 
The Duke, when Colonel Audley arrived, was closeted with 
the Prince of Orange, who had brought with him a welter of 
reports, letters for his Grace from Lord Bathurst, the English 
Secretary for War, and his own instructions from the British 
Commander-in-Chief, his Royal Highness the Duke oLYork. 
Colonel Audley, learning of this, circumstance from Lord 
March, whom he met in the hall, ran upstairs to a large apart- 
ment on the first floor overlooking the Park, where he found 
two of his fellow aides-de-camp, in curiously informal’ attire, 
kicking their heels. 

A stranger, unaware of the Duke of Wellington’s indiffer- 
ence to the manner in which his officers chose to dress them- 
selves, might have found it difficult to believe that either of 
the two gentlemen in the outer office could be an aide-de- 
camp on duty. Fremantle, lounging in a chair with his legs 
thrust out before him, was certainly wearing a frock-coat, but 
had no sash; while Colonel the Honourable Sir Alexander 
Gordon, who was seated in the window, engaged in waving 
to acquaintances passing in the street below, was franldy civi- 
lian in appearance, his frock-coat being (he said) quite unfit 
for further service. 

Fremantle was looking harassed, but Gordon’s sunny tem- 
per seemed to be unimpaired. 

"In the immortal words of our colleague, Colin Campbell,” 
he was saying, as Colonel Audley suolled in, “‘Je voudrais si 
je coudrais niaisje tte ccumais pas!”’ 

“Don’t be so damned cheerful!” begged Fremantle. His 
jaundiced eye alighted on Colonel Audley’s immaculate staff 
dress. “Lord, aren’t we miliiarj’ this morning !” he remarked. 
“That ought to please the Beau : we have had one snap already 
about officers presenting themselves for duty in improper 
dress.” 

“Oh!” said Audley. “Crusty, is he?” 

“Yes, and he’ll be worse by the time he’s done with ail 
Slender Billy’s lists and requisitions and morniag states,” 
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replied FremantlCj with a jerk of his head towards the door 
leading to die Duke’s office. 

Gordon, who was looking down into the street, announced; 
“Here comes old Lowe. I wonder whether he’s reaUzed yet 
that the Duke doesn’t like being told how he ought to equip 
his army? Someone ought to drop him a hint.” 

“Fidgety old fool!” said Fremande. “There’ll be an ex- 
plosion if he cites the Prussians to the Beau again. I’m glad 
Pm not going to Ghent.” 

“Ghent? Who is going to Ghent?” asked Audley, 

“You are, my boy,” replied Fremande comfortably. 

“When?” 

“Tonight or tomorrow. Don’t know for certain. The news 
is that Harrowby and Torrens are arriving from London to- 
day for a conference with the Duke. He is going with them to 
Ghent, to pay his respects to the French king.” 

“Damnation!” exclaimed Audley. “Why the devil must it 
be me?” 


“Ask his lordship. Daresay he noticed your fine new dress 
uniform last m'ght. He must know mine ain’t fit to be taken 
into Court circles. Why shouldn’t you want to go to Ghent, 
anyivay? Very nice place, so I’m told,” 

“He’s got an assignation with the Fatal Widow!” said 
Gordon. “That’s why he’s so beautifully dressed! New 
boots too. And just look at our elegant sash!” 

Colonel Audley was saved from further ribaldry by the sud- 
den opening of the door into the inner sanctum. The Duka 
came out, escorting the Prince of Orange. He did not, at first 
glance, appear to be out of humour, nor did the Prince bear 
the pallid look of one who had had the ill-luck to find nu 
Grace in a bad temper. 

Howtt'cr, when the Duke returned from seexng Hs jenn.- 


ful visitor off, there was a &osty look in his e>-^ an; 
of the joviality which had surprised Lady Worth ar : 
dc Vilie. He at the fete, given everv'cae 
that he was entirely care&ee, aiui perfectly tarsae;- 
ihe preparations for war witich had 
But the Duke at a bail and the Duks ■ 


quite as anxious to see him at the head of the Army as any in 
Brussels, but Lord Bathurst was shortly going to be made to 
realize that his Grace’s arrival in Belgium was not to be a 
matter of uomixed joy for officials at home. 

For the Duhe was not in the least satisfied with the pre- 
parations he found, and did not hesitate to inform Lord 
Bathurst that he considered the Army to be in a bad way. He 
had received disqmeting accounts of the Belgian troops, 
thought the English not what they ought to be, and expressed 
a wish to have forty thousand good British infantry sent him, 
with not less than a hundred and fifty pieces of field artillery, 
fully horsed. It did not appear to his Grace that a dear view 
of the situation was being taken in England. ‘ You have not 
called out the militia, or announced such an intention in your 
message to Parliament^ he complained. . . and how we are to 
make out 1 50,000 meti, or even the 60,000 of ike defensive part 
of the treaty of Chaumont, appears not to have been considered* 
His boldly-flowing pen travelled on faster. He rvanted, be- 
sides good British infantry, spring wagons, musketball car- 
tridge carts, entrenching-iool carts, the whole Corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners, ail the Staff Corps, and forty pontoons, im- 
mediately, fully horsed. ‘Without these equipmenuf he con- 
I dudcd bluntly, 'military operations are out of the question* 
Yes, the Duke might not yet have taken over the command 
of the Army, but he tvas already making his presence felt. 
General Count von Gneisenau, the Prussian Chief-of-Staff, 
Y/hom his Grace had visited at Aix-la-ChapelJe on his journey 
&om Vienna, also had a letter, written in firm French, to 
digest. General Gneisenau had proposed a plan, in the event 
of an attack by die French, of which the Duke flatly dis- 
approved. Nothing could have been more civil than the letter 
the Duke wrote from Brussels on April 5 ih, presenting a 
counter-plan for the General’s consideration, but if his Ex- 
cellency, reading those polite phrases, imagined that a request 
to him 10 ‘take these reasons into consideration, and to let me 
htoto your determination’, meant that his lordship was pre- 
pared to follow any other military determination than his own, 
he had a great deal yet to leam of the Duke’s character. 

A copy of this suave missive was endosed in the despatch 
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to Batliurst, a formal note sent off to the Duke of Brunswick, 
and the returns presented by the Prince spread out on the 
table. 

The Duke’s aides-de-camp might groan at his crustiness, 
but no one could deny that there was enough to tr}' tlte 
patience of even die sweetest-tempered general. 

Of his Peninsular veterans only a small percentage was to 
be found in Belgium, die rest being still in America. His 
quartermaster-general was also in America, and in his place 
he found Sir Hudson Lowe, who was a stranger to Iiim, and, 
however able an officer, not in the least the sort of man he 
wanted to have under him. The Prussians were going to be 
difficult too ; General Gneisenau, a person of somewhat rough 
manners, evidently mistrusted him; and the Commissioner, 
General von Roder, was doing nodiing to promote a good 
understanding between the two headquarters. That would 
have to be attended to; probably matters would go more 
smoothly now that old Bliicher was to take over the command 
from Kleist; but the hostility of die King of the Netherlands 
towards his Prussian allies meant that his lordship would have 
the devil of a task to keep die peace between them. He sus- 
pected that King William was going to prove himself an im- 
possible fellow to deal with, while as for die Dutch-Bclgic 
troops, a more disaffcacd set he hoped never to see. The only 
hope of making something of them would be to mix them 
with his own men, but it was plain that diat suggesdon had 
not been liked. Then there was the Prince of Orange, a nice 
enough boy, and with a good understanding, but quite in- 
experienced. He would have to be given a command, of 
course: that was inevitable, but damned unfortunate. It was 
a maxim of the Duke’s diat an army of stags commanded by 
a lion was bencr dian an army of lions commanded by a stag. 
The Prince would have to be kept as much under his own eye 
as possible. He must be warned, moreover, to be on his guard 
with several of his generals. But he had a good man in 
Consttmt dc Rebecque, and anodicr in General Pcrponchcr, 
who liad seen service widi the Bridsh in die Peninsula, and 
had done well widi die Portuguese Legion formed at Oporto 
in 1808. 
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in Belgium now. His lordship, in one of his bitter moods, 
might say that they had all enlisted for drink, but anyone else 
rash enough to speak disparagingly of them would ver>' soon 
learn his mistake. Acrid disparagement of liis troops was iiis 
lordship’s sole prerogative. 

Well, such Peninsular regiments as were available would 
have to be sent out. In the force at present under Orange’s 
command were only the second battalions of three of these, 
and a detachment of the 95th Rifles. There were the Guards, 
of course, who would certainly maintain their high reputa- 
tion, but his lordship’s mouth turned down at the comers as 
he ran over the lists of the remaining regiments. Young 
troops for the most part, inexperienced except for their brief 
campaign under Graham in Holland. He would have to get 
good officers into them, and hope for the best, bur the fact was 
he had under his hand the nucleus of what bade fair to be, in 
his estimation, an infamous army. 

There were other, minor vexations to try his patience, 
notably the absence of liis military secretary. When he left 
Paris for Vienna, Lord Fitzroy Somerset had remained tlicre 
as charge d’affaires, and was now in Ghent. He missed his 
quiet competence damnably; he must have him back: some- 
one must be chosen to assist Stuart with the King of France 
in his stead; Colonel Hervey’s brother Lionel, perhaps. He 
must have ^lin Campbell too, and must prevail upon Col- 
quhoun Grant to come out as Head of the Intelligence De- 
partment. With him and Waters he should do very well in 
that direction, but from the look of it he would be obliged to 
make a clean sweep of all these youngsters at present filling 
staff appointments, and, in his opinion, quite unfit for such 
duties. He must come to a plain understanding, also, witli 
King William, on the question of the troops to be employed 
on garrison duty. All the chief posts would have to be held 
by the Briush: his instructions from London were perfectly 
precise on that point, and he agreed with them, tliough it was 
already evident tlrat King William did not. 

Taking one tiling witli anoilier, his present position was un- 
enviable, and the future dark witli difficulties. A supcrhuirau 
task lay before him, as bad as any he had ever tackled, but 
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although he nught complain peevishly of lack of support frpm 
England, of wretched troops in Belgium, of the impossibihty 
of dealing with King William, of the damned folly of that 
fellow Lowe, no real doubts of his, ability to deal with the 
• situation assailed him. 

“I never in my life gave up anything that I once under- 
took,” said his lordship, in one of his rare moments of espan- 
siveness, 

Fremantle came into the room with some papers for him to 
look over. He took them, and remembered that he had been 
devilish short with Fremantle this morning, for some slight 
fault. He had not meant to be, but it was unthinkable that he 
should say so; he could not do it: to admit that he had been 
in the mong was totally against his principles. The nearest 
he could ever bring himself to it was to invite the unfortunate 
to dinner, or, if that were ineh'gibic (as in Fremantle’s case it 
■ tvas, since he would dine with him in the ordinary way), to 
■ say something pleasant to him, to show that the whole affair 
was forgotten. 

“I’ll tell you what, Fremantle I” he remarked in his incisive 
way. “We must give a ball. Find out what days are left free. 
It will have to be towards the end of the month, for it won’t 
do if I clash with anyone else.” 

“They say that the Catalan! is coming to Brussels, sir,” 
suggested Fremantle. 

“That’s capital: we’ll have a concert as well, and engage 
her to sing at it. But, mind, fix the figure before you settle 
witli the woman ; I hear she’s as mercenary as the devil.” He 
picked up Ids pen again, and bent over his table, but added as 
Fremantle was leaving the room: “You can have my box, if 
you mean to go to the theatre tonight; I shan’t be using it. 
Take tiic curricle,” 

So Colonel Fremande was able to report in the outer office 
that his lordship’s temper was on the mend. But wi thin half 
an hour, his lordship, glaring at his quartermaster-general, 
was snapping out one of his hasty snubs. “Sir Hudson, I have 
commanded a far larger army in the field than any Prussian 
general, and I am not to leam from their service how to equip 
an army!” 
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ship iincompromisingly. “The war will linger on, and will 

end to our disadvantage.” , .-a: 

Harrowby began to explain the constitutional dimcmn^ 
attached to .calling out the rnilitia. It was plain that his loM" 
ship naade very litde of these, but he was not one to waste his 
time in fruitless argument. He had another scheme, already 
proposed by him in a despatch to Lord Castlercagh. He 
thought it would be advisable to try to get twelve or fourteen 
thousand Portuguese troops into the Netherlands. “We can 
mix t h^m with ours, and do what we please with them,” he 
said, “They become very nearly as good as our ovm.” 

Upon the following day, a third visitor from London ap- 
peared in the person of the Duke’s brother, the Marquis 
Wellesley. The Marquis was fifty-five years old, and nine 
years senior to the Duke. There was not much resemblance 
between the brothers, but strong tics of affection had survived 
the strain put ou them by the younger man’s rise to heights 
beyond the elder’s reach. It had been Richard, not Arthur, 
who was to have been the great m.an of the family; it was 
Richard who had set Arthur’s feet on the ladder of his career, 
and had fostered his early progress from rtmg to nmg. But 
Arthur, his feet once fircdy planted, had climbed the ladder 
so fast that Richard had been left far behind him. It was only 
twenty-eight years since Richard had written to remind the 
Duke of Rutland of a younger brother of his, whom his Grace 
had been so kind as to take into his consideration for a com- 
mission in the Army. 'He is here, at ihh maittent, and perfectly 
idle,’ Richard had written. 'It is a matter of indifference to me 
what commission he gets, providing he gets it soon.’ Richard, 
with liis brilliant mind and scholarship, had been a coming 
man in those days, Arthur a youth of no more than ordinary 
promise. Seventeen years later, a Major-General, he had 
been made a Knight Companion of the Bath, and after that 
the honours had fallen so thick upon him that it had been 
difficult to keep count of them. He had been created in swift 
succession Viscount Wellington of Talavera, Earl of Welling- 
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ton, then Marquis, and lastly Duhej he was a Spanish Gran- 
dee of the First Class, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, Duke of Vic- 
toria, a Ejiight of the Garter, of the Golden Fleece, of tlie 
Order of Maria Theresa, of the Russian Order of Saint 
George, of tlic Prussian Order of the Black Eagle, of the 
Sv/cdish Order of the Sword. An Emperor had lately clapped 
him on the shoulder, saying: “C’est pour vous encore sauver le 
tnondeP' and yet he remained, reflected Richard, with a faint, 
whimsical smile, the same unaffected creature he bad ever 
been. Nor had he outgrown his boyhood’s admiration of 
Richard. “A wonderful man,” he called him, and honestly 
believed it. 

The Marquis was a wonderfully handsome man, at all 
events, with large, far-sighted eyes under heavily-marked 
dark brows, an aquiline nose, with delicate, up-cut nostrils, a 
fine, rather thin-lipped mouth, and a lacquered skin of alabas- 
ter. He had beautiful manners too, a natural stateliness tem- 
pered by charm, and an instinct for ceremonial. No sudden 
cracks of loud laughter broke from him; he had never been 
known to utter hasty, harshly-worded snubs; and his state- 
liness never became mere stiffness. The Duke, on the other 
hand, could be absurdly stiff, and painfully rude, while his 
ungraciousness towards those whom he disliked was prover- 
bial. He had no taste for pomp, very little for creature com- 
forts, and although he had been christened Beau Douro in 
the Peninsula on account of a certain neatness and propriety 
of dress, he set no store by personal adornment. He was out- 
spoken to a fault; his mind ran between straight and clearly 
defined lines ; and he knew nothing of dissimulation. Ask him 
a question, and you might be siure of receiving an honest 
answer— though perhaps not the one you had hoped to hear, 
for his lordship, unconcerned with considerations of personal 
popularity, was rigorously concerned with the truth, and with 
what he saw to be his clear duty. Tact, such as his brother 
possessed, he did not employ; and when the members of His 
Majesty’s Government acted, in his judgment, foolishly, he 
told them so with very little more ceremony than he would 
have used with one of his own officers. 

He met his elder brother with franlt delight, gave his hand 



a qviick shake, aad said briskly; “Giad to see you, Wellesley! 
Howd’yfido?” 

“How 6.0 you do?” returned the Marquis, holding his hand 
a moment longer. 

“We are in a damned bad case,” replied the Duke bluntly. 

The Marquis did not make the mistake of taking this to. 
nipan that his brother envisaged defeat at Bonaparte’s hands; 
he knew that it was merely the prelude to one of Arthur’s 
trenchant and comprehensive complaints of the Govern- 
ment’s supine behaviour. Already, and though he had not 
been in his presence above a minute, he was aware of Arthur’s 
driving will. Arthur’s terrible energy made him feel suddenly 
old. Presendy, seated with Harrowby and Torrens at a table 
covered rvith papers, and listening to the Duke’s voice, he 
found that, wdl as he knew him, he could still be surprised 
by Arthur’s amazing capacity for detail. For Arthur had 
rolled up his maps and was being extremely definite on the 
subjea of the ideal size and nature of camp kettles. 

An extraordinary fellow, dear Arthur: really, a most be- 
wildering fellow! 


CHAPTER 6 

The iNFORstATiON imparted to Colonel Audley by Fremantle 
turned out to be correct, and not, as Audley had more than 
half suspected, a mild attempt to hoax him. He was to accom- 
pany the Duke to Ghent, but not, providentially, until June 
8th. He was free therefore to present himself at Lady Vidal’s 
party on the 7th. 

.The fact of his being engaged to dine at the Duke’s table 
made it unnecessary for him to tell his sister-in-law where he 
meant to spend the rest of the evening. The Worths were 
bound for the Opera, where Judith hoped he might perhaps 
be able to join them. 

^ Lady Barbara, wise in the ways of suitors, expected to see 
him among the first arrivals, and was piqued when he did not 
appear until late in the evening. He fouuad her in a madden- 
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ing mood, flirting with one civUian and two soldiers. She had 
nothing but a careless v/ave of the hand for him, and the 
Colonel, who had no intention of forming one of a court, 
paused only to exchange a word of grceung with her before 
passing on to pay his respects to Lady Frances Webster. 

That inveterate hero worshipper had found a new object 
for her affections, a very different personage from Lord 
Byron, less dangerous but quite as glorious. At the fete at 
the Hotel de Ville her eyes had dwelled soulfully upon the 
Duke of Wellington, and the Duke had lost very little time in 
becoming acquainted with her. When the Lady Frances dis- 
covered from Colonel Audley that there was no likelihood of 
his Grace’s putting in an appearance that evening, she sighed, 
and seemed to lose interest in the world. 

So that’s Hookey’s latest, is it? thought the Colonel. Too 
angelic for my taste! 

Caro Lamb recognized him, and summoned him to her 
side. He went at once, and was soon engaged in a light, swift 
give and take of badinage v/ith her. His manners were too 
good to allow of his attention wandering, his gaze did not 
stray from the changeful little face before him; nor, when 
Caro presently flitted from him to another, did he do more 
ifum glance in Barbara’s direction. She was lying back in her 
chair, laughing up into Lavisse’s face, bent a little over her. 
There was a suggestion of possessiveness in Lavisse’s pose, 
and his left hand was resting on Barbara’s bare shoulder. Re- 
pressing a strong inclination to seize the slim Belgian by the 
collar and the seat of his elegant kneebrceches and throw him 
out, the Colonel turned away, and found himself confronting 
a sandy-haired ensign, who smiled and offered liim a glass of 
wine. “You’re Colonel Audley, aren’t you, sir?” he said. 
“Bab said you were coming. I’m Harry Alastair.” 

“How do you do?” said the Colonel, accepung the glass of 
wine. “I believe I once met your brother George.” 

“Oh, did you? George is a Bad Man,” said Harry cheer- 
fully. “I heard today that tiie Life Guards are under march- 
ing orders, so he’ll be here pretty soon, I e.xpect. But I say, 
what’s the news, sir? We are going to war, aren’t we?” 

Colonel Audley did not think there was much doubt of that. 



“Well, Tm very glad to hear you say so,” remarked his 
youthful interlocutor with simple pleasure. “Only, people, 
talk such stuff that one doesn’t know what to believe., I 
thought you would probably know,” He added in a burst of 
confidence: “It’s a great thing for me: I’ve never been in 
action, you know.” 

Colonel Audley expressed a gratifying surprise. “I had 
thought you must have been with Graham,” he said. 

“No,” confessed Lord Harry. “As a matter of fact, I_was 
still at Oxford then. Well, to tell you the truth, I only joined 
in December.” 

“How do you like it?” asked the Colonel, “You’re with 
General Maitland, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Oh, it’s famous sport! I like it above anything!” 
said Lord Harry “And if only we have the luck to come to 
grips with Boney himself— all our fellows are mad for the 
chance of a brush with him, 1 can tell you I Hallo, what’s Bab 
at now? She’s as wild as fire tonight! When George arrives 
they’ll set the whole town in a bustle between them, I dare- 
say.” 

A hot rivalry appeared to have spnmg up between the men 
surrounding Barbara for possession of the flower she had been 
wearing tucked into her corsage. It was in her hand now, 
and as the Colonel glanced towards her she sprang h'ghtly 
upon a stool, and held it high above her head. 

“No quarrelling, gentlemen!” she called out. “He who 
can reach it may take it. Oh, Jack, my poor darling, you wili 
never do it!” 

Half a dozen arms reached up; the Lady Barbara, from the 
advantage of her stool, laughed down into the faces upturned 
to her. Colonel Audley, taller than any of that striving court, 
set down his wine glass and walked up bclrind her, and 
nipped the flower from her band. 

She turned quickly; a wave of colour rushed into her 
cheeks. ‘ Oh ! You I Infamous ! I did not bargain for a man 
of your inches !” she said. 

A cheat! Fudged, by Jove!” cried Captain Qtalmers. 
“Give it up, Audley, you dog!” 

Not a bit of it,” responded the Colonel, fitting it in his 
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buttonhole. “He who could reach it might take it. I abode 
most strictly by the rules.” He held out his hands to Barbara. 
“Come down from your perch ! You invited me here tonight 
and have not vouchsafed me one word.” 

She laid her hands in his, but drew them away as soon as 
she stood on the floor again. “Oh, you must be content with 
having won your prize!” she said carelessly. “I warn you, it 
came from a hothouse and will soon fade. Dear Jack, I’m 
devilish thirsty!” 

The young man addressed offered his arm; she was borne 
away by him into an adjoining saloon. With a shade of malice 
in his voice the Comte de Lavisse said: “Helas! You are set 
down, CoIondV' 

“I am indeed,” replied Audley, and went off to flirt with 
one of the Misses Arden. 

He was presently singled out by his host, who wanted his 
opinion of the military situation. Lord Vidal was suffering 
from what his irreverent younger brother described as a fit 
of the sullens, but he tvas pleasant enough to Audle>'. His 
wife, her hard sense bent on promoting a match between an 
improvident sister-in-law and a wealthy (though foreign) 
nobleman, seized the opportunity to inform the Colonel that 
her family espected hourly to receive the tidings of Bab’s en- 
gagement to the Comte de Lavisse. The desired effect of this 
confidence was a little spoiled by her husband’s saying 
hastily: “Pooh! nonsense! I don’t more than half like it.” 

Augusta said with a tinkle of laughter: “I doubt of Bab’s 
considering that, my dear Vidal, once her affections have been 
engaged.” 

The Marquis reddened, but said: “The old man wouldn’t 
countenance it. I wish you will not talk such rubbish! Come 
now, Audley! In my place, would you remove to En''- 
land?” 

“On my honour, no!” said the Colonel. He correctly 
guessed ‘the old man’ to be the Duke of Avon, a gentleman of 
reputedly fiery temper, who was the Lady Barbara’s grand- 
father, and lost very little time in finding Lord Hanj- Alastair 
again. 

There was no more friendly youth to be found than Lord 
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Harry. He was perfectly ready to tell the Colonel anything 
the Colonel wanted to knoWj and it needed only a casual 

question to set his tongue gaily wagging. _ , „ 

“Devil of a tartar, my grandfather,” said Lord Harry. 
“Used to be a dead shot-^resay he still is, but he don’t go 
about picking quarrels with people these days, of course. 
Killed his in three duels before he met my grandmother. 
Those must have been good times to have lived in! But I 
believe he settled down more or less when he married., 
George is the living spit of what he used to be, if you can 
trust the portraits. Bab and Vidal take after my^rr^ai-grand- 
motlier. She was red-haired, too, and French into the bar- 
gain. And Iter husband — my great-grandfather, that is — was 
the devil of a fellow 1” He tossed off a glass of wine, and 
added, not without pride: “We’re a shocking bad set, you. 
know. All ride to the devil one way or another. As for Bab, 
she’s as bad as any of us.” 

The Lady Barbara seemed, that evening, to be determined 
to prove the truth of this assertion. No foUy was too extra- 
vagant for her to throw herself into*, her flirtations shocked 
the respectable; the language she used gave offence to the 
,,, purc-tongued ; and when she crowned an evening of indiscre- 
'i dons by organizing a table of hazard, and becoming, as she 
■ herself announced, badly dipped at it, it was felt that she had 
left notiling undone to set the town by the ears. 

She was too busy at her hazard table to notice Colonel 
Audley’s departure, nor did he attempt to interrupt her play 
to take his leave. But seven o’clock next morning found him 
cantering down the Alice Vertc to meet a solitary horse- 
woman mounted on a grey hunter. 

She saw liim approaching, and reined in. When he reached 
her she was seated motionless in the saddle, awaiting him. 
He raised two fingers to his cocked hat. “Good morning! 
Are you in a quarrelsome humour today?” he asked. 

She replied abruptly: “I did not expect to see you.” 

“We don’t start for Ghent until noon.” 

“Ghent?” 

Yes, Ghent, ’ he repeated, not quite understanding her 
blank stare. 
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“Oh, the devil! What are you talking about?” she de- 
manded witli a touch of petulance. “Are you going to Ghent? 
I did not knov/ it.” 

“Didn’t you? Then I don’t know what the devil I’m talk- 
ing about,” he said. 

A laugh flashed in her e5'es. “I v/ish I didn’t like you, but I 
do— I do !” she said. “Do you wonder that I didn’t expect to 
sec you here this morning?” 

“If it was not because you thought me already on my way 
to Ghent I most certainly do.” 

“Odd creature !” She gave him one of her direct looks, and 
said; “I behaved very shabbily to you last night.” 

“You did indeed. 'What had I done? Or were you merely 
cross?” 

“Nothing. 'Was I cross? I don’t know. I think I wanted 
to show you how damnably I can condua myself.” 

“Tha^ you,” said the Qjlonel, bowing in some amuse- 
ment. “W^t will you show me next? How well you can 
conduct yourself?” 

“I never condua myself well. Don’t laugh! I am m ear- 
nest, I am odious, do you understand? If you will persist in 
liking me, I shall make you unhappy.” 

“I don’t like you,” said the Colonel. “It was true what I 
told you the first time I set eyes on you. I love you.” 

She looked at him with sombre eyes. "How can you do so? 
If you were in a way to loving me did not that turn to dislike 
when you saw me at my worst?” 

“Not a bit!” he replied. “I will own to a strong inclina- 
tion to have boxed your ears, but I could not cease to 
love you, I think, for any imaginable foUy on your part.” 
He swung himself out of the saddle, and let the bridle 
hang over his horse’s head. “May I lift you down? There 
is a seat under the trees where we can have our talk out un- 
disturbed.” 

She set her hand on his shoulder, but said, half mournfully ; 
‘'This is the greatest imaginable folly, poor soldier.” 

I love you most of all when you are absurd,” said the 
Colonel, lifting her down from the saddle. 

He set her on her feet, but held her for an instant longer. 



his eyes smiling into hers; then his hands released her waist, 
and he gathered up both the horses’ bridles, and said: “Let 
me take you to the secluded nook I have discovered.” 

“Innocent!” she said mockingly, falling into step beside 
him- “I know all the secluded noofe.” 

He laughed. “You are shameless.” 

She looked sideways at him. “A baggage?” 

“Yes, a baggage,” he agreed, lifting her hand to Hs lips a 
moment. 

“If you know that, I consider you fairly warned, and shall 
let you run on your fate as fast as you please.” 

“Faute dc mieux” he remarked. “Here is my nook. Let 
me beg your ladyship to be seated!” 

“Oh, call me Bab! Everyone does.” She sat down, and 
began to strip olf her gloves. “Have you still my rose?” she 
enquired. 

He laid his hand upon his heart. “Can you ask?” 

“I begin to think you an accomplished flirt. I hope the 
thorns may not prick you,” 

“To be honest witli you,” confessed the Colonel, “the ges- 
ture was metaphorical.” 

She burst out laughing. “Your trick! Tell me what it is 
you want! To flirt with me? I am perfectly willing. To kiss 
me? You may if you choose.” 

“To marry you,” he said. 

“Ah, now you ate talking nonsense! Has no one warned 
you what bad blood there is in my family?” 

“Yes, your brotlrer Harry. I am much obliged to him, and 
to you, and must warn you, in my turn, that I had an uncle 
once who was so much addicted to the bottle that he died of 

it. Furtliennore, my grandfather ” 

She put up her hands, “Stop, stop! Abominable to laugh 
when I am in earnest! If I married you we should certainlv 
fight.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” he agreed. 

“You would wish to make me sober and well-behaved, and 

I » 

“Never 1 To shake you, perhaps, but I am persuaded your 
sense of justice would pardon that.” 
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“My sense of justice might, but not my temper. I should 
flirt with other men: you woiild not like that.” 

“No, nor permit it.” 

“My poor Charles ! Hov/ would you stop me?” 

“By flirting with you myself,” he replied. 

“It would lack spice in a husband. I don’t care for mar- 
riage. It is curst flat, ybw do not know that; but /have reason 
to. Did Gussie tell you I was going to marry Lavissc?” 

“Most pointedly. But I think you are not.” 

“You may be right,” she said coolly. “It is more than I can 
bargain for, though. He is extremely wealthy. I should enjoy 
the comfort of a large formne. My debts would ruin you in 
a year. Have you thought of that?” 

“No, but I will, if you like, and devise some means of meet- 
ing the difficulty when it arises. Should you objea very much 
to living in a debtors’ prison?” 

“It might be amusing,” she admitted. “But it would be- 
come tiresome in time. Things do, you know.” She began to 
play \vith her riding whip, twisting the lash round her fingers. 
Watching her, he saw ^at her eyes had grown dark again, 
and that she had gripped her lips together in a mulish fasliion. 
He was content to look at her, and presently she glanced up, 
and said brusquely: “To be plain with you, Charles, you are 
a fool! Am I your first love?” 

“xMydearl No I” 

“The more shame to you. Don’t you know ? Good 

God, can you not see that we should never deal togetlicr? We 
are not suited!” 

“No, we are not suited, but I think we might deal to- 
gether,” he answered. 

“I have been spoilt from ray cradle!” she flung at him. 
“You know nothing of me! You have fallen in love witli my 
face. In fact, you are ridiculous !” 

He said rather ruefully: “Do you tlrink I don’t know' it? I 
can discover no reason w'hy you should look with anytiiing 
but amusement upon my suit. I am a younger son, witli n 

prospects beyond the xVrray- 

“Gussie said tliat,” she interrupted, her lip lifting a util 

"She was right.” 



She put her whip down; something glowed in her eyes, 
“Have you nothing to recommend you to me, Aen?” 
“Nothing at all,” he replied, with a faint smile. ^ 
She leaned towards h^; sudden tears sparkled on her 
lashes; her hands went out to him impulsively.^ “Nothing at 
all! Charles, dear fool! Oh, the devil! I’m crying!” _ 
She was in his arms, and raised her face for his kiss. Her 
hands gripped his shoulders; her mouth was eager, and clung 
to his for a moment. Then she put her head back, and felt him 
kiss her wet eyelids. 

“Oh, rash,” she murmured. “I darken ’em Charles— my 
eyelashes! Does it come off ?” 

He said a litde unsteadily; “I don’t think so. What odds?” 
She disengaged herself. “My dear, you are certainly mad! 
Confound it, I never cry I How dared you look at me just so? 
Charles, if I have black streaks on my face, I swear I’ll never 
forgive you!” 

“But you have not, on my honour!” he assured her. He 
found his handkerchief, and put his hand under her chin. 
“Keep still : I will engage to dry them without the least dam- 
age being done.” He performed this office for her, and held 
her chin for an instant longer, looking down into her face. 

She let him kiss her again, but when he raised his head, 
flimg off his arms, and sprang up. “Of all the absurd situa- 
tions I ever was in! To be made love to before breakfast! 
Abominable!” 

He too rose, and caught and grasped her hands, holding 
them in a grip that made her grimace. “Will you marry 
me?” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know! Go to Ghent: I won’t be 
swept off my feet!” She gave a gurgle of laughter, and bur- 
lesqued herself; “You must give me time to consider, Colonel 
Audlcy! Lord, did you ever hear anything so Bath-missish? 
Let me go ; you don’t possess me, you know.” 

“Give me an answer!” he said. 

No, and no ! Do you tlunk I must marry where I Itiss? 
They don't mean anything, my kisses.” 

His grip tightened on her hands. “Be quiet ! You slinll not 
talk so!" 
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Her mouth mocked him bitterly. “You’ve drawn such a 
pretty picture of me for yourself, and the truth is I’m a 
rake.” 

He turned from her in silence to lead up her horse. With^ 
tlie knowledge that she had hurt him an unaccustomed p<un 
seized her. “Now you see how odious I can be!” she said in 
a shaking voice. 

He glanced over his shoulder, and said gently : “My poor 
dear!” 

She gave a uvisted smile, but said nothing until he had 
brought her horse to her. He put her into the saddle, and she 
bent towards him, and touched his cheek with her gloved 
hand. “Go to Ghent. Dear Charles 1” 

For a moment her eyes were soft with tenderness. He 
caught her hand and kissed it. “I must go, of course. I shall 
be back in a day or t\vo and I shall want my answer.” 

She gathered up the bridle. “I shall give it you — perhaps !” 
she said, and rode off, leaving him still standing under the 
elm trees. 

He made no attempt to overtake her, but rode back to the 
town at a sober pace, arriving at his brother’s house rather 
late for breakfast. His sister-in-law, regarding him with a 
little curiosity, asked liim where he had been, and upon his 
answering briefly, in the Alldc Verte, rallied him on such a 
display of matutinal energy. 

“Confess, Charles! You had an assignation with an un- 
known charmer!” 

He smiled, but shook his head. “Not precisely — no!” 
“Don’t tell me you rode out for your health’s sake! You 
' have not been alone !” 

“No,” he replied, “I had the good fortune to meet Lady 
Barbara.” 

She concealed the dismay she felt, but was for die moment 
too much nonplussed to say anything. The Earl filled what 
might have been felt to have been an awkward pause by en- 
quiring in his languid way: “Is an early morning ride one of 
her practices? She is an unexpected creature !” 

“She is a splendid horsewoman,” said the Colonel eva- 
sively. 



“Certainly. I have very often seen her at the stag hunting 

during the winter.” , ^ r -u -.u 

“Perry calls her a bruising rider!” remarked Judith, with 

a slight l augh , She poured herself out some coffee, and added 
in a casual tone; “Is it true that she is about to become en- 
gaged to the Comte de Lavisse?” 

The Colonel rmsed his brows. “What, does gossip say 

so?” 

“Oh yes I That is, his attentions have been so very particu- 
lar that it is regarded as quite certain. I suppose it would be 
a good match. He is very wealthy.” 

“Very, I believe.” 

This response was too unencouraging to allow of Judith’s 
pursuing the subject any further. The Colonel started to talk 
of something else, and as soon as he had finished his break- 
fast, went away to order his servant to pack his valise. He 
was soon gone from the house, and although Judith was sorry 
he was obliged to accompany the Duke to Ghent, she was 
able to console herself with the reflection that at least be 
would be out of Barbara Childe’s reach. 

Slie nught be a little uneasy about his evident admiration 
for Barbara, but as she bad no suspicion of how far matters 
\ bcuvcen tliem had already gone, she felt no very acute 
' anxiety, and was able to welcome the Colonel home on the 
r following evening without misgiving. 

The Earl having an engagement to dine with some officers 
at the Hotel d’Angleterre, Judith had invited iMiss Devenish 
to keep her company, and was seated with her in the salon 
when Colonel Audley walked in. 

Both ladies looked up; Judith exclaimed; “Why, Charles, 
arc you back so soon? This is delightful! I believe I need not 
introduce you to Miss Devenish.” 

“No, indeed; 1 had the pleasure of meeting Miss Devenish 
the other evening,” he replied, shaking hands, and drawing 
up a chair. “Is Worth out?” 

“Yes, at the Hotel d’Angleterrc. Is the Duke back in Brus- 
sels? Lord Harrow’by and Sir Henry too?” 

“No, the vbitors arc all on their way home to England. 
The Duke is here, however, but I am afraid you will be ob- 
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liged to make up your mind to exist without him for a little 
while,” he said, with a droll look. “Are you like my sister. 
Miss Devcnish? Do you suffer from night m ares when the 
Duke is not here to protect you from Bon^?” 

She smiled, but shook her head. “Oh no ! I am too stupid 
to understand wars and politics, but I feel sure the Duke 
would never leave Brussels if there were any danger to be 
apprehended in his doing so.” 

He seemed amused; Judith enquired why she must do 
without the Duke, and upon being informed of his intention 
to visit the Army, professed herself very well satisfied with 
such an arrangement. 

The tea tray was brought in a few moments later, and 
Judith had tlie satisfaction of hearing her protegee and Colo- 
nel Audley chatting with all the ease of old acqu^tances 
over her very choice Orange Pekoe. Nothing could have been 
more comfortable ! she thought. Charles, she knew weU, had 
a sweemcss of disposition which made him appear to be 
pleased with whatever society he found himself in, but she 
fancied there was more warmth in his ma nn er than was dic- 
tated by civility. He was looking at Lucy with interest, taking 
pains to draw her out; and presendy, when the carriage was 
bespoken to convey her to her uncle’s lodging, he insisted on 
escorting her. 

■When he returned he found his sister-in-law still sitting in 
the salon with her embroidery, and the Earl not yet come 
home from his dinner engagement. He took a seat opposite 
to Judith, and glanced idly through the pages of the Cosmo- 
polite, 

“No news more of the Due d’Angouleme, I see,” he re- 
marked. 

“No. There was something in the Momteur, some few 
days ago, about his having had a success near Montelimart. 
I believe he has advanced into Valence.” 

“I doubt of his enjoying much success. If he favours his 
brotJicr, I should judge his venture to have been hopeless 
from die start. You never saw such a set of fellows as the 
French at Ghent ! The worst is that they, most of them, seem 
to diink the war lost before ever it is begun.” 
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"What, even now that the 


She lowered her embroidery. 

Duke is here?” 

‘3 to admit that he did very 

m Spam, but now that he is to meet Eoney in person tiiey 
‘ think the result a foregone conclusion.” 

“And die King?” 

- telling. But whether we can succeed in put- 

tmg him back on the Throne However, that’s none of 

my busmess.” 

“WMt an odd creature he must be! What does he feel 
about it all, I wonder?” 

“I haven’t a nodon. He seems to care for nothing in the 
world but comfort and a quiet Ufe. Poor devil i Fitiov has 

^ Oh, has Lord Fitzroy come back with you? I am elad ” 

doesn’t squkSc a ta^of S 

He put the Cosmopolite down, wrinklino h; t. 
plexity, “Squint like a bag of nails? Y™ W mper- 
Judith! What is the joke?”^ ^ ^ quizzmg me, 

;;mvc^u forgotten my first meeting with you?” 

Good God, I never can have sairl .u- ^ 

“Very nearly, I assure vou I Vo,, • 

I was standing with your brother tvhere 

tlie heiress? DoS Z demanded: ‘Where is 

hideous? They always are^'”’ ^ she 

Shei, 
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“Troubles her?” she repeated in accents of surprise, why, 
what should trouble her?” 

“How should I know? I thought perhaps you might. 

“No indeed! You have certainly imagined it. She iS re- , 
served,’ I know, and I could wish that that were not so, but I • 
believe it to be due to a shyness very underst^dable m a girl • 
living in her circumstances. Do you find it objectionable? 

“Not in the least. I merely feel a Uttle curiosity to toow 
what causes it. There is a bok in the ey&-but you will say 

I am indulging my fancy!” . t 

“But, Charles, what can you mean?_ There is a gravity, 1 
own. I have found it particularly pleasing in this age of vola- 
tile young females.” ... „ j 

“Oh, more than that!” he said. “I had almost called it a 

guarded look. I am sure she is not quite happy. But it is 
infamous of me to be discussing her in this way, after alll If 

is nothing but nonsense, of course.” 

“I hope it may be found so,” rephed Judith. I have been 

told nothing of any secret sorrow, I assme you.” 

She said no more^ but she was not ill-pleased* Charles 
seemed to have been studying Lucy closely, and although she 
could not but be amused at the romantic trend of his reflec- 
tions, she was glad to find that he had found her young 
friend of so much interest. 

But at seven o’clock next morning Charles was riding down 
the Alice Verte, no thought of Lucy Devenish in his head. He 
cantered to tlic bridge at the end of the All^e without encoun- 
tering Barbara, and dismounted there to watch the painted 
barges drifting up the canal. Fashionable people were not yet 
abroad, but a couple of Flemish wagons, drawn by teams_ of 
fat horses, passed over the bridge. The drivers walked beside 
him, guiding the horses by means of cord reins passed through 
haims studded witli brass nails. Bright tassels and fringes 
decorated the horses’ liarness, and the blue smocks worn bj 
the drivers v.-ere embroidered with worsted. They wore red 
nightcaps on tlieir heads, and wooden sabots on tlieir feet 
over striped stockings. The horses, like all Colonel Audlej 
had seen in the Nctlicrlands, were huge beasts, and very fat 
Good forage to be had, he reflcrted, thinking of the Englisl 
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cavalry and horse artillery on the way to Ostend. From what 
he had seen of the country it was rich enough to supply forage 
for several armies. Wherever one rode one found richly cul- 
tivated fields, with crops of flax and wheat' growing in almost 
fabulous luxuriance. The Flemish farmers manured their 
lavishly; very malodorous it could be, he thought, re- 
membering his journey through the Netherlands the previous 
year. Except for the woods and copses dotted over the land 
the whole country seemed to be under cultivation. There 
should be no difficulty in feeding the Allied Army; but the 
Flemish were a grasping race, he had been told. 

A gendarme in a blue uniform, with white grenades, and 
high, gleaming boots, rode over the bridge, glancing curiously 
at the Colonel, who was still leaning his elbows on the parapet 
and watching the slow canal traffic. He passed on, riding to- 
wards Brussels, and for some little time the Colonel's solitude 
was undisturbed. But presently, glancing down the Alice, he 
saw a horse approaching in the distance, and caught the flutter 
of a pale blue skirt. He swung himself into the saddle, and 
rode to meet the Lady Barbara, 

She came galloping towards him and reined in. Cheeks and 
eyes were glowing; she stretched out her hand, and ex- 
claimed; “I thought you still in Ghent! This is famous !” 

He leaned forward in the saddle to take her hand; it grasped 
his strongly. “I have been bored to death!" Barbara said. 
“Confound you, I have missed you damnably!" 

“Excellent! There is only one remedy,” he said. 

“To marry you?” 

He nodded, still holding her hand. 

She said candidly: “So I feel today. You arc haunting me, 
do you know? But in a week, who knows but that I may have 
clianged my mind?” 

“Fll take that risk.” 

“Will you?” She considered him, a rather mischievous 
smile hovering on her lips. “You have not kissed me, 
Cliarles,” she munmned. 


^caught the gleam under her long lashes, and laughed. 


“Don’t you want to — dear Charles?” 
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“Yes, very much.” 

“Oh, this is a pistol held to my head ! If I want to be kissed 
I must also be married. Is that it?” she asked outrageously. 
“That is it, in a nutshell.” 

Her eyes began to dance. “Kiss me, Charles ; I’ll marry 
you,” she said. 


CHAPTER 7 

Colonel Audley was very late for breakfast. He came into 
the parlour to find his brother standing by the window, glanc- 
ing through the Gazette de Bruxelles, and his sister-in-law 
with her cliair already pushed back from the table. She 
looked searchingly at him as he entered, for she had heard tltc 
front door slam a minute earlier and knew tliat he had been 
out riding again. Her heart sank; she had never seen quite 
that radiant look on his face before. “Well, Qiarlcs,” she 
said. “You’ve been out already?” 

“Yes.” Pie held out his hands to her. “Wish me joy!” he 
said. 

She let him take her hands, but faltered : “Wish you joy? 
Wliat can you mean?” 

“Lady Barbara has promised to be my wife,” he answered. 

She snatched her hands away, “Impossible ! No, no, you’re 
joking!” 

He looked down at her, half laughing, half surprised. “I 
assure you I am not!” 

“You scarcely know her! You cannot mean it!” 

“But, my dear Juditli, I do mean it ! I am tire happiest man 
on cartli !” 

The dismay she felt was plainly to be read in her face. 
He drew back. “Don’t you intend to wish me joy?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, Charles, how could you? She will never make you 
happy! You don’t know ” 

“She has made me happy," he interrupted. 

“She is fast — a flirt!” 
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“You must not say that to me, you know,” he said, quite 
gently, but with a note in his voice that warned her of danger. 

The Earl, who had lowered his paper at the Colonel’s first 
announcement, now laid it down, and said in his calm way. 
“This is very sudden, Charles.” 

“Yes.” - 

Judith would have spoken a^in, but Worth engaged her 
silence by the flicker of a glance in her direction. “Your mind 
is, in fact, quite made up?” he said. 

“Quite!” 

“Then of course I wish you joy,” said Worth. "When do 
you mean to be married?” 

“Nothing is decided yet. I must see her grandfather. She • 

is her own mistress, but I don’t want to It is not as 

though I were a very eligible parti, you know.” 

“You are a great deal too good for her!” exclaimed Judith. 
He turned his head, and ssdd with a smile : “Oh no, Judith! 
It is she who is a great deal too good for me. When you know 
her better you will agree.” 

She replied as cheerfully as she was able: “I do wish you 
very happy, Charles, I will try to know Lady Barbara better.” 

He looked at her in rather a troubled way as she went out 
of the room. But when he had closed the door behind her the 
trouble vanished from his eyes, and he walked back to the 
tabic, and sal down at it, and began to cat his breakfast. 

The Earl watched him for some moments in silence. Pre- 
sently he said : “Is your engagement to be publicly announced, 
Charles?” 

“Why, I suppose sol There is no secret about it, you 
know.” 

“It is very wonderful,” Worth observed. “What did she 
find in you to like so well?” 

The Colonel griimed. “I don’t know.” 

“You would not, of course,” Worth said dryly. “Forgive 
my curiosity, but does Lady Barbara mean to follow the 
drum?” 

She would, I think, and like it very well. Women do, you 
know— have you ever met Juana, Harry Smith’s wife?” 

“I have not met Juana, nor have 1 met Harry Smith.” 
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“He’s a rifleman: a rattling good fellow, mad as a cootl He 
went out to America with Pakenham, more’s the pity! He 
married a Spanish child after Badajosc it’s too long a story to 
tell you now, but you never saw such a little heroine in your 
life! I believe she would go with Harry into action if he 
would let her. I have seen her fording a river with the water 
right up to her horse’s guths. She will sleep out in the open 
by a camp fire, wrapped up in a blanket, and never utter a 
word of complaint. Bab is made of just that high-spirited 
stuff.” 

“I hope you may be right,” said Worth, rmable to picture 
the Lady Barbara in any such situations. 

Not very far away, in the Rue Ducale, Lady Vidal shared 
this mental inability and did not scruple to say so. She had 
looked narrowly at her sister-in-law when she had come in to 
breakfast, and had not failed to notice the flame in Barbara’s 
eyes and the colour in her cheeks. “What have you been 
doing?” she asked. “You look quite wild, let me tell you 1” 

“Oh yes! I am quite wild!” Barbara answered. “I have 
taken your advice, Gussie! There! Aren’t you pleased?” 

“I wish I knew what you meant!” 

“Why, that I am engaged to be married, to be sure!” 

Her brother’s attention was caught by these words. 
“What’s that? Engaged? Nonsense!” 

Lady Vidal exclaimed; “Bab! Are you serious? It is 
Lavisse?” 

“Lavisse?” repeated Barbara, as though dragging the name 
up from the recesses of her memory. “No! Oh no! My staff 
oflicerl” 

“Are you mad? Charles Audley? You cannot mean it!” 

“Yes, I do — today, at least!” 

Augusta said bitterly: “I never reckoned stupidity among 
yom faults. Good God, 'feab, how can you be such a fool? 
With your looks and burth you may marry whom you please: 
the lord knows you’ve had chances enough ! and you choose 
a penniless soldier ! I will not believe it of you 1” 

Charles Audley? ’ said Vidal. He looked his sister over 
frowningly, but not displeased. “Well, I must say I am sur- 
prised. A very good family— perfectly eligible!” 
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Augusta, broke in angrily; “Eligible ! A penniless younger 
son with no chance of inheriting the title ! Pray, how do you 
propose to live, Bab? Do you see yourself in the of an 
army, sharing all the discomforts of a campaign with your 
Charles?” 

“I might, I think,” said Barbara, considering it. “It would 
be something new — exciting!” 

“I have no patience vdth such folly!” 

Vidal interposed to say in his heavy fashion: “It is not a 
brilliant match — ^by no means brilliant! I could wish’ liim 
wealtiner, but as for his being penniless — ^pooh I I daresay he 
has a very respectable competence.” 

“Then Bab will have to learn to live upon a competence,” 
said Augusta. “I hope, my dear love, that you have not for- 
gotten the terms of your late husband’s wiU?” 

"Oh, who cares ! With a handsome fortune I had never 
enough monej', so I may as happily live in debt on a mere 
competence.” 

This ingenious way of looking at the matter had the effect 
of pulling down the comers of Vidal’s mouth. He began to 
read his sister a homily, but she interrupted him with a little 
show of temper, and ran out of the room, slamming the door 
behind her. 

Lady Vidal remarked that if one thing were more certain 
than another it was that the engagement would be of short 
duration. 

“I hope not,” replied Vidal. “Audley is a very good sort 
of fellow, very well-likcd. If she throws him over it wilt 
go hard wiA her in the eyes of the world. What I fear is 
that a sensible man will never bear with her tantrums. I 
\vish to God she had stayed in England!” He added with 
an inconsequence Augusta found irritating: “We must 
ask him to dine with us. I wish you will write him a civil 
note." 

By all means ! she returned. “The more Bafa sees of liim 
the sooner shell be bored by him. He may dine with us 
tonight, IThe chooses, and accompany us to Adadame van der 
Capcllan’s party afterwards.” 

The civil note was, accordingly, sent round by hand to 
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the British Headquarters, where it found Colonel Audley 
in the company of the Prince of Orange and Lord Ficzroy 
Somerset 

The Colonel took the note, and tore it open with an eager- 
ness which did not escape the Prince. That young gentleman, 
observing the elegance of the hot-pressed paper and the un- 
mistakably feminine character of the handwriting, winked at 
Lord Ficzroy, and said: “Aha! The aSair progresses!” 

The Colonel ignored this sally, and moved across to a desk 
and sat down at it to write an acceptance of the invitation. 
The Prince strolled after him, and perched on the opposite 
side of the desk, swinging his thin legs. “It is certainly an 
assignation,” he said. 

“It is. An invitation to dinn er,” replied the Colonel, re- 
jecting one quill and choosing another. 

“And it was I who set your feet on the road to ruin! Fitz- 
roy, Charles is in love !” 

Lord Fitzroy’s small, firm mouth remained grave, but a 
smile twinkled in his eyes. “I thought he seemed a little 
elated. Who is she?” 

“The Widow!” answered the Prince. 

“What widow?” 

The Prince flung up his hands. “He asks me what widow! 
Mon Dieu, Fitzroy, don’t you know there is only one? The 
Incomparable, the Dashing, the Fatal Barbara !” 

“I am not a penny the wiser,” said Lord Fitzroy, his quiet, 
slighdy drawling voice in as great a contrast to the Prince’s 
vivacity as were his fair locks and square, handsome coun- 
tenance to the Prince’s dark hair and erratic features. “You 
forget how long it is since I was in England. Charles, that’s 
my pen, and it suits me very well without your mending it. 
What’s more, it’s my desk, and I’ve work to do.” 

“I shan’t be more than a minute,” replied the Colonel, 
“^ve you noticed how devilish official he’s become lately, 
Billy? It’s from standing in the Great Man’s shoes, I sup- 
pose.” 

“You shall not divert me,” said the Prince. “I observe the 
attempt, but it is useless. When do you announce your ap- 
proaching marriage?” 



“Now, if you like,” said the Colonel, dipping his pen in the 
ink, and drawing a sheet of paper towards him. 

The Prince’s jaw dropped. He stared at Colonel Audley, 
and then laughed. “Oh yes, I am very stupid! I shall cer- 
tainly swallow that canard!” 

“If he’s going to conduct his flirtations on Government 
paper, I demand to know the identity of the Fatal — ^tvhat did 
you say her name was, Billy?” 

“Barbara! The disastrous Lady Barbara Childe!”- an- 
swered the Prince dramatically. 

“Barbara Childe? Oh, I know! Bab Alastair that was. Is 
she accounted fatal?” 

“But entirely, Fitzroy! A veritable Circe — ^and J delivered 
Charles into her power !” 

The Colonel looked up. “Yes, you did, so you shall be the 
first to know that she is going to become my wife,” , 

The Prince blinked at him. "Plah-il?" 

Colonel Audley sealed his letter, wrote the direction, and 
got up, “Qmte true,” he assured the Prince, and went out to 
deliver his note to the waiting servant. 

The Prince turned an astonished countenance towards 
Lord Fitzroy, and said, stammering a little, as he always did 
when exdted, “B — ^but it’s — it’s n — not possible! Scores of 
men have offered for Lady Bab, and she refused them all !” 

“Well, she’s chosen a very good man in the end,” re- 
sponded Fitzroy, sealing himself at the desk. 

“My poor Fitzroy, you do not understand! It is most re- 
markable — ecJaiartlV* 

“I sec nothing very remarkable in two persons falling in 
love,” said Fitzroy with unaltered calm. "Did I happen to 
mention that I was busy?” 

“I am your superior officer,” declared the Prince. “I com- 
mand that you attend to me, and immediately treat me with 
respea.” 

Lord Fitzroy promptly stood up, and clicked his heels to- 
gether. “I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon !” 

His Roj'al Highness made a grab at a heavy paperweight on 
the desk, but Lord Fitzroy was quicker. The entrance into 
the room of a very junior member of the staff put an end to 
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what promised to be a most undignified scene, ^ Lord Ficroy 
at once released tlie paperweight, and the Prince, acknow- 
ledging the newcomer’s salute, departed in search of a more 
appreciative audience. 

By the end of tlie day the news of the engagement had 
spread all over Brussels. Both parties to it had had to endure 
congratulation, incredulity, and much raillery. The Colonel 
bore it with his usual good humour, but he was not surprised, 
on his arrival in the Rue Ducale, to find his betrothed in a 
stormy mood. Neither his host nor his hostess was in the 
salon when he entered it; there was only Lady 'Barbara, 
standing by the fireplace with her elbow on the mantelshelf^ 
and one sandalled foot angrily tapping the floor. 

The servant announced Colonel Audley, and he walked in 
to encounter a flashing glance from Barbara’s eyes. Her lips 
. parted, not smiling, and he saw her teeth gritted together. 
He laughed, and went up to her, and took her hands. ‘‘My 
dear, has it been very bad?” he asked. “Do you think you can 
bear it?” 


She looked at him; her teeth unclenched: she said: “Can 
you?” 

“Why yes, but my case is not so hard. They all envy me, 
of course.” 


The white, angry look left her face. She pulled one of his 
hands up to her mouth, and softly kissed it. “You’re a dear, 
Charles.” 

He took her in his arms. “You mustn’t do that,” he 
said. 

I wanted to, ’ she replied, turning her face up to his. “I 
always do what I want. Oh, but Charles, how odiously com- 
monplace it is! I wish we had eloped instead!” 
would have been worse — vulgar !” 

“What I do is not vulgar!” she said snappishly. 

Exactly, So you didn’t elope.” 

^ a chair by 

ihcfire. Shethrustonebarefootinits golden sandal forward 

toenails?” 

own?”^ Ee answered. “Is it a notion of your 



“Oh no I It’s atrick Parisian harloBliave. she flung 

Contrary to her expectation, this rrade h^ la gh. 
stiffened in her chair. “Don’t you ^e,^then? 

“Not a bit! It’s a charming fashion,’ . . ^ t 

“You will hear it very badly spoken of tonight. 


^°“Oh no, I shan’tl” said the Colonel cheerMly. “Whatever 
criticisms may be made of you will certainly not be made to 


“Do you mean to fight my battles? You will be kept busy . 
She opened her reticule, and drew a letter &om_ it and handed 

it to him. "Your sister-in-law sent me these felicitations, one 
doesn’t like me, docs she?” ^ 

“No, I don’t think she does,” responded the Colonel, 
glancing through Judith’s civil letter. 

An impish look came into her eye. “I wonder whether she 
meant you to fall in love with that insipid protegee of hers? 
she said. “I can’t recall her name. But an heiress, I believe. 
Oh, famous 1 1 am sure that was it !” , 

“But who?” he demanded. “You do not mean Miss 
Devenish?” 

“Yes, that was the name I Lord, to think I’ve lost you, a 
fortune, Charles!” 

“You must be crazy! I am persuaded Judith could nevei 
have entertained such an absurd notion!” 

“Flirt with the chit, and see how your sister likes it!” 
“No, no, I leave all that sort of thing to you, my sweet!” 
“Wretch! Good God, how has this come about? I haV' 
talked myself into a good humour, I swear I meant to quarre 
with you!” A doubt assailed her; she said challengingly 
“Charles! Was it your doing?” 

“Strategy of a staff officer? On my honour, no!” 

She jumped up, and almost flung herself into his arm: 
There was an urgency in the face upturned to his; she sale 
“Marry mel Marry me soon — at once — before I change m 
nund!” 

He took her face between his hands, staring down at he 
She felt his fingers tremble slightly, and wondered wh 
thoughts chased one another behind the trouble in his eye 
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Suddenly his hands dropped to her shoulders, and thrust her 
away horn him. “No !” he said curtly. 

“No?” she repeated. “Don’t you want to, Qiarles?” 

"Want to !” He broke off, and turned from her to the fire- 
place, and stood looking down at the smouldering logs. 

She gave a little laugh. “This is certainly Intriguing. lam 
rejeaed, then?” 

He looked up. “Do you think you don’t tempt me? To 
marry you out of hand — to possess you before you had had 
' time to regret! Ob, my love, don’t speak of this again! You 
spoke of changing your min d. If that is to come, you shall 
not be tied to me.” 

“You give me time, to consider? Strange! I had never a 
suitor like you, Charles !” 

“I love you too much to snatch you before you know me, 
before you know your own heart!” 

“.^! You arc wiser than I am,” she said, with a faint 
smile. 

They were interrupted by Lady Vidal, who came into the 
room, followed by her husband. She greeted Colonel Audley 
with cold civility, but her lack of warmth was atoned for by 
Vidal’s marked display of friendliness. He was able to wish 
the Colonel joy wiA blunt cordiality, and even to crack a jest 
at his sister’s expense. 

They were soon joined by Lord Harry, who had ridden in 
from Enghien to attend the evening’s party. He seemed to be 
delighted by the news of the betrothal. He wrung the Colo- 
nel’s hand with great fervour, prophesied a devilish future for 
him at Bab’s hands, and expressed a strong wish to see how 
Lavissc would receive the tidings. 

“M. de Lavisse, my dear Harry', is quite a matrimonial 
prize,” said Augusta. “I fancy your sister cannot boast of an 
offer from him. He is adroit in fiirtation, but it vdll be a clever 
woman who persuades him to propose marriage.” 

“Dear Gussie! How vulgar!” said Barbara. i 

“Possibly, but I believe it to be true.” 

“Sniff!” said Lord Harry. “I can tell you this, Gussie, it 
will be a pretty fool of a woman who lets that fellow persuade 
her into marrying him!” 



“You are a schooiboyj and know nothing of the matter, | 
responded Augusta coldly. T 

“Oh, don’t I, by Gad?” Lord Harry gave a crack of laugh-; 
ter. “Don’t be such a simpleton I” _ ! 

Barbara interrupted this dialogue with a good deal of iin ! 
patience. “Do not expose yourselves more than you are ob^ 
ligcd!” she begged. “Charles is as yet unacquainted with m3 ! 
family. If he must discover how odious we are, pray let hiiE 
do so gradually!” ; 

“Very true,” said Augusta. “We are all of us strangers to 
him, and he to us. How odd it seems, to be sure!” 

Her husband moved resdessl}', and said something under 
his breath. Colonel Audley, however, replied without an in- 
stant’s hesitation: "Odd, indeed, but you set me perfectly at 
my ease, ma’am. You are in a cross humour, and do not 
scruple to show it. I feel myself one of the family already.” 

Barbara’s gurgle of laughter broke the astonished silence 
that followed these words. “Charles! Superb! Confess, 
Gussie, you are done up!” 

Augusta’s stiffened countenance relaxed into a reluctant 
smile. “I am certainly taken aback, and must accord Colonel 
Audley the honours of that bout. Come, let us go in tc 
dinner !” 

She led the rvay into the dining parlour, indicated to the 
Colonel that he should sit at her right hand, and behaved 
torvards him throughout the meal, if not with cordiality, al 
least with civility. 

There was no lack of conversation, the Colonel being toe 
used to maintaining a flow of talk at Headquarters’ parties 
et'cr to be at a loss, and Lord Harry having an inexhaustible 
supply ofchitchat at his tongue’s end. Barbara said little. Ar 
attempt by Lord Harry to twit her on her engagemeni 
brought the stormy look back into her face. The Colonel 
intervened swiftly, turning aside the shaft, but not befort 
Barbara liad snapped out a snub. Augusta said with a titter 
“I have often tltought the betrothed stale to be wretchedl3 
commonplace.” 

“Very true,” agreed the Colonel. “Like birth and death.*' 
She was silenced. Vidal seized the opportunity to advert tc 
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the political situation, inaugurating a discussion which lasted 
until the ladies rose from the table. The gentlemen did not 
linger for many minutes, and the whole parry -Aas scon on its 
way to Aiadame van der Capellan’s house. 

It was an evening of music and dancing, attended by the 
usual crowd of fashionables. More congratulanons had to be 
endured, until Barbara said savagely under her breath that she 
felt like a performing a n i m a l . lady Worth, arriving with the 
Earl and her brother and sister-in-law, was reminded of a 
capuve panther, and though understanding only in part the 
fret and tangle of Barbara’s nerves, felt a good deal of sym- 
pathy for her. She presently moved over to her sid^ sayi.ng 
v/ith a smile: “I think you dislike all this, so I shall add 
nothing to what I wrote you This morning.” 

‘‘Thank you,” Barbara said. “The insipidity — the inanity ! 
I could curse with vercadon!” 

“Indeed, an engagement does draw a disagreeably pardcu- 
lar attendon to one.” 

“Oh the devil! I don’t care a fig for that! But this is a 
milk-and-water afiairl” She broke off, as Worth strolled up 
to them, and extended a careless band to him. “How do you 
do? If you have come to talk to me, let it be of horses, and by 
no means of my confounded engagement. I think of setting 
up a phaeton: will you sell me your bays?” 

‘‘Ko,” said Worth. “I wiU not.” 

“Good! You don’t mince matters. I ILke that. Your wife 
ia a famous whip, I believe. For the sake of our approaching 
kinship, find me a pair such as you would drive yourself, and 
I will challenge her to a race.” 

“I have yet to see a pair in this town I would drive mj'sdl,” 


replied the Earl. 

“*\h! And if you had? I suppose you would not permit 
Lady Wortlt to accept my challenge?” 

“I am sure he would not,” said Judith. “I did once engage 
in something of that nature — in my wild salad days, you luiovv 
— and fell under his gras'cst displeasure. I must decline 
therefore, for all I should like to accept your craHenge.” ^ ; ' 

“Conciliating!” Barbara said wiili a harsh little laugh. .$i. .. 
Wv.’ Judith’s eyes kindle, and said impulsively: “Now I ve 
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made you aagiy] I am glad! You look splendid just so! I 
could like you very well, I think.” 

“I hope you may,” Juditih replied formally. 

“I will; but you must not be forbearing vrith me, if j’ou 
please. There! I am behaving abominably, and I meant to 
be so good!” 

She clasped Judith’s hand briefly, allowed her a glimpse of 
her frank smile, and turned from her to greet Lavisse, who 
wras coming towards her across the room. 

He looked pale. He came stalking up to Barbara, and stood 
over her, not offering to take her hand, not even according her 
a bow. Their eyes were nearly on a level, hers full of mockery, 
his b laming TOth anger. He said imder his breath: “Is it true, 
then?” 

She chuckled. “This is in the style of a hero of romance, 
Edenne. It is true 1” 

“You have engaged 3 'ourself to this Colonel Audlcy? I 
would not believe!” 

“Felicitate me!” 

“Never! I do not svish you happy, I! I wish you only 
regret.” 

“That’s refireshing, at all events.” 

He saw several pairs of eyes fixed upon him, and with a 
muttered exclamation clasped Barbara round the wnist and 
swept her into the waltz. His left band gripped her right one; 
his arm was hard about her, holding her too dose for de- 
corum. “Je t'aitns; aueiidsiu,Jc t'aivtcr^ 

“You are out of time,” she replied, 

“Ah, qu’ivipoTteT’ he exdaim^. He moderated his steps, 
however, and said in a quieter tone: “You knew I loved j'ou! 
This Colond, what can he be to you?” 

“Why, don’t you know? A husband!” 

“.And it is I who love you — yes, cn desespereV’ 

“But I do not remember that you ever offered for this hand 
of mine, Etienne.” She tilted her head back to look at him 
imder the sweep of her lashes. “That gives you to think, eh, 
my friend? Terrible, that word Muma^e!” 

“Effroyani! Yet I offer it!” 

“Too late!” 
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“I do not believe! What has he, this colonel, that I have 
not? It is not money! A great position?” 

“No.” 

“Expectations, perhaps?” 

“Not even expectations !” 

“In the name of God, what then?” 

“Nothing!” she answered. 

“You do it to' tc.ase me! You are not serious, in fact. Lis- 
ten, little angel, little fool! I will give you a proud name, I 
vvill give you wcaltli, cvcrytliing that you desire! I \vill adore 
you — ah, but worsliip you !” 

She said judicially: “A proud name Cliarles will give me — 
if I cared for such stuff! Wealth? Yes, I should lil'.e that. 
Worship! So boring, Etienne, so damnably boring!” 

“I could break your ncckl” he said. 

“Fustian!” . 

He drew in his breath, but did not speak for several turns. 
When he unclosed his lips again it was to say in a tone of 
careful nonchalance: “One becomes dramatic: a pity! Es- 
sayo/is encore! When is it to be, tliis marriage?” 

“Oh, confound you, is not a betrothal enough for one day? 
Are we not agreed that there is sometliing terrible about tliat 
word marriage?” 

His brows rose. “So! I am well content. Play the game 
out, amuse yourself widr tltis so gallant colonel; m tlie end 
you will marry me.” 

A gleam shot into her eyes. “A bet ! Wliat will you stake — 
gamester?” 

“Nothing! It is sure, and there is no sport in it, there- 
fore.” 

The music came to an end; Barbara stood free, smiling and 
dangerous. “I thank you, Etienne! If you knew the cross 
humour I was in! Now! Oh, it is entirely finished!” She 
turned upon her heel; her gaze swept tlic room, and found 
Colonel Audley. She crossed ilie floor towards him, her 
draperies huslting about her feet as she walked. 

“Tliat’s a grand creature!” suddenly remarked Wclhngton, 
his anention caught. “Who is she, Duchess?” 

The Duchess of Richmond glanced over her shoulder. 



“Barbara Chiide,” sbe answered. “She is a granddaughter of 
the Duke of Avon.” 

“Barbara CMde, is she? So that’s the prize that lucky- 
young dog of mine has won! I must be off to offer my con- 
gratulations !” He left her side as he spoke, and made Ms way 
to where Colonel Audley and Barbara were standing. 

His congratulations, delivered with blunt heartiness, were 
perfectly well received by the lady. She shook hands, and 
met that piercing eagle stare with a look of candour, and her 
most enchanting smile. The Duke stayed talking to her imtil ' 
the quadrille was forming, but as soon as he saw the couples 
taking up their positions, he said briskly: “You must take 
your places, or you will be too late. No need to ask whether 
you dance the quadrille. Lady Barbara! As for tMs fellow, 
Audley, I’ll engage for it he won’t disgrace you.” 

He waved them on to the floor, called a chafihng word to 
young Lennox on the subject of Ms celebrated pas de sepl^ry 
and stood back to watch the dance for a few minutes. Lady 
Worth, only a few paces distant, thought it must surely be 
impossible for anyone to look more carefree than his lord- 
sMp. He was smiling, nodding to acquaintances, evidently 
enjoying himself. She watched him, wondering at Mm a 
little, and presently, as though aware of her gaze, he turned 
his head, recognized her, and said: “Oh, how d’ye do? A 
pretty sight, isn’t it?” 

She agreed to it. “Yes, indeed. Do all your staff officers 
perform so creditably, Duke? They put the rest quite in the 
sliade,” 

“Yes, I often wonder where would Society be without my 
boys?” he replied. “Your brotlier acquits himself very well, 
but I believe that young scamp, Lennox, is the best of them. 
There he goes— but Ms partner is too heavy on her feet! 
Audley has tire advantage of him in that respect.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged. “Lady Barbara dances very 
well.” 

“Audlej-’s a fortunate fellow,” sfrd the Duke decidedly. 
“Won’t thank me for taking him away from Brussels, I dare- 
say. Don’t blame him! But it can’t be helped.” 

“You are leaving us, then?" 
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“Oh yes — yes! for a few days. No secret about it; I have 
to visit tlie Army.” 

“Of course. We shall await your return with impaticnccj 
I assure you, praying tlie Ogre may not descend upon us 
wltile you are absent!” 

He gave one of his sudden whoops of laughter. “No fear of 
tliat! It’s all nonsense, tliis talk about Bonaparte! Ogrel 
Pooh! Jonatlian Wild, tliat’s my name for him!” He saw her 
look of astonislimcnt, and laughed again, apparently much 
amused, either by her surprise or by his own words. 

She was conscious of disappointment. He had been de- 
scribed to her as unaffected : he seemed to her almost inane. 


CHAPTER 8 

Upon: the following day was published a General Order, 
directing oificers in future to mike tlieir reports to tlie Duke 
of Wellington. Upon the same day, a noble-browed gentle- 
man wida a suave address and great tact, was sent from Brus- 
sels to the Prussian Headquarters, there to assume the some- 
what arduous duties of military commissioner to dae Prussian 
Army. Sir Henry Hardinge had lately been emplo}'ed by die 
Duke in watclaing Napoleon’s movements in France. He ac- 
cepted lais new role with lais usual equanimity, and, com- 
miserated wida by his friends on dae pardcularly tiy'ing nature 
of lais commission, merely smiled, and said that General 
von Gneisaaau was not likely to be as tiresome as he was 
painted. 

The iMoiiitcur of this 11th day of April published gloomy 
tidings. In the south of France, the Due d’AngouIeme’s en- 
terprise had failed. Angoulemc had led his mhted force on 
Lyons, but the arrival from Paris of a competent person of the 
name of Grouchy had ended Royalist hopes in the south. 
Angoulerae and lais masterful wife had both set sail from 
France, and his army was fast dwindling away. 

It was not known what King Louis, in Ghent, made of these 


tidings, but those who were acquainted with his character 
doubted whether his nephew’s failure would much perturb 
Viitn. Never v/as there so lethargic a monarch; one could 
hardly blame France for welcoming Napoleon back. 

The news disturbed others, however. It seemed as though 
it were all going to start again: victory upon victory for Napo- 
leon; France overrunning Europe. Shocking to think of .the 
Emperor’s progress through France, of the men who Socked 
to join his little force, of the crowds who welcomed him, hys- 
terical with joy! Shocking to think of Marshal Ney, with his 
oath to King Louis on his conscience, deserting with his 
whole force to the Emperor’s side! There must be some 
wizardry in the man, for in aU France there had not been 
found sufficient loyal men to stand by the King and make it 
possible for him to hold his capital in Napoleon’s teeth. He 
had Sed, with his little Court, and his few troops, and if ever 
he found himself on his throne again it would be once more 
because foreign soldiers had placed him there. 

But how unlikely it seemed that he would find himself 
there! With Napoleon at large, summoning his Champ de 
Mai assemblies, issuing his dramatic proclamations, gathering 
together his colossal armies, only the very optimistic could 
feel that there was any hope for l^g Louis. 

Even Wellington doubted the ability of the Allies to put 
King Louis back on the throne, but tMs doubt sprang more 
from a just appreciation of the King’s character thnn firom 
any fear of Napoleon. Sceptical people might ascribe the 
Duke’s attitude to the fact of his never having met Napoleon 
in the field, but the fact remained that his lordship was one 
of the few generals in Europe who did not prepare to meet 
Napoleon in a mood of spiritual defeat. 

He accorded the news of Angouieme’s failure a sardonic 
laugh, and laid the Monitcur aside. He was too busy to waste 
time over that. 

He kept his staff busy too, a circumstance which displeased 
Barbara Childe. To be loved by a man who sent her brief 
notes announcing his inability to accompany her on expedi- 
tions of her planning was a new experience. When she saw 
him at the end of a tiring day, she rallied him on his choice of 
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profession. “For the future I shall be betrothed only to 
civilians.” 

He laughed. He had been all the vyay to Oudenarde and 
back, with a message for General Colville, commanding 
the 4th Division, but he had found time to buy a ring of 
emeralds and diamonds for Barbara, and although there 
was a suggestion of vreariness about his eyelids, he seemed 
to desire nothing as much as to dance with her the night 
through. 

Waltzing with him, she said abruptly: “Arc you tired?” 

“Tired I Do I dance as though I were tired?” 

“No, but you’ve been in the saddle nearly all day.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing! In Spain I have been used to ride 
fifteen or tsvenej' miles to a ball, and be at work again by tea 
o’clock the nest day.” 

“Wellington trains admirable suitors,” she rcmar.ked. 
“How fortunate it is that you dance so well, Charles!” 

“I know. You %vould not otherwise have accepted me.” 

“Yes, I think perhaps I should. But I should not daacs 
with you so much. I wish you need not leave Brussels jesr 
now.” 

“So do I. What will you do while I am away? Kirr •rii 
your Belgian admirer?” 

She looked up at him. “Don’t go !” 

He smiled, but shook his head. 

“Apply to the Duke for leave, Charles !” 

He looked startled. As his imaginan'on phyed mar 
scene her words evoked, his eyes began to darce. “Vrdrrd- 
able!” 

“Why? You might well ask the Duked' 

“Believe me, I might not!” 

She jerked up a shoulder. “Periurs jer icrh -nsd dr- 
leave?” 

“I don’t,” he said frankly. “Whv, whr arCrr d 
be if I did 1” 

“Don’t I come first with you?” 

He glanced down at her. “You don’t >— r-- - 

“Oh, you mean to talk to me of your card’ re ridaai- 
paticnily. “Tedious stulf!” 



“Very. Tell me what you will do while I am away.” 

“Flirt with Etienne. You have already said so. Have I 
your permission?” 

“If you need it. It’s very lucky: I leave Brussels on the 
16th, and Lavissc udll surely arrive on the 15th for the dinner, 
in honour of the Prince of Orange. I daresay he’ll remain a 
day or two, and so be at your disposal.” 

“Not jealous, Charles?” 

“How should I be? You wear my rmg, not his.” 

His guess was correct. The Comte dc Lavisse appeared in 
Brussels four days later to attend the Belgian dinner at the 
Hotel d’Anglcterre. He lost no time in calling in the Rue 
Ducale, and on learning that Lady Barbara was out, betook 
himself to the Park, and very soon came upon her ladyship, 
in company with Colonel Audley, Lady Worth and her off- 
spring, Sir Peregrine Taverner, and Miss Devenish. 

The party seemed to be a merry one, Judith being in spirits 
and Barbara in a melting mood. It was she who held Lord 
Temperley’s leading strings, and directed his attention to a 
bed of Bowers. “Pretty lady}” Lord TemperJey called her, 
with weighty approval. 

“Famous !” she said. She glanced up at Judith, and smd 
with a touch of archness : “I count your son one of my 
admirers, you see!” 

“You are so kind to him I am sure it is no wonder,” Judith 
responded, liking her in this humour. 

“Thank you ! Cliarles, set him on your shoulder, and let us 
take him to see the swans on the water. Lady Worth, you 
permit?” 

“Yes indeed, but I don’t wish you to be teased by him!” 
“No such thing!” She swooped upon the child, and lifted 
him up in her arms. “There! I declare I could cany you 
myself 1” 

“He’s too heavy for you!” 

“He will crush your pelisse!” 

_ She shrugged as these objections were uttered, and re- 
linquished the child. Colonel Audley tossed him up on to his 
shoulder, and the whole party was about to walk in the direc- 
tion of the pavilion when Lavissc, who had been watching 
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from a little distance, came for%vard, and clicked his heels 
together in one of his flourishing salutes. 

Lady Worth bowed with (hsiant civility ; Barbara looked as 
though she did not care to be discovered in such a situation; 
only the Colonel said with easy good humour: “Hallo! You 
know my sister, I believe. r\nd Miss Devenish — Sir Pere- 
grine Taverner?” 

“Ah, I have not previously Itad the honour! Mademoi- 
selle! Monsieur!” Two bows were executed; the Count 
looked slyly towards Barbara, and waved a hand to include 
the whole group. “You must permit me to compliment you 
upon the pretty tableau you make; I am perhaps dc trap, but 
shall beg leave to join the party.” 

“By all means,” said the Colonel. “We arc taking my 
nephew to sec the swans.” 

“You cannot want to carry him, Charles,” said Judith in a 
low voice. 

“Fiddle!” he replied. “Why should I not want to carry 
him?” 

She thought that the picture he made with the child on his 
shoulder was too domestic to be romantic, but could scarcely 
say so. He set off towards the pavilion with Miss Devenish 
beside him; Barbara imperiously demanded Sir Peregrine’s 
arm; and as the path was not broad enough to allow of four 
persons walldng abreast, Judith was left to bring up the rear 
with Lavisse. 

Tlris arrangement was accepted by the Count with all the 
ouuvard complaisance of good manners. Though his eyes 
might follow Barbara, lus tongue uttered every civil inanity 
required of him. He was ready to discuss the political situa- 
tion, the weather, or mutual acquaintances, and, in fact, 
touched upon all tliesc topics with the easy address of a 
fashionable man. 

Upon their arrival at the sheet of water by the pavilion his 
air of fasliion left him. Judith was convinced dtai nothing 
could have been further from his inclination than to throw 
bread to a pair of swans, but he clapped his hands together, 
declaring liiat the swans must and should be fed, and ran off 
to the pavilion to procure crumbs for the purpose. 
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He back presently with some cakes, a circumstance 
which shocked Aiiss Devenish into exclaiming against such 
extravagance. 

“Oh, such delirious little cakes, and all for the swans! 
Some stale bread would have been better 1” 

The Count srid grily ; “They have no stale bread, naadcmoi- 
selle; they were offended at the very suggestion. So what 
would you?” 

“I am sure the swans will much prefer your cakes, Eti- 
enne,” said Barbara, smiling at him for the first time. 

“If only you may not corrupt their tastes!” remarked Aud- 
ley, holding on to his nephew’s skirts. 

“Ah, true! A swan with an unalterable penchant for cake: 
I fear he would inevitably starve 1” 

“He might certainly despair of finding another patron with 
your lavish notions of largess,” observed Barbara. 

She stepped away &om the group, in tire endeavour to coax 
one of the swans to feed from her hand; after a few moments 
the Count joined her, while Colonel Audley still knelt, holding 
his nephew on the brink of the lake, and directing his erratic 
aim in crumb throwing. 

Judith made haste to relieve him of his charge, saying in an 
undcrvoicc as she bent over her son; “Pray let me t:d;e Julian, 
You do not want to be engaged with him.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear sister. Julian and I are 
domg very well, I assure you.” 

She replied with some tartness; “I hope you will not be 
stupid enough to allow that man to take your place beside 
Barbara! There, get up! I have Jtilian fast.” 

He rose, but said with a smile: "Do you think me a great 
fool? Now I was preenmg myself on being a wise man!” 

He moved away before she could answer him, and joined 
Miss Devenish, who was sitting on a rustic bench, drawing 
diagrams in the gravel with the ferrule of her simshade. In 
repose her face had a wistful look, but at the Colonel’s ap- 
proach she raised her eyes, and smiled, making room for him 
to sit beside her. 

“Of all the questions in the world I believe WHiat are you 
thinking about? to be the most impertinent,” he said lightly. 
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She laughed, but with a touch of constraint. “Oh— I don’t 
know what I was thinking about! The swans— the dear little 
boy— Lady Worth — how I envy her!” 

These last words were uttered almost involuntarily. The 
Colonel said: “Envy her? Why should you do so?” 

She coloured, and looked down. “I don’t Imow how I came 
to say tliat. Pray do not regard it !” She added in a stumbling 
way; “One does take such fancies! It is only that she is so 
happy, and good . . .” 

“Are you not happy?” he asked. “I am sure you are good.” 
She gave her head a quick shake. “Oh no! At least, I mean, 
of course I am happy. Please do not heed me! I am in a 
nonsensical mood today. Plow beautiful Lady Barbara looks 
in her bronze boimet and pelisse.” She glanced shyly at him. 
“You must be very proud. I hope you will be very happy 
too.” 

“Thank you. I wonder how long it will be before I shall be 
wislting you happy in the same style?” he said, with a quizzi- 
cal smile. 

She looked startled. A blush suffused her cheeks, and her 
eyes brightened all at once with a spring of tears. “Oh no! 
Impossible ! Please do not speak of it 1” 

He smd in a tone of concern: “My dear Miss Devenish, 
forgive me! I had no notion of distressing you, upon my 
honour!” 

“You must tlrinlt me very foolish!” 

“Well,” he said, in a relying tone, “do you know, I do 
tliink you a little foolish to speak of your marriage as impos- 
sible ! Now you will write me down a very saucy fellow 1” 
“Oh no! But you don’t understand! Here is Lady Bar- 
bara coming towards you: please forget this folly!” 

She got up, still in some agitation of spirit, and walked 
quickly away to Judith’s side. 

“Good God 1 did my approach frighten the heiress awav?” 
asked Barbara, in a tone of lively amusement. “Or was it v’eur 
gallantry, Ovaries? Confess! You have been triflin=r 
her!” 

“What, in such a public place as this?” protested tie CtL- 
ncl. “You wrong me, Bab!” 



She said with a gleam of fim: “I thought you liked public 
placeSj indeed I did 1 Parks — or Alices I” 

“Alices 1” ejaculated Lavisse. “Do not mention that wordj 
I begl I not easily forgive Colonel Audley for discover- 
ing, with the guile of all staff officers (an accursed race !), that 
you ride there every morning.” 

The Colonel laughed. Barbara took his arm, saying: “1 
have made such a delightful plan, Charles. I am quite tired 
of the A1I& Verte. I am going fi^er afield, with Etienne.” 

“Are you?” said the Colonel. “A picnic? I don’t advise it 
in this changeable weather, but you won’t care for that. 
Where do you go?” 

It was lavisse who answered. “Do you know the ChSteau 
de Hougoumont, Colonel? Ah, no! How should you, in 
effect? It is a Uttle country seat which belongs to a relative of 
mine, a M. dc Ltmcville.” 

“I know the Chateau,” interrupted the Colonel. “It is 
near the village of Merbe Braine, is it not, on the Nivelles 
road?” 

The Count’s brows rose. “You are exaa! One would say 
you knew it well.” 

“I had occasion to travel over that country last year,” the 
Colonel responded briefly. “Do you mean to make your ex- 
pedition there? It must be quite twelve or thirteen miles 
away.” 

“What of that?” said Barbara. “You don’t know me if 
you think I am so soon tired. We shall ride through the 
Forest, and take luncheon at the Chateau. It will be capital 
sport!” 

“Of whom is this party to consist?” he enquired. 

“Of Etienne and myself, to be sure.” 

He remmed no answer, but she saw a grave look in his face, 
which provoked her into saymg; "I assure you Etienne is 
very well able to take care of me.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” he replied. 

Lady Worth had joined them by this time, and was listen- 
ing to the interchange in silence, but with a puckered brow. 
The whole party began to walk away from the lake, and 
Judith, resigning her son into Peregrine’s chargt^ caught up 
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“Very seldom^ I believe.” 

sid'Je?wtof,'^“ r'* y™ I*™ “■>- 

“Hr. ^ s^guJar appearance it will give you!” 
T.rrHf?? ^ in singularity.” 

and tncn temper rising; she managed to control it, 

£!aresav bin T impertinent, I 

scheml' earnestly counsel you to give up the 

withvmi h'^T expectation of niy words weighing 

to mu t> ’ fu^ > suppose you to be equally indilferent 

sively ” ^ wishes. He must dislike this scheme exces- 


‘Ind^d I Are you his envoy. Lady Worth?” 

listpn t obliged to deny it. She was spared having to 
, 0 the mocking rejoinder; which, she was sure, hovered 
Barbara’s tongue, by Colonel Audle/s coming 
P 0 them at that moment. He stepped between them, offer- 
S each an arm, and having glanced at both their faces, said : 

r c^h'~u^ ^ interrupted a duel. My guess is tliat 

juoith has been preaching propriety, and Bab announcing 
hcnelfa confirmed rake.” 

, I have certainly been preaching propriety,” replied Juditli. 

It sounds odious, and I fear Lady Barbara has found it 
so.” 


No! Confoundedly boring!” said Barbara. “I am in- 
fornxccli Charles, that you will dislike my picaiic sclicme cx- 
cessivciy. Shall you?” 

“Good God, no ! Go, by all means, if you wish to— and can 
stand the gossip.” 

“I am quite accustomed to it,” she said indifrcr<mtly. 

Judith felt so much indignation at die lack of fedin^^sh'-w'n 
by tliis remark that she drew her band away from 
ncl’s arm, and dropped belrind to w;ilk with her ; ; ■ 

This left Miss Devenish to ilic Count's escort, an . 
menc which continued until Barbara^ left tiic part^i^^^ ,, . ^ 

Count ilicn requested the honour of being ;iliowcd to co^^f 
her home; Colonel .'\udley. who was obliged to call at t 5- ; 
quarters, made no objection, and Miss Devenish to* 
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herself ones more in the company of Sir Peruke, Lady 

Worth and Colonel Audley walkkg ahead of them. 

After a few moments, Judith said m a vexed tone; “You 
will surely not permit her to behave with such impropriety 1” 

“I see no impropriety,” he replied. 

“To be alone with that man the whole dayl” 

“An kdiscretion, certainly.” 

She walked on beside him k silence for some way, but 
presently said: "Why do you permit it?” 

“I have no power to stop her even if I would,” 

“Even if you would? "^^^t can you mean?” 

“She must be the only judge of her own actions. I won’t 
become a mentor.” 

“Charles, how nonsensical! Do you mean to let yourself be 
ridden over roughshod?” 

“Neither to be ridden over nor to ride roughshod,” he 
answered. “To manage my own affairs k my own way, how- 
ever.” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, k a mortified voice. 

He pressed her hand, but after a shght pause began to talk 
of something else. She attempted no fiirther disctission with 
him on the subject of the picnic, but to Worth, later, spoke 
her mkd with great freedom. He listened calmly to all she 
had to say, but when she demanded to know his opinion, re- 
. plied that he thought her ktervention to have been ill-judged. 

“I had no notion of vexkg her ! I tried only to advise her I” 
. “You made a great mistake k dokg so. Advice is seldom 
palatable.” 

“I thkk she is perfectly heartless !” 

“I hope you may be found to be -wrong.” 

“And, what is more, she is a flirt. I am sure there can be 
nothing more odious !” She paused, but as Worth showed no 
sign of wishkg to avail himself of the opportunity of answer- 
kg her, continued: “Nothkg could be more unfortunate 
than such an entanglement! I wonder you can sit there so 
placidly wiiile Charles goes the quickest way to work to rum 
his life! She has nothkg to recommend her. She has not 
even the advantages of fortune; she is wild to a fault; kdulges 
every extravagant folly; and k general shows such a -want of 



delicacy that it quite sinks my spirits to think of Charles form- 
ing such a connection!” She again paused, and as Worili 
remained silent, said: “Well? Can you find anything to 
admire in her, beyond a beautiful face and a well-turned 
ankle?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “She has a great deal of natural 
quickness, and although her vivacity often betrays her into 
unbecoming behaviour, I believe she wants ncitlicr sense nor 
feeling.” 

“You will tell me next that you arc pleased with tiie en- 
gagement!” 

“On the contrary, I am sorry for it. But depend upon it, a 
man of thirty-five is capable of judging for himself what ’,vill 
best suit him.” 

“Oh, Julian, I Icnow she will make him unhappy!” 

“I think it extremely probable,” he replied. “But as neither 
of us has the power to prevent such a contingency wc should 
be extremely foolish to interfere in the matter.” 

She sighed, and picked up her embroidery. Micr a period 
of reflecdon, she said in a mollified tone: “I don’t wish to be 
censorious, and I must say she is ctttrcmcly kind to little 
Julian.” 

The entrance of the Colonel put an end to the conversation. 
He had been dining at the Duke’s uble, and seemed to be 
more concerned with the difficulties of tlie military situauoa 
than with Barbara’s volatility. He sat dovm with a sigh of 
relief before the fire, and said: “Well! we depart (I need 
hardly say) at daybreak. It will be a relief to leave tliesc 
Headquarters bclund us. If his temper is to survive tin's cam- 
paign Old Hookey must have a respite from die letters they 
keep sending from the Horse Guards.” 

“Crusty, is he?” said Worth. , 

“Damned crusty. I don’t blame liim: I wouldn t be m ins 
shoes for a thousand pounds. Wliat is needed is good troops, 
and all wc hear of is general officers. Added to tltat, the sulf 
which has been employed here is preposterous. One jj lOr 
ever tumbUng over deputy-assistants who arc noinmg mor;, 
than subaltern officers, and no more fit for su ^ uij 
your son would be. They arc all being turned oh, ot • -■n'- 



but even so we shall have too many novices still left on the 
staff.” 

“If I know anything of the matter, you will have more— if 
Wellington pays any heed to the recommendations he will 
receive,” remarked Worth. 

“He don’t, thank the lord! Though, between ourselves, 
some of those recommendations come ftom very exalted quar- 
ters.” He stood up. “I am off to bed. Have you made up 
your mind whether you come along with us, or not. Worth?” 

“Yes, as far as to Ghent. Where do you go from there?” 

“Oh,Toumay — Mons! All the fortifications. We shall be 
away for about a week, I suppose.” 

Both men had left the house when Judith came down to 
breakfast next morning. She sat down at the tabic, with only 
Tlie British atid Contuwstal Herald to bear her company, and 
was engaged in perusing the columns of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, when the butler came in to announce the Lady 
Barbara Childe. 

Judith looked up in surprise; she supposed Lady Barbara 
to be in the salon, but before she could speak that tempestu- 
ous beauty had brushed past the butler into the room. 

She was dressed in a walking costume, and carried a huge 
chinchilla muff. She looked pale, and her eyes seemed over- 
bright to Judith. She glanced round the room, and said 
•abruptly: “Charles! I want to see him!” 

Judith rose, and came forward. “How do you do?” she 
said. “I am sorry, but my brother has already left for Ghent. 
I hope it is nothing urgent?” 

Barbara exclaimed; “Oh, confound it! I wanted to see 
him! I overslept — it’s those curst drops!” 

Her petulance, the violence of the language she used, did 
nothing to advance her claims to Judith’s kindness. “I am 
sorry. Pray will you not be seated?” 

“Oh no! There’s no use in my staying!” Barbara replied 
dejectedly. Her mouth drooped; her eyes were emptied of 
light; she stood swinging her muff, apparently lost in her own 
brooding thoughts. Suddenly she looked at Judith, and 
laughed. “Oh, heavens! what did I say? You are certainly 
offended!” 
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Judith at once disclaimed. i>drcara 
disarming candour: ‘“I am sorry! Oniy I die. ■rci^.n >.0 
Charles before he left, and I am always cross w nen. I con v ge-.. 
what I want.” 

“I hope it was not a matter of great imrortHnce.^’ 

“No. That is, I behaved odiously to him yesterday— oh, to 
you, too, but I don’t care for that! Oh, the devil, kcs what 
have I said?” 

She looked so rueful, yet had such an imp of mischief danc- 
ing behind her solemnity that Judith was obliged to laugh. ‘T 
wish you will sit down ! Have you breakfasted?” 

Barbara dropped into a chair. ‘‘No. I don’t, you know.” 
She sighed. “Life is using me very hardly today. You will 
say that that is my own fault, but it is nevertheless monstrous 
that when I do mean to be good, to make amends, I must 
needs oversleep.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Judith said: “You refer, I 
collect, to your picnic scheme?” 

“Of course. I wanted to tell Qiarles I was only fimning.” 
“You do not mean to go, then’.” 

“No.” 

“I am so glad! I was completely taken in, I confess.” 

“Oh no I I did mean to go — ^yesterday I But Gussie ” 

She broke off, grinding her teedi together. 

"Your sister-in-law advised you against the scheme?” 

“On the contrary !” said Barbara, with an angry little laugh. 
“I don’t think I quite imderstand?” 

“I daresay you might not. She had the infernal 
to approve of it. She will be a famous g- 

her daughters one of these days.” 

“Can you mean that she wishes you to marrr ry — >. ^ 

Lavissc?” gasped Judith. ' 

“Most earnestly, .Ah, you are aatcciihed. '.'r 

acquainted with my fsinilv” " " " 

“But your engagement to mr 

to see that broken!” ' 

“Why nor.'” 

“A solemn rm— '-v » xennask ~ 

Barbara burst cur huahma. 


you’re shocked ! An outraged goddess, no less ! But you must 
learn to know my fanuly better. We don’t care for scand^.” 
“Then why do you forgo your picmc?” demanded Judith. 
“I don’t know. To spite Gussie— to please Charles ! Both, 
perhaps.” . . 

This answer was not encouraging. Judith was silent for a 
moment. She stole a glance at Barbara’s face, and of impulse 
said : “Do you love Itim?” The words were no sooner uttered 
than regretted. Such a question was an impertinence; she 
was not on tenns of sufficient intimacy with Barbara to allow 
of its having been asked. 

Flushing, she awaited the snub she felt herself to have 
earned. But Barbara replied merely: “Yes.” 

“I should not have asked you,” Judith apologized. 

“It’s of no consequence. I daresay you wish that Charles 
had never met me. I should, in your place. I’m horrid, you 
know. I told him so, but he wouldn’t listen to me. I never 
loved anyone before, I think.” 

This remark accorded so ill with her reputation that Judith 
looked rather taken aback. 

Barbara gave a ^rgle of irrepressible amusement. “Axe 
you recalling my flirtations? They don’t signify, you know. 
I flirt to amuse myself, but the truth is that I never fancied 
myself in love with anyone but Charles.” 

“I beg your pardon, but to fancy yourself in love could 
surely be tire only iustificadon for flirting !” 

“Oh, stuff I” Barbara said. “Flirtation is delightful; being 
in love, quite disagreeable.” 

“/ never found it sol” 

“Truly?” 

Judith considered for a moment. “No. At least— yes, I 
suppose sometimes it can be disagreeable. There is a certain 
pain — for foolish causes.” 

“Ah, you arc not so stupid after all! I hate pain. Yes, and 
I hate to submit, as I am doing now, over this tiresome pic- 
nic!” 

“That I understand perfectly!” Judith said. “But you do 

not submit to Qiarlcs; fc made no such demand! Your sub- 
mission is to your own judgment.” 
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“Oh no I I don’t go because Charles does not wish it. How 
tame! Don’t talk of it! It makes me cross! I want to go. I 
am bored to death !’’ 

“Wellj why should you not?” Judith said, as an idea pre- 
sented itself to her. “A party of pleasuro-there could be no 
objection! If you will accept of my company, I will go with 
you.” 

“Go with me?” said Barbara. “In Lavisse’s place?” 

“No such thing! You may ride with the Count; I shall 
drive with my sister, Lady Taverner. I am persuaded she 
would delight in the expe^tion. I daresay my brother will 
join us as well.” 

The green eyes looked blankly for a moment, then grew 
vivid with laughter. “Thus turning a tete-d-tSte into the most 
sedate of family parties ! Oh, I must do it, if only for the fun 
of seeing Etienne’s dismay I” 

“Would you not care for it?” asked Judith, a little dashed. 

“Of all things!” Barbara sprang up. “It’s for tomorrow. 
We start early, and lunch at this Ch^iteau Etienne talks of. It 
will be charming I Thank you a thousand times !” 


CHAPTER 9 

The weather remaining fine, and the Taverners declaring 
themselves to be very ready to join the picnic, the whole party 
assembled in the Rue Ducale the next morning. As Lady 
Taverner’s situation made riding inchgible for her, Judith, 
who would have preferred to have gone on horseback, was 
obliged to drive with her in an open barouche. Sir Peregrine 
bestrode a showy chesmut, and Barbara, as usual, rode the 
Count’s Coup de Grace. 

Upon her first setting out Judith had felt perfectly satisfied 
with her own appearance. She was wearing a round robe, 
under a velvet pelisse of Sardinian blue. A high-crowned 
bomiet, lined with silk and ornamented with a frilled border 
of lace, gloves of French kid, a sealskin muff, and halfboots 



of jean, completed a very becoming todet. Beside her sister- 
in-law, who bad chosen to wear drab merino cloth over olive- 
brown muslin, she loohed elegant indeed, but from the 
moment of Barbara’s descending the steps of the house in the 
Rue Ducale she felt herself to have been cast qiute in the 
shade. 

Barbara was wearing a habit of pale green, resembling the 
dress of a hussar. Her coat was ornamented with row upon 
row of frogs and braiding; silver epaulettes set olf her shoul- 
ders; and silver braiding stretched half way up her arms. 
Under the habit, she wore a cambric shirt with a high-stand- 
ing collar trimmed with lace; a cravat of worked musUn was 
tied round her throat; and Acre were narrow ruffles at her 
wrists. Set jauntily on her flaming head was a tall hat, like a 
shako, with a plume of feathers adding the final touch of 
audacity to a preposterous but undeniably striking costume. 

Lady Taverner was shocked; Judith, who considered the 
dress too daring for propriety, yet could not suppress a slight 
feeling of envy. She could fancy herself in just such a habit. 

“How can she? Such a quiz of a hat!” whispered Lady 
Taverner. 

However much she might agree with these sentiments, 
Judith had no notion of spoiling the day’s pleasure by letting 
her disapproval appear. She leaned out of the carriage to 
shake hands with Barbara, saying with the utmost amiability: 
“How delightfully you look! You put me quite out of conceit 
with myself.” 

“Yes, I’m setting a fashion,” replied Barbara. “You will 
sec: it will be the established mode in a month’s time.” 

Lady Vidal, who had come out of the house with her hus- 
band, merely bowed to Judith from the top of the stone steps, 
but Vidal put himself to the trouble of coming up to the 
barouche to thank Judith for her kindness in joining the ex- 
pedition. He said in a low voice ; “Bab is a sad romp ! One of 
these days her crotchets will be the min of her. But your pre- 
sence makes everything as it should be! I shan’t conceal from 
you that I don’t above half like that fellow Lavisse.” 

Isot wishing to join in any ammadv'crsions on one who was 
for this day in some sort her host, Judith passed it off with 
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a smile and a trivial remark. Her dislike of Lavissc v,-a3 as 
great as Vidal's, but she was forced to acknowledge the very 
gentlemanlike way in which he iiad received the news of tire 
augmentation of his party. Not by as much os the flicker of an 
cj’elid did he betray the mortification he must feel, liis civi- 
lity towards the ladies in the barouche was most flattering; he 
was all smiles and complaisance, prophcsjtng fine weedier, 
and displaying a proper solidtude for their comfort, 

“Don't you wish you were coming, Gussic?" Barbara 
called, 

“My dear Bab, you must know that of all insipidities I most 
detest a family party,” returned Augusta, 

Barbara bit her lip, glancing towards the baroudic as 
though she saw- it with new eyes. Suddenly impadent, she 
said: “Well, why do we wait? Let us, for God’s sal:c, start!’' 

The Count, who was giving some direcdons to Judith's 
coachman, looked over liis shoulder with a smile of perfect 
comprehension. “£>1 avant, then!’' he said, reining his horse 
back to allow the barouche to pass. When it had moved for- 
ward, with Peregrine riding close behind it, he fell in beside 
Barbara, and said with some amusement: “You repent al- 
ready, and are asking yourself wliat you do in this galcrc." 

“Oh, by God, I must have been mad !” she said. 

“Little fool ! I admire die guard set about you by your staff 
officer. It is most formidable!” 

“It was not his doing. The nodon was Lady Worth’s, and 
I fell in with it.” 

“Intpayable! Why, for example?” 

She laughed. “Oh, to make you angry, of course!” 

“But I am not at all angry; I am endrely amused,” he said. 

They were making their way down the Rue dc la Pcpi.nicre 
in the direcdon of the Namur Gate. Once outside the walls 
of die town, the road led dirough some neat suburbs to the 
Forest of Soignes, a huge beechsvood stretching for some 
miles to the soudi of Brussels, and intersected by die main 
Cliaricroi Cliauss^c. The Forest was almost endrely com- 
posed of beech trees, their massive trunks rising up out of 
die ground widi scarcely any underwood to liidc their smoodi, 
silvery outlines. 



of jean, completed a very becoming toilet. Beside her sister- 
in-law, who had chosen to wear drab merino cloth over olive- 
brown muslin, she looked elegant indeed, but from the 
moment of Barbara’s descending the steps of the ho^e in the 
Rue Ducale she felt herself to have been cast quite in the 
shade. _ ■ 

Barbara was wearing a habit of pale green, resembling the 
dress of a hussar. Her coat was ornamented with row upon 
row of frogs and braiding; silver epaulettes set off her shoul- 
ders; and silver braiding stretched half way up her arms. 
Under the habit, she wore a cambric shirt with a high-stand- 
ing collar trimmed with lace; a cravat of worked muslin was 
tied round her throat; and there were narrow ruffles at her 
wrists. Set jauntily on her flaming head was a tail hat, like a 
shako, with a plume of feathers adding the final touch of 
audacity to a preposterous but undeniably striking costume. 

Lady Taverner was shocked; Judith, who considered the 
dress too daring for propriety, yet could not suppress a slight 
feeling of envy. She could fancy herself in just such a habit. 

“How can she? Such a quiz of a hatl” whispered Lady 
Taverner. 

However much she might agree with these sentiments, 
Judith had no notion of spoiling the day’s pleasure by letting 
her disapproval appear. She leaned out of the carriage to 
shake hands with Barbara, saying with the utmost amiability: 
“How delightfully you look! You put me quite out of conceit 
witli myself.” 

“Yes, I’m setting a fashion,” replied Barbara. “You will 
sec; it will be the established mode in a month’s time.” 

Indy Vidal, who had come out of the house with her hus- 
band, merely bowed to Judith from the top of the stone steps, 
but Vidal put himself to the uoublc of coming up to the 
barouche to thank Judith for her kindness in joining the es- 
pedition. He said in a low voice: “Bab is a sad romp! One of 
these days her crotchets will be the ruin of her. Bniyour pre- 
sence makes everyffling as it should be ! I shan’t conceal from 
you that I don’t above half like that fellow Lavisse.” 

Not wishing to join in any animadversions on one who was 
for this day in some sort her host, Judith passed it off with 
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Judith had oftea ridden, in this direction, but this was her 
first visit to the Forest in springtime. She was enchanted with 
it, and even Lady Taverner, whose spirits were always low 
during the first months of pregnancy, was moved to ex- 
claim at the grandeur of the scene. Sir Peregrine, in spite of 
already having got his uppers splashed by the mud of the 
unpaved portion of the road, seemed pleased also, though 
he would not allow the vista to be comparable to an English 
scene. 

For the first mile or two the party remained together, Bar- 
bara and Lavisse riding at a little distance behind the 
barouche, but from time to time pressing forward to exchange 
remarks with its occupants. Shortly afi;er the Forest had been 
entered, however, Barbara announced herself to be tired of 
riding tamely along the road. She waved her whip in a rather 
naughty gesture of farewell, and set her horse scrambling up 
the bank of the wood. The Count lingered only to assure 
Judith of the impossibility of her coachman’s missing the way, 
saluted, and followed Barbara. 

“I do think her the most unaccountable creature!” ex- 
claimed Lady Taverner. “It is very uncivil of her to make off 
like that, besides bemg so indiscreet!” 

Judith, herself disappointed in this &esh evidence of flighti- 
ncss in Barbara, endeavoured to give her sister-in-law’s 
thoughts another direction. 

It was inconceivable to Lady Taverner tliat any female who 
was betrothed to one gentleman could desire a t5te~a-tSl3 w'ith 
another, and for some time she continued to marvel at Bar- 
bara’s conduct. Judith did not attend very closely to her re- 
marks; she was lost in her own reflections. She could appre- 
ciate the cause of Barbara’s perversity, but although she might 
sympathize with that wildness of disposition which made con- 
vention abhorrent to Barbara, she could not but be sorry for 
. it. She was more than ever convinced that this spoiled, 
fasliionable beauty would make Colonel Audlcy a wretched 
wife. Her imagination dwelled pitifully upon his future, 
whidi must of necessity be a stormy affair, made up of whims 
and tantrums and debts; and she could not forbear to contrast 
this melancholy prospect with the less exciting but infinitely 
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more comfortable life he would enjoy if he would but cluiugc 
Barbara for Luc>'. 

She was roused from tlicsc musings by hearing Peregrine 
announce a village to have come into view. She looked up; 
the trees flanking the road dwindled ahead in perspective to 
tlic village of Waterloo. A round building, standing on the 
edge of die Forest, half badied in sunlight, presented a pic- 
ture charming enough to make her long for her sketchbook 
and water colours. 

They had by tills time covered some nine and a half miles, 
and were glad to be leaving the shade of the Forest. In a few 
minutes die village was reached, and Lady Taverner was ex- 
claiming at die size and style of the church, a strange edifice 
widi a domed roof, standing on one side of the chaussec. 
Opposite, among a huddle of brick and stone-built cottages, 
was a snaall inn, widi a painted signboard bearing the legend, 
Jean de Nivclles. There was litde to detain sightseers, and 
after pausing for a short wliilc to look at the cliurch, dicy 
drove on, up a gentle acclivity leading to die village of Mont 
St Jean, tlircc miles farther on. 

Here die chaussdc diverged, one fork continuing over 
die brow of a hill, and crossing, a little over half a mile 
beyond Alont St Jean, an tmp.aved hollow road running 
from WavTC to Brainc I’Mleud, towards Clmrleroi; .and 
die odicr ruiming in a soudi-westerly direction towards 
Nivclles. The Nivclles road, wliich die coachman had been 
instructed to follow, was straight and uninteresting, bordered 
by straggling hedges, and proceeding over undulating 
ground until it descended presently between lu'gli banks 
into a ravine extending from die village of Merbe Brainc to 
Hougouniont. ■ 

The Chateau was situated to die soudi of die hollow road 
from Wavre, which here, having taken a turn to die soudi- 
west, crossed the Nivclles cliaussce; and to the cast of die 
chaussile, from which it was appro.achcd by an avenue of fine 
elm trees. The Count’s directions had been exact; die coadi- 
m.an turned into the avenue widiout hesitation; and the cir- 
riage bowled along under die spreading branche:;, and soon 
passed dirough the nordicrn gateway of the Qiatcau. The 
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travellers found themselves in a paved courtyard, surrounded 
by a motley collection of bmldiDgs, 

The Chateau was one of the many such residences to be 
found in the Netherlands, a semi-fortified house, half manor, 
half farm. The Chateau itself, bmlt of stone and brick, was a 
pretty house, with shuttered windows; there was a small 
chapel at the southern end of the courtyard; and opposite the 
Chateau, on the western side, were some picturesque bams. 
A gardener’s cottage and a cowshed made up the rest of the 
buildings, which were all clustered together in a friendly 
fashion, and bathed, at this moment, in pale spring sunlight. 

As the barouche drew up outside the door of the Chateau, 
Barbara strolled out, with the tail of her habit caught up over 
one arm, and a glass of tvine in her hand. She had taken off 
her hat, and her short red curls were clustering over her head 
in not unpleasing disorder. She looked rather mannish, and 
neither her eyes nor her glancing smile held a hint of the soft- 
ness which Judith Itad seen in both the day before. 

“Have you had a pleasant drive?” she c^ed out. “We beat 
you, you observe.” 

“Yes, a delightful drive,” replied Judith, stepping out of 
the carriage. “And I have now fallen quite in love with this 
pretty little Chateau 1 How cosy it is ! There is nothing stiff, 
nothing at all formal about these Flemish country houses.” 

Lavisse came out of the bouse at this moment, and while he 
welcomed the ladies, and directed the coachman where to 
stable his horses, Barbara stood leaning negligently agaime 
the doorpost, sipping her wine and blinking, catlike, at the 
sunshine. 

The owner of the house was away, but Lavisse, who ap- 
peared to be quite at home, had advised the housekeeper of 
his advent, and a light luncheon had been prepared for the 
party. A fills de cluvtibre conducted the ladies upstairs to a 
bedroom where tiiey could leave their pelisses and bonnets, 
and when they were ready led tltem down again to a parlour 
overlooking a walled garden with an orchard beyond. 

A table had been laid in the middle of the room, and a fire 
burned in the hearth. Barbara was lounging in the window, 
leaning her shoulders against the lintel. As Judith and Har- 
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, ict came in, a burst of laughter from ilic two men indicated 
hat she was in funning humour. 

The Count at once came fonvard. He drew Harriet to a 
diair by die fire, declaring that she must be chilled from die 
ong drive, and insisted on her taJdng a glass of wine. She 
accepted, and he stayed by her, engaging her in conversation, 
while Judith went to die window to admire the garden. 

, It was laid out in neat walks, much of it under cultivation 
for vegetables, but there were some flowerbeds as well, and 
die tops of die fruit trees beyond die mellow brick wall were 
heavy widi blossom. From die window could be seen rose 
bushes, some fine fig trees, and several orange trees. Judidi 
thought the garden must be cnclianting in summer. 

, ‘T daresay it is,” agreed Barbara. “We migiii arrange aa- 
, other c-xpedition here, pcrliaps in June,” 

“Junel Who knows what may have happened by dien?” 

“Oh, you arc thinking of the war, are you? I am dred of it ; 
we have heard too much of it, and nothing ever happens.” 

“It certainly seems out of place in diis peaceful hide 
Chateau,” Juditli remarked. “You must have had a deligluful 
ride through the Forest. Such noble trees! I do not diinlc 
there can be any tree to compare widi the beech.” 

“Beech trees, arc dicy? To tell you die truth, I did not 
notice diem particularly,” said Barbara. “Etienne, fill my 
glass, if you please!” 

“Ah, allow vxV* Peregrine said, hurrying to die table for 
the decanter diat stood on it. 

She held out her glass, smiling at him. He filled it, and his 
own, saying audaciously; “To your green eyes, Lady Bab!” 

She laugiied. “To your blue ones. Sir Peregrine!” 

Luncheon was brought in at this mornenr, and soon the 
whole party was seated round the table, parta.king of minced 
chicken and scalloped oysters. 

Lady Barbara was in spirits, die Count scarcely less so, and 
cvciydiing might have gone off merrily enough had not Lady 
Taverner talten one of her rare dislikes to Barbara. Like 
many shy women, she had some strong prejudices. She h.ad 
never liked Barbara. Until today, she had known her merely 
by sight and by repute, and, being a just little creature, had 
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travellers fovmd themselves in a paved courtyard, surrounded 
by a motley collection of buildings. 

The Chateau -was one of the many such residences to be 
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light raillery that liad been going on bcuveen tlicai made her 
feel a little uneasy. Courtesy bad obliged her to wait for 
Lavisse’s return, but when he joined her it was she, and not 
he, who suggested catching up with die others. 

They made their way into the wood, but after dicy iiad 
been walking about for a time widiout seeing anjihing of die 
truants, the Count suggested that they should follow the track 
which led from the Chateau, through the wood, and over a 
slight hill to the Charleroi read. 

‘T mentioned to Bab that there is a vdevv to be obtained 
from the top of the liill. Widiout doubt dicy have gone 
there,” he said. “You will not be too tired? It is perhaps a 
kilometre’s distance.” 

“I should enjoy it of all things. This spring weather is 
invigoradng, don’t you agree?” 

“Certainly. But I fear my poor country must disappoint 
one accustomed to the varied scene in England.” 

“By no means. Perhaps there is a variety in England not 
elsewhere to be found: I myself am a native of Yorkshire, 
where, we flatter ourselves, we have unsurpassed grandeur. 
But there is somediing very taking about this country of 
yours. If you have none of the rugged beauty I could show 
you in Yorlahirc, you have instead a homely, diriving scene 
which must incviubly please. So many rivers, so many neat 
farmsteads, shady copses, and rich fields 1” 

“Tliis is imcrcpcacd praise, madarac. Bab declares my 
country to be too tame. Nodiing can happen here, she says.” 

“She speaks Ughdy,” Judith replied. knowledge of 

iustory, diough not at all profound, reminds me that, in spite 
of every appearance to the contrary, stirring events liave ha ri- 
pened here.” 

“You arc thinking of your Duke of Marlborough. It is 
true: diis poor land of mine has been often die batdeflcld of 
Europe, and may be so yet again— perhaps many times: who 
knows?” 

“Oh, do not think of such a diing! There must be no more 
wars: we seem to have been fighting ever since I can remem- 
ber 1 We slull defeat Bonaparte, and win a lasting peace. Can 
you doubt it?” 
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‘'Be sme I do not desire to doubt it, madame,” he replied. 
They were climbing a slight MU, and were soon rewarded 
by the sight of Barbara and Peregrine, resting on the top. 
Barbara had found shelter &om the wind in the lee of a hcdg^ 
and was sitting on the bank. She waved, and called out: ‘‘It is 
all a hunt! Nothing to be seen but a plain sprinkled with hil- 
locks, and a great many fields of green com,” 

Country-bred Peregrine corrected her. “No, no, you un- 
derstate, Lady Bab! There are fields of rye as well, and at 
least two of clover. What a height the crops must grow to 
here! I never saw anything to equal it, so early in the year!” 

“Oh, now you go beyond me! I find myself at one with Dr 
Johnson, who declared — did he not? — that one green field 
was just like another !” 

“Horrid old man!” said Judith, who had come up to them 
by this time. She looked around her, “Why, how could you 
libel the view so perversely? How pretty the grey stone wails 
look through the trees ! Is that the Charleroi toad?” 

“Yes, madame,” said Lavissc. “The little larm you are 
looking at is La Belle Alliance.” 

“Delightful!” said Judith. “So many of the villages and 
the farms here liave pretty names, I ^d. Can we see the 
place where you are quartered from here?” 

“No, it is too far. I ride to it by the Nivelies road, until I 
am tired of that way, wMch is, in effect, quite straight and not 
very amusing. If you should ever honour Nivelies with a 
visit, I recommend you to come by the Charleroi road. It is 
a little longer, but you would be pleased, I tMnk, with the 
village of Vieux-Genappe wMch one passes through. There 
is an old scone bridge, and many of the quaint cottages you 
admire.” 

“I know the way you mean,” said Peregrine, “I went to 
Nivelies one day last autumn, with a party of friends, and I 
believe we mrned off the chaussce at a crossroad about four 
miles beyond Genappe.” 

“Tliac would be Quatre-Bras,” said the Count. 

“Another preny name for you. Lady Worth,” said Bar- 
bara. What is that monument I can see in the distance, 
Etienne?” 
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He glanced southw-ards, following the dirccuoa of her 
pointing finger. “Merely the Obscr\-atory, There is notliing 
here of interest, no monuments, no famous scenes,” 

“Very true; it is infamously tnncl” she said, with one of 
her flickering smiles. “And yet I don’t know ! Had you taken 
us to Alalplaquct, or Oudenarde, you would liavc dragged us 
through hedges and over muddy fields to look at an old battle- 
field, I daresay. Nothing is more tedious, for lirerc is never 
anything to be seen but what you may as well look at any- 
where else I My late husband plagued my life out with such 
expeditions. I Iiavc seen Sedgemoor, and Naseby, and New- 
burj ' — two battlefields there, as I remember — and I give you 
my word tliere was notliing to choose beuveen any of them, 
except tliat one was not so far from the road as another.” 

Peregrine, who had been gazing abstractedly to the soutli, 
said : “Well, I suppose for all we know there might be a battle 
fought hereabouts, might there not? Isn’t the Charleroi road 
one of the main ways into France?” 

“Oh, don’t. Perry !” said his sister. “This is too peaceful a 
spot for battles. There are other ways into France, are there 
not. Count?” 

“Assuredly, madamc. There is, for instance, the road 
through Mons. But Sir Peregrine has reason. It is to guard 
tliis highway that my division is quartered about NivcUcs.” 

“Oh, you don’t frighten us, Etienne!” said Barbara. 
“When Boncy comes — //he comes, wluch I am beginning to 
doubt — you will meet him at the frontier, and send iiim about 
his business. Or he may send you about yours. I shall cer- 
tainly remain in Brussels. How exciting to be besieged !” 

“How can you talk so?” Judith said, vc/icd at the flipp.'incy 
of tlicse remar’Ks. “You do not know wliat you arc saying! 
Come, it is time we were returning to ilie Qratcau!” 

But at this Barbara began to take a perverse interest in her 
surroundings, desiring Lavissc to name all the liamlcts she 
could perceive, and wishing tlrat she could explore the dark 
belt of woods some miles to tlic cast of them. From where 
they stood, Haifa mile to tltc west of La Belle .-yiiancc, a good 
view of die undulating country tow-uds Brussels could be 
obtained, and not until Lavissc liad pointed out insignificant 
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farmsteads such as La Hay Saiate, north of La Belle Alliance, 
on the chaussee; and obscure villages such as Papelotte, and 
Smohain, away to the east, could she be induced to quit Ae 
spot. But at last, when she had satisfied herself that the rising 
ground beyond the hollow crossroad that intersected the 
chaussee made it impossible for her to see Alont St Jean, and 
that the wood she wished to explore was quite three miles 
away, she consented to go back to the Chateau. 

Lady Taverner had been dozing by the fire, and woke with 
a guilty start when the others rejoined her. A glance at the 
dock on the mantelpiece made her exdaim that she had no 
notion that the afternoon could be so far advanced. She began 
to think of her children, of course inconsolable without her, 
and begged Judith to order the horses to be put to. 

Tliis was soon done, and in a short time Harriet was 
seated in the barouche, warmly tudeed up in a rug, with her 
hands buried deep in her muff, 

Barbara was stantog in the doorway when Judith came out 
of the house, and said: “I wronder where Charles is now?” 

“In Ghent, I suppose,” Judith replied. 

“I wish he had been with us,” Barbara said, with a faint 
sigh. 

“I wish it too.” 

“Oh ! you arc disliking me again? Well, I am sorry for it, 
but the truth is that respectable females and I don’t deal to- 
gether. I should be grateful to you for getting this party to- 
gether. Shall I dtank you? Confess that it has been an odious 
dayi” 

“Yes, odious,” Judith said. 

She directed a somewhat chilly look at Barbara as she 
spoke, and for an instant thought that she saw the glitter of 
tears on the ends of her lashes. But before she could be sure 
of it Barbara had turned from her, and was preparing to 
mount her horse. The next glimpse she had of her face made 
the very idea of tears seem absurd. She was laughing, ex- 
jests with Peregrine, once more in reckless spirits. 

Any plan that Peregrine might have formed of deserting the 
barouche was nipped in the bud by his sister, who said so 
pointedly that she was glad to have the escort of one gentle- 
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man at least that there was nothing for him to do but jog along 
beside the carriage with the best grace he could muster. 

Lavisse and Barbara soon allowed their horses to drop into 
a walk; the barouche outstripped them^ and was presently lost 
to siglit over the brow of a slight hiU. Lavisse studied Bar- 
bara’s profile with a faint smile, and said softly: “Little fool! 
Little adorable fool!” 

“Don’t tease me! I could weep with ve.^ation!” 

“I know well that you could. But why?” 

“Oh, because I’m bored — tired — anything that you 
please!” 

“It does not please me that you should be bored or tired. 
I do not wonder at it, however. For me, these saintly Eng- 
lishwomen are the devil.” 

“I don’t dislike Lady Worth, if only she would not look so 
disapproving.” 

“Consider, my Bab, she will do so all your life.” 

“Oh, confound her. I’ll take care she don’t get the chance !” 

“Afa pauvre, I see you surrounded by prim relatives, grow- 
ing staid — or mad!” 

“Wretch! Be quiet!” 

“But no, I will not be quiet. Figure to yourself the dif- 
ference were you to marry me !” 

An irrepressible laugh broke from her. “I do. I should 
dicn be surrounded by your h’ght-o’-loves. I have seen 
enough of that in my own family to be cured of wanting to 
marry a rake.” 

“You have in England a saying that a reformed rake ” 

“My dear Etieimc, if you were reformed you would be as 
dull as the next man. You arc wasting your eloquence. I do 
not love you more than a very httle. You are an admirable 
flirt, I grant, and I find you capital company.” 

“Do you find your colonel— capital company?” 

She turned her head, regarding him with one of her clear 
loolcs. “Do you know, I have never thought of that: it has 
not occurred to me. It is the oddest thing, but if you were to 
ask me, what does he look like? how docs he speak? I couldn’t 
tell you. I think he is handsome; I suppose him to be good 
company, because it doesn’t bore me to be with him. But I 



can’t particularize him. I can’t say, he is handsome, he is 
witty, or he is clever. I can only say, he is Charles, 

The smile had quite feded &om his face; his horse leapt 
suddenly under a spur driven cruelly home ; “Ah, parbhtt, you 
are serious theal” he exclaimed. “You arejovesick be- 
sotted 1 I wish you a speedy recovery, via belle 1”- 


CHAPTER 10 

Judith saw nothing of Barbara on the following day, but 
heard of her having gone to a fete at Enghien, given by the 
Guards, She was present in the evening at a small party at 
Lady John Somerset’s, surrounded by her usual court, and 
had nothing more than a nod and a wave of the hand to be- 
stow upon Judith. The Comte de Lavisse had returned to his 
cantonments, but his place seemed to be admirably filled by 
Prince Pierre d’ Aremberg, whose attentions, thou^ possibly 
not serious, were extremely marked. 

If Barbara nussed Colonel Audlcy during the five days of 
his absence, she gave no sign of it. She seemed to plunge into 
a whirl of enjoyment; flitted from party to party; put in an 
appearance at the Opera; left before the end to attend a ball; 
danced into the small hours; rode out before breakfast with 
a party of young officers; was off directly after to go to the 
races at Grammont; reappeared in Brussels in time to grace 
her sister-in-law’s soiree; and enchanted the company by 
singing 0 Lady, tivine no tvreaih for nte, which had just been 
sent to her from London, along with a setting of Lord Byron’s 
famous lyric. Farewell, Farewell! 

“How can she do it?” marvelled the Lennox girls, ‘‘We 
should be dead with fatigue!” 

On April 20th Brussels was fluttered by the arrival of a 
celebrated personage, none other than Madame Catalani, a 
cantatrice who had charmed all Europe with her trills and her 
quavers. Accompamed by her husband, M. de Valbrcque, 
she descended upon Brussels for the purpose of consenting 
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graciously (and for quite extortionate fees) to sing at a few 
select parties. 

On the evening Wellington drove into Brussels with, 
his suites and Colonel Audley, instead of ending a long day fay 
drinking tea quietly at home and going to bed, arrayed himself 
in his dress uniform and went off to put in a tardy appearance 
at Sir Charles Stuart’s evening party. He found his be- 
trothed in an alcove, having each finger kissed fay an adoring 
young Bel^an, and wdted perfectly patiently for this cere- 
mony to come to an end. But Barbara saw him before her 
admirer had got beyond the fourth finger, and pulled her 
hands away, not in any confusion, but merely to hold them 
out to the Colonel. “Oh, Charles! You have corns back!” 
she cried gladly. ^ ^ 

The Bel^an, very red in the face, and inwardly quaMng, 
stayed iust long enough for Colonel Audley to challenge him 
to a duel if he wished to, but when he found that the (Lionel 
was really paying no attention to him, he discreedy with- 
drev/, thanking his gods that the English were a phlegmatic 
race. 

The Colonel took both Barbara’s hands in his. Aiischief 
gleamed in her eyes. She said: “Wotild you like to finish 
Rene’s work, dear Charles?” 

“No, not at aU,” he answered, drawing her closer. 

She held up her face. “Very well! Oh, but I am glad to 
see you again!” 

They sat down together on a small sofa. “You did not ap- 
pear to be missing me very much!” said the Colonel. 

“Don’t be stupid ! Tell me what you have been doing 1” 

“There’s nothing to tell. What have you been doing? Or 
daren’t you tell me?” 

“That’s impertinent. I have been forgetting Charles in a 
v/hirl of gaiety.” 

“Faithless one!” 

“I have been to the Races, and was quite out of luck; I 
went to the Opera, but it was Gluck and detestable; I have 
danced endless waltzes and cotillions, but no one could dance 
as well as you; and I went to a macao party, and was dipped; 
to Enghien, and was kissed ” 
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“What?” 

He had been listening with a smile in his eyes, but this 
vanished, and he interrupted with enough sharpness in his 
voice to arrest her attention and make her put up her chin a 
little, 

“Well?” 

“Did you mean that?” 

“What, that I was kissed at Enghien? My dear Charles !” 
“It’s no answer to say ‘My dear Charles’, Bab.” 

“But can you doubt it? Don’t you think I am very kiss- 
able?” 

“I do, but I prefer that others should not.” 

“Oh no 1 how dull that would be i” she said, sparkling with 
laughter. 

“Don’t you agree that there is something a trifle vulgar in 
permitting Tom, Dick, and Harry to kiss you?” 

“That’s to say Vm vulgar, Charles. Am I, do you think?” 
“The wonder is that you are not.” 

“The wonder?” 

“Yes, since you do vtilgar things.” 

She flushed, and lookmg directly into his eyes, said; “You 
arc not wise to talk like that to me, my friend.” 

“My dear, did you suppose I should be so complaisant as 
to allow other men to fes you? What an odd notion you 
must have of me!” 

“I warned you I should flirt.” 

“And I warned you it would only be with me. To be plain 
with you, I expect you not to kiss any but myself.” 

“Tom, Dick, and Harry!” she flashed, betraying a wound. 
“Yes — or, for instance, the Comte dc Lavisse.” 

There was an edge to the words ; she glanced swiftly at him, 
understanding all at once that he was actuated as much by 
jealousy as by prudery. The anger left her face; she ex- 
claimed; “Charles! Dear fool! You’re quite out: it wasn’t 
Etienne!” 

He said ruefully: “Wasn’t it? Yes, I did think so.” 

“And were longing to caU him out!” 

“Notliing so romantic. Merely to plant him a facer.” 

She was amused. “What the devil’s that?” 
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“Boxing cant. Forget it! If you were to add that to your 
vocabulary it would be beyond everythmgl” 

“Ohj but I know a deal of boxing cant 1 My brother George 
is much addicted to the Fancy — himself displays to advantage, 
so I’m told ! No shifting, not at all shy ; in fact rattles in full of 
gaiety?' 

“Bab, you incorrigible hussy!” 

Their disagreement was forgotten; she began to talk to him 
of George, who was already on his passage to the Nether- 
lands. 

It was evident that George, a year older than his sister, was 
very near her heart. Colonel Audley was barely acquainted 
with him, but no one who had once met Lord George could 
fail to recognize him again. When he arrived in Brussels some 
days later it was from Liedekerke, in the vicinity of Ninove, 
where he was quartered. He rode into Brussels with the in- 
tention of surprising his family at dinner, but happening to 
encounter a friend on his way up the Montague de la Cour, 
went off instead to join a riotous party at the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre. When he presented himself in the Rue Ducale some 
hours later it was to learn from the butler that Lord and Lady 
Vidal were at the Opera, and his sister at a soiree. 

“Well, I won’t go to the Opera, that’s certain,” said his 
lordship. “What’s this soiree you talk of?” 

“I understand, my lord, a gathering of polite persons, with 
a little music, a ” 

“Sounds devilish,” remarkedhis lordship. “Who’s holding 
it?” 

“Lord and Lady Worth, my lord.” 

“Lady Worth, eh?” His lordship pricked up his ears. “Oh I 
Ah! I’ll go there. Won’t throw me out, will they?” 

The butler looked horrified. “Throw you out, my lord?” 
“Haven’t been invited : don’t know the Worths,” explained 
George. “I’ll risk it. Where do they live?” 

Judith s salons were crowded when he arrived, and since 
the evening was too far advanced for her to expect any more 
guests, she had left her station by the door and was standing 
at ^e other end of the long room, talking to two Belgian 
ladies. The footman’s voice, announcing Lord George, was 



not audible above the clatter of conversation, and Judith re- 
mained unaware of his entrance until Madame van der Capel- 
lan dircacd her attention towards him, desiring to know who 
re fceau grant might be. 

She nimed her head, and saw his lordship standing on the' 
threshold, looking round him with an dr of perfea sang- 
froid. A handsome giant was a description which exactly hit 
him off. He stood over six foot, in all the magnificence of a 
Life Guardsman’s dress uniform. He was a blaze of scarlet 
and gold; a very dark young man with curling black hair, and 
daslting whiskers, gleaming white teeth, and a pair of bold, 
fiery eyes. 

“It is Lord George Alastdr,” said Judith. She moved fo- 
unds him, by no means pleased at the advent of this un- 
invited guest. 

He came at once to meet her. His bow was perfection: the 
look that went with it was that of a schoolboy detected in 
crime. “Lady Worth?” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged. “You ” 

"Iknow! I know! You’re not acquainted with me — don’t 
know me from Adam — wonder how the deuce I got in !” 

She was obliged to smile. “Indeed, I do know you. You 
arc Lord George Alastair.” 

“Oh, come now, that’s famous! I daresay you won’t have 
me thrown out after all.” 

“lam sure it would be a very difficult task,” she said. “You 
have come in search of your sister, I expect? She is here, and 
your brotlier too. I think they must both be in the farther 
salon. Shall we go and find them?” 

“Devilish good of you. Lady Worth. But don’t put your- 
self out on my account; I’ll find ’em.” 

She saw that he was looking beyond her, at someone at the 
other end of the room. She glanced in the same direction, and 
discovered that the object of his gaze was none other rhao 
Miss Devenish. It was plain that Lucy was aware of being 
stared at; she was blushing uncomfortably, and had cast down 
her eyes. 

“I will show you the way to your sister,” said Judith 
firmly. 
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“Thank you — ^in a moment J” said his lordship, with cool . 
impudence. “I have seen a lady I know. Must pay my re- 
spects!” 

He left her side as he spoke, and bore ruthlessly down upon 
Miss Devenish. She was seated on a sofa, and cast such a 
scared look up at George that Judith felt impelled to go to her 
rescue. George was towering over her — enough to frighten 
any girl! thought Judith indignantly — and Lucy had half 
risen from the sofa, and then sunk ba(± again. 

By the time Judith, delayed by Mr Creevey in the middle 
of the room, reached her, George had not only shaken hands, 
but had seated himself beside her. His eyes were fixed on her 
downcast face with an ardent expression Judith much dis- 
liked, and a teasing snule, as impish as his sister’s, curled his 
lips. When Judith came up he rose. “I am recalling myself 
to Miss Devenish’s memory,” he said. “It’s my belief she had 
forgotten me.” 

“I was not aware that you were acquainted with Lord 
George, my dear?” Judith said, a question in her voice. 

“Oh!” faltered Lucy. “We met once — at a ball!” 

“If that is all, it is no wonder that you were forgotten. Lord 
George!” Judith said. 

“All ! No such thing ! Miss Devenish, can you look me in 
the face and say we met only once, at a ball?” 

She did look him in the face, but with such an expression 
of reproach in her eyes as must have abashed any but an 
Alastair. She replied in a low voice, and with a good deal of 
dignity: “It is true that we have several times met: I do not 
forget it.” 

She got up as she spoke, and with a slight inclination of her 
head moved away to where her aunt was seated. Lord George 
looked after her for a moment, and then turned to his hostess, 
saying briskly: “Where’s Bab? In the other salon? I’ll go 
and find her. Now, don’t bother your head about me. Lady 
Worth, I beg! I shall do very well.” 

She was perfectly willing to let him go, and with a nod and 
a smile he was off, making his way across the crowded room 
through the double doors leading into the farther salon. 
These had been thrown open, and as he approached them 



George saw his brother Harry standing between them in con- 
versation vrith Lord Hay. He waved casually, but Harry, as 
soon as he caught sight of him, left Hay and surged for- 
ward. 

“Hallo, George! When did you arrive? Where are you 
quartered? I am devilish glad to see you!” 

George answered these questions rather in a manner of a 
mnn receiving a welcome of a boisterous puppy; twitted 
Harry on the glory of his brand-new regimentals; and de- 
manded; “Where’s Bab?” 

“Oh, with Audley somewhere, I daresay! But what a hand 
you arc, not to have written to tell us j’ou were coming !” 

“Who’s Audley?” interrupted George; looking over the 
heads of several people in an attempt to see his sister. 

“Why, Worth’s brother, to be sure ! Lord, don’t you know? 
Bab’s going to marry him — or so she says.” 

This piece of intelligence seemed to amuse George. “Poor 
devil! No, I didn’t know. New, is it?” 

“Oh, they’ve been engaged for a fortnight or more! Look, 
there they both are!” 

A moment later Barbara was startled by an arm being put 
familiarly round her waist. “Hallo, Bab, my girl!” said Ms 
lordship. 

She turned quickly in his embrace, an exclamation on her 
lips. “George! You wctch, to creep up behind me like 
that!” 

He Idssed her cheek, and continued to hold her round the 
waist. “What’s all this I hear about your engagement?” He 
glanced at Colonel Audley, and held out his free hand. 
“You’re Audley, aren’t you? How d’ye do? Think we’ve met 
before, but can’t recall where. What the devil do you mean by 
getting engaged to my sister? You’ll regret it, you know!” 

“But you must see that I can’t, in honour, draw back now,” 
returned the Colonel, shaking hands. “When did you arrive? 
At Liedekerke, aren’t you? We’re deuced glad to see you 
fellows, I can tell you. How strong are you?” 

“Two squadrons. What are these Dutchmen like, hey? 
Saw some of them on our way up from Ostend. They’re not 
so badly mounted, but they can’t ride.” 
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and presently discovered Miss Devenish again. He ap- 
parently prevailed upon her to present him to her aimt, for 
when Judith caught sight of him an hour later he sitting 
beside Mrs Fisher, making himself agreeable. Judith could 
see that Mis Fisher was pleased with him, and hoped that she 
would not allow herself to be carried away by a title and a 
handsome face. She had little dependence, however, on that 
amiable lady’s Judgment, and was not much surprised to see 
her beckon to her niece to come and join in her chat witli 
Lord George. Miss Devenish obeyed the summons, but re- 
luctantly. Lord George jumped up as she approached, and in 
a few minutes succeeded in detaching her from her aunt and 
bearing her off in the direction of the parlour, where the 
refreshments were laid out. 

It was not until the end of the evening, when her guests 
were beginning to disperse, that Judith found an opportunity 
to speak to Lucy. She said then: “I hope Lord George did 
not tease you? He is rather a bold young man, I am afraid.” 

Lucy coloured, but replied quietly: “Oh no! I knew him 
before, in England.” 

“Yes, so you told me. I was surprised: I don’t think you 
ever mentioned the dxcumstance to me?” 

There was a little hesitation, a faltering for words. “I dare- 
say I might not. The occasion did not arise, our acquaintance 
was not of such a nature ” 

“My dear, why should you? I implied no blame! But I 
was sorry to see him single you out with such particularity. I 
could see you were a little discomposed, and did not wonder 
at it. His manners are a great deal too familiar.” 

Miss Devenish opened and shut her fan once or twice, and 
replied: “I was discomposed, I own. The surprise of seeing 
him here — and his sin^g me out, as you describe, put me 
out of countenance.” 

“The attentions of men of his type are apt to be very dis- 
agreeable,” said Judith. “Happily, tlie violent fancies they 
itdtc do not last long. I believe Lord George to be a shocking 
flirt. You, however, have too much common sense to take 
him seriously.” 

“Oh yes! That is, I know what people say of him. Forgive 
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ae, but there are circumstances which make it painful for me 
0 ^scuss — but it is not in my power to explain.” 

“Why, Lucy, what is this?” Judith exclaimed. “I had not' 
bought your acquaintance to be more than a chance meeting 
it a ball!” 

“It was a little more than that. I became acquainted with 
lim when I was staying in Brighton with my cousins last 
^ear. There was a degree of intimacy which — which I could 
lot avoid.” 

Her voice failed. Judith suspected that the attentions of a 
clashing young officer had not been whoUy unwelcome. She 
had no doubt that Lord George had speedily overstepped the 
bounds of propriety, and understood, with ready sympathy, 
Lucy’s feelings upon being confronted with him again. She 
said kindly : “I perfectly rmderstand, and beg you won’t think 
yourself bound to confide in me. There is not the least 
necessity!” 

She was obliged to turn away directly after, to shake hands 
with a departing guest. Lucy rejoin^ her aunt, who was 
making signs to her that it was time to go, and no ffirther talk 
was held on the subject. Lord George, who was engaged with 
a dazzling bixmette, did not observe her departmre. Judith, 
who knew that at least two other ladies had been the objects 
of his gallantry that evening, was encouraged to hope that his 
jpersecution of Lucy had been nothing more than a piece of 
Alastair devilry, designed merely to make the poor child un- 
comfortable. 

He soon came up to take his leave. He was escorting his 
sister, whose head just topped his broad shoulder. In spite of 
the difference in colouring there was a remarkable likeness 
between them. Spiritually, too, they seemed to be akin; they 
delighted in the same mischief, used the same careless, engag- 
ing manners, shocked the world like children anxious to at- 
tract attention to themselves. Judith, confronting them, ad- 
mitted their charm, and looked indulgently on such a hand- 
some couple. 

“I have spent a capital evening. Lady Worth,” said George. 
“When you give your next party I hope you may send me a 
card. I shall certainly come.” 


“Of course,” she replied. “I am glad you took your cour- 
age iu your hands and came tonight. It would have been a sad 
thing not to have seen your sister after riding all that way for 
the purpose.” 

“Did he tell you he had come expressly to see me?” said 
Barbara. “George, wliat a liar you are! Depend upon it. 
Lady Worth, he had quite another quarry in rmnd. Shall I 
sec you at die Review tomorrow?” 

“At Nivelles? Oh no! It is too far — and only a review of 
Belgian troops. I shall wait to see our own troops reviewed, 
I believe.” 

“Then we shall not meet. But you will be at the Duke’s 
party, I daresay, on Friday. Oh, where is Charles? He must 
procure an invitation for George!” 

She drew her hand from her brother’s arm as she spoke, 
and darted off to find the Colonel. She soon came back with 
him ; he promised that a card should be sent to George, and 
accompanied them both to the door of the carriage. George 
shook liauds at parting, and said warmly: “You’re a good 
fellow: I wish you happy — though I don’t above half like to 
find Bab engaged to a damned staff officer, I can tell you!” 

“We all have our crosses!” retorted the Colonel. “Mine is- 
to be saddled svith a Hyde Park soldier for a brother-in-law.”- 

“Oh, the devil I You know, you’re so puffed up, you Penin- 
sular men, that there’s no bearing with you! Goodnight: I 
shall see you on Friday, I suppose?” 

He got into the carriage beside his sister and settled himself 
in one corner. “Well, that makes the tenth since Childe 
died,” he remarked. 

“No! I was only once engaged before!” 

“Twice,” 

■ “Oh, you are thinking of Ralph Dashwood ! That was 
never announced, and can’t signify. I am serious now.” 

He gave a hoot of laughter. “Until the next man drifts by ! 
Has he any money?” 

“I suppose him to have a younger son’s portion. He is not 
rich.” 

“Well, what the devil made you choose him ?” demanded 
George. “I sec no sense in it!” 
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“I don’t care for money/’ she replied pettishly. 

“More fool you, then. I never knew you when you weren’t, 
dipped. Besides, this fellow Audley : I like him , he’s a good 
man — but he ain’t your sort, Bab.” 

“True, but I lov^ him from the first, I don’t know how it 
came about. Isn’t it odd that one should keep one’s heart in- 
tact so many years, only to have it crack for a man no more 
handsome or wealthy than a hundred others? I can find no 
reason for it, unless it be the trick his eyes have of s milin g 
while his mouth is grave — and that’s nonsensical.” 

He said rather gloomily : “I know what you mean. Take it 
from me, it’s the devil.” 

“It is the devil. I v/ish to be good, to behave as I should — 
and yet I don’t! If I had never been married to Childe it 
would be so different ! Damnable to have done that to me! I 
believe it ruined me.” 

He yawned. “Where’s the use in worrying? You were 
willing, weren’t you?” 

“At eighteen, and the hoyden that I was ! What cotild I 
know of the matter? Papa made the match; I married to ob- 
lige my family, and wretched work I made of it ! Jasper — oh, 
don’t let us talk of him: how I grew to loathe him! I was 
never more glad of anything than his death, and I swore then 
that no one — no one should ever possess me again! Even 
though I love Charles, even when I desire most earnestly to 
please him, there is something in me that revolts — yes, re- 
volts, George! It drives me to commit such acts of foUy! I 
use him damnably, I suppose and shall end by making us 
both wretched.” ' 

“Shouldn’t be surprised,” said George, with brotherly tm- 
concem. “I know I wouldn’t be in his shoes for a thousand 
pounds.” 

She underwent one of her lightning changes of mood, 
breaking into a gurgle of laughter. ‘ Y'ou, without a feather 
-to fly with! You’d sell your soul for half the sum! ” 



CHAPTER 11 


The review of the Dutch-Belgian Army at Nivelles, by King 
William and the Duke of Wellington, passed off creditably. 
The Duke found the Nassau troops excellent; the Dutch 
Militia good, but young; and the Cavalry, though bad riders, 
remarkably weU-moimted. Prince Frederick impressed him 
as being a fine lad, and he wrote as much to Earl Bathurst, in 
a private letter. 

The pity was that his lordship was not similarly pleased 
with Prince Frederick’s fatlicr. He was the most difficult per- 
son to deal with his lordship had ever met. ‘With professions 
in his ntouth of a desire to do everything I can suggest, he objects 
to everything I propose; it then comes to be a matter of negotia- 
tion for a week, and at last is settled by niy desiring him to 
arrange it as he pleases, and telling him that I ztiill have nothing 
to say to him.’ 

Bathurst, who was well acquainted with the Duke’s temper, 
miglit snule a little over this letter, but there was no doubt 
that his lordship was being harassed on all sides. He was 
hampered fay possessing no command over the King’s Army; 
and he was receiving complaints of the conduct of his en- 
gineers at Ypres, who were accused of cutting his Majesty’s ■ 
timber for palisades. He believed the complaints to be 
groundless, and was not quite pleased with the way in which 
they were made. 

But the jealousies of the Dutch and the Belgians were 
small matters compared with the behaviour of the Horse 
Guards in London. He was accustomed to meet with annoy- 
ing hindrances in foreign countries, and could deal with them. 
The powers at the Horse Guards were irritating him. far 
more, with their mania for sending him out bevies of in- 
eligible young gentlemen to fill staff posts. No sooner had he 
turned off eight officers from the adjutant-general’s staff than 
he received an official letter from Sir Henry Torrens appoint- 
ing eight others. He liad written pretty sharply to Sir Henry 
on the subject. They talked glibly at the Horse Guards of all 
such appointments resting at his nomination, but, in actual 
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fact, this was far from being true. His lordship complained of 
being wholly without power to name any of the officers recom- 
mended by his generals, because every place was filled from 
London. 'Of the list you and Colonel Shawe have sent, there 
are only three who have any experience at all,’ wrote his lord- 
ship acidly. 'Of those there are two. Colonel Elley and Lord 
Greenock, who are most fit for their situations, and I am most 
happy they are selected. .. .As for the others, if they had been 
proposed to me I should have rejected them all.’ 

The very same day he was sending off another despatch to 
Tonens, begging him to let him see more troops before send- 
ing any more general officers. 'I have no objection; on the 
contrary, I wish for Cole and Picton to command divisions,’ 
wrote his lordship, with every intention of seeming gracious. 
'I shall be very happy to have Kempt and Pack, and will do the 
best I can for them . . Quite an affable despatch, this one, 
much more conciliatory than the one that was on its way to 
Lord Bathurst, His lordship was not getting the artillery he 
had demanded; instead of 150 pieces he was to have only 
eighty-four, including German artillery. He considered his 
demand to have been excessively small, and he told Bathurst 
so, 'You will see by reference to Prince Hardenberg’s return of 
the Prussian Amy that they take into the field nearly 8o bat- 
teries, manned ly 10,000 artillery. Their batteries are of eight 
guns each, so that they will have about 600 pieces. They do not 
take this number for show or amusement,’ continued his lordship 
sardonically, 'and although it is impossible to grant my demand, 
I hope it will be admitted to be small.’ 

But in spite of the querulous tone of his despatches to Lon- 
don he was not so ill-pleased, after all. He might complain 
that in England they were doing nothing, and were imable to 
send him anything, but before April was out he was writing 
quite cheerfully to Hardinge, English Commissioner to the 
Prussians, that he was getting on in strength, and had now 
60,000 men in their shoes, of whom at least 10,000 were 
cavalry. 

He was glad when Prince Bliicher arrived at the Prussian 
Headquarters. He liked old Marshal ‘Forwards’, but he 
wished he would not write to him in German. 



But Blucher, with his aozen woros oi jiuguau, 
execrable Breach, was a better man to deal with than his chief- 
of-staff. A jealous fellow, Gneisenau, always making difficul- 
ties and suspecting him of duplicity. 

However, that was a minor annoyance; on the whole, ^ 
lordship was satisfied with his Prussian allies, though the cffi- 
cumstance of their being continually at loggerheads with ICing 
William gave him a good deal of trouble. Poor old BJiicher 
was quite lacldng in polish; nor could he be made to realize 
the value of tact in dealing with a fellow like King William. 
He was for ever omitting to make just those courteous ges- 
mres which would have cost him so little and soothed the 
King's dignity so much. Rather a difficult yoke-fellow,- 
Bliichcr, apt to get the bit between his teeth, and, unfor- 
tunately, imbued with such a dislike of the French that he 
could not be brought to tolerate even the Royalists among 
them. But he was not afraid of meeting Bonaparte in the field,’ 
and he was a likeable old man, with his fierce, rosy face and 
fine white whiskers, his spluttering enthusiasm, and his 
beaming smile. 

His lordship was much more comfortable at Headquarters 
now, for he had got his military secretary back, and Sir Colin 
Campbell too. His lordship was fond of Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set, who had lately married his niece, and had so become his 
nephew by marriage. Lord Fitzroy exactly suited him; for he 
did what he was told, never committing the appalling offence 
of setting up ideas of his own and acting on ffiem. His lord- 
ship detested independently-minded subordinates. It was 
not the business of his officers to think for themselves. “Have 
my orders for whatever you do 1” he said. It was an inflexible 
rule; nothing made him angrier than to have it broken. 

Lord Fitzroy never broke it. He could be trusted to obey 
every order punctiliously. He got through an -amaying 
amount of work, too, often in the most unsuitable surround- 
ings, and always with a quiet competence that seemed to 
make little of the mass of correspondence on his hands. He 
was not one of those troublesome officers, either, who were 
for ever wanting to go home on leave to attend to urgent pri- 
vate affairs — wliich his lordship was convinced could be quite 
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as well settled by correspondence. Nor had he ever dis- 
covered (just when he was most needed) that the climate in 
Spain disagreed with his constitution. You could always be 
sure of Fitzroy. 

His lordship was sure of Colin Campbell, too, who had 
been with him so many years, and managed his household so 
admirably, in spite of his inability to speak intelligibly any 
foreign language. 

In fact, his lordship was perfectly happy in his personal 
stalf. As for his generi staff, though he complained peevishly 
of having strangers foisted on to him, and of being unable to 
entrust the details of the departments to any of the young 
gentlemen on the staff, he was not (if the truA were told) so 
very badly off there either. He might write to Torrens that he 
had no means of na min g any of the officers he would prefer to 
all others, but somehow they began to appear on the general 
staffj seasoned men like Elley, and Waters, Felton Hervey, 
Greenock, Woodford, Gomm, Shaw, and any number of 
others. He had Barnes for his adjutant-general; and was get- 
ting De Lancey sent out as quartermaster-general in place of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. He wanted Murray, of course : De Lancey 
was only a deputy: but Murray was stiU in America, and he 
could not really blame Torrens for being unable to spirit him 
back to Europe. 

To read his lordship’s despatches you might think he had 
no power at all over the appointments in the Army. In one of 
his irritable moods, he wrote another barbed letter to Bat- 
hurst. might have expected that the Generals and Staff 
formed by me in the last war would have been allowed to come to 
me again,’ he complained, and continued in a sweeping style 
which made Lord Bathurst grin appreciatively: ‘But instead 
of that, I am overloaded with people I have never seen before; 
and it appears to be purposely intended to keep those out of my 
way whom I zoished to have.’ His lordship felt much better 
after that explosion of -wrath, and added : ‘However, I’ll do the 
best I can with the instruments which have been sent to assist me.’ 

But gentlemen applying for staff appointments in the 
Duke’s army were told at the Horse Guards that the selection 
of officers to fill these was left to the Duke; and occasionally 
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his lordship seemed to forget that he had no power to employ 
gentlemen of his own choosing. He might complain of hay- 
ing his hands tiedj but when it came to the point his lordship 
seemed to do very much what he liked. When he wanted, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Grant to come out to him to be at the 
head of the Intelligence Department, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scovell to take charge of the Department of JMilitary Com- 
munications, he told Lord Fitztoy to write offering the posts 
to both these gentlemen, and only afienvards informed Tor- 
rens of having done so. He hoped, coolly, that it would be 
approved of, and, in point of fact, had not the least doubt that 
it would be approved of. 

But you could not be surprised at his lordship’s being a 
little testy. He was not a pessimistic man, but he rather liked 
to have a grievance, and was very apt to grumble that he was 
obliged to do everyone’s work in ad^tion to bis own. He had, 
moreover, an overwhelming amount of work of his own to do, 
and endless annoyances to deal with. The wonder was not 
that he svas peevish in his office but that he was so cheerful 
out of it. Quite apart from the all-important task of putting 
the country and the Army in a state of readiness for war, he 
was obliged to tackle such problems as the amounts of tire 
subsidies to be granted to the various countries engaged in 
the campaign. First it was Hanover (a complicated business, 
that) ; then Austria ; then Russia (shocking people to deal vrith, 
the Russians) ; and next it would be the Duke of Brunswick, 
already on the march with his troops to join the Army. 

Subsidies one moment, wagons for the Hanoverians the 
next; then some quite trivial matter, such as old Arendts- 
childt’s request for permission for certain of his officers to 
receive a Russian decoration ; there was no end to the business 
requiring his lordship’s attention; yet in the midst of it all he 
could find time to review troops, pay flying visits to garrisons, 
attend parties, and even to give a large party himself, and 
appear .13 lighthearted at it as though he had not a care in the 
world. 

His lordsliip had a natural taste for festivities, and during 
his late spell of office as Ambassador to King Louis, had ac- 
quired the habit of planning his own parties on a lavish scale. 
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His first in Brussels was a brilliant affair, comprising a dinner 
at the Hotel de Belle Vue to his more important guests, in- 
cluding the King and Queen of the Nedierlands, followed by 
a concert, ball, and supper at the Salle du Grand Concert, in 
the Rue Ducale. 

It quite eclipsed the Court party, held some days pre- 
viously. Everything went off without the smallest hitch; the 
Catalani was in her best voice; the Duke was the most affable 
of hosts; his staff seconded him ably; and the Salle was so 
crowded with distinguished persons that it became at times 
quite difficult to move about. 

The invitation fist was indeed enormous, and had cost the 
staff many a headache, for besides the English in Brussels aU 
±e Belgian and Dutch notables had received elegant, cream- 
laid, gilt-edged cards requesting the honour of their presence. 
Nearly all of them had accepted, too: the Due d’Ursel, with 
his big nose and tiny chin; cheerful little Baron Hoogvorst, 
and Madame; competent M. van der Capellan, the Secretary 
of State; the Due and Duchesse de Beaufort, and Mademoi- 
selle; bevies of Counts and Countesses and Dowager Coun- 
tesses, ail with their blushing daughters and hopeful sons ; and 
of course the Royals : ICing William, and his lethargic spouse, 
with their splendid young son, Frederick, and an extensive 
suite. The Prince of Orange was present as well, but could 
hardly be included in the Royal party, since he arrived separ- 
ately, was dressed in the u^orm of the Prince of Wales’s 
Own, talked nothing but English, and consorted almost ex- 
clusively with his English friends and fellow-generals. He 
had quite forgotten his huff at being superseded in the com- 
mand of the Army. He was going to be given the 1st Corps, 
Lord Hill having the 2nd; and his dread mentor was treating 
him with so much confidence that he had nothing left to wish 
for. ‘For ever your most truly devoted and affectionate William, 
Prince of Orange' was how the Prince subscribed himself 
exuberantly in his letters to the Duke. All he ever received in 
return was ‘Believe me, & etc., Wellington' His lordship was 
never fulsome. ‘Je supplie Votre Altesse d'agreer en bonti 
les sentiments respectueux avec Jesquels j'ai I'lwnneur d'etre. 
Monseigneur, de Votre Altesse le tris humble et tres obeissant 



serviteur," would write some Prussian general painstakingly. 
‘Write him that I am very viuch obliged to him,’ scrawled the 
Duke at the foot of such despatches. 

But the Prince of Orange was too well acquainted with his 
lordship to be cast down by his chilly letters. In fact, the 
Prince was in high fettle. His personal staff was composed of 
just the men he liked best: all English, and including his dear 
friend the Earl of March. He was very happy, sparkling with 
gaiety, looking absurdly young, and just a little conscious of 
the diazy military heights to which he had risen. Sometimes 
he felt intoxicatingly important, and was a trifle imperious 
with the generals under his command; but when he found 
himself in Lord Hill’s presence, and looked into that kindly 
face, with its twinkling eyes and fatherly smile, his importance 
fell away from him, and he was all eager deference, just as he 
was with the Duke, or with the veteran Count Alten of die 
German Legion, whose bright, stem gaze could always dis- 
concert him. Sir Charles Count von Alten was under the 
Prince, in command of the 3rd Division, which was formed of 
one British brigade, under Sir Colin Halkett; one brigade of 
the German Legion, under Baron Ompteda; and one Hano- 
verian brigade, under Count Kielmansegg. Count Alten was 
fifc}'-one years of age, seasoned in war, and rather grim-faced. 
He was an extremely competent general — so competent that 
even the men of the Light Division had approved of him 
when he had commanded them — and a somewhat alarming 
person for a young gendeman only twenty-four years old to 
have vmder him. He was very polite to the Prince, and they 
got on really very well together, but his Royal Hi^ess was 
glad that the rest of the 1st Corps, with the escepdon of the 
Guards, was composed of Dutch-Bclgian troops under two 
generals who, though experienced soldiers, naturally had a 
respect for their Hereditary Prince which the English and the 
Germans could not be expected to share. His bete noire, and 
late semnd-in-command. Sir Henry Clinton, was command- 
ing a division in Hill’s corps; and that much more alarming 
person even than Count Alten, Sir Thomas Picton, was des- 
tined for the Reserve. 

Sir Thomas was not expected to arrive in the Netherlands 
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for quite some time, but it was certain that he was coming 
sooner or later, for the Duke, although he did not much ^ 
for him in a personal way, had made a point of asking tor him. 

The latest important arrival was Lord Uxbridge. A Gen- 
eral Order instructing brigade commanders of cavalry to 
report in future to him had been issued from the adjutant- 
general’s printing office on the day of the Duke s bail. He 
was to have command of all the British and German cavalry, 
and was reputed to be a very dashing leader. 

He had arrived in the Netherlands in time to attend the 
Duke’s party, and was present at the preceding dinner. When 
he appeared in the Salle du Concert he anraaed a great deal 
of attention, for the men were anxious to see what sort of a 
fellow he was, and the ladies could hardly drag their eyes from 
his resplendent person. 

The Peninsula Army had been accustomed to Stapleton 
Cotton, now Lord Combermere, but the Earl of Uxbridge 
was the better cavalry general. He had served with distinc- 
tion under Sir John Moore, but two circumstances had pre- 
vented his being employed under Wellington. He had been 


senior to the Duke, and had further complicated the situation 
by absconding vrith the wife of Wellington’s brother Henry. 
This unfortunate affair put the Pagets and the WeHesiejrs on 
the worst of bad terms. Henry had been obliged to divorce 
Lady Charlotte, and any scheme of sending Lord Uxbridge 
out to Spmn had natur^y been felt to have been out of the 


question. Five years later, in 1815, it was an understood 
thing that Combermere would again command the Cavalrv; 
the w^tcd him, and it was certain that the Duke had 
applied for him. But to everyone’s surprise the Horse Guards 
sent Uxbridge instead. It was. said they had done so at the 
insttgation of that meddlesome person, the Prince R^ent, 
and It was generally felt that the appointment would not only 
^ England but must also offend the 
‘ the Regent, was not remarkable for 

hol^g the n^iage tie in any peculiar degree of sanctitv 
and upon a friend’s saying to him that Lord Uxbridge’s a^ 
pomtment would give rise to much scandal, rephed ^th oE 

of his high-nosed stares; “Why?” ^ jwimone 


A little disconcerted, his well-meaning friend stammered: 
“Well, but— but your Grace cannot have forgotten the affair 
of Lady Charlotte 1“ 

“No! I haven’t forgotten that.” 

“Oh! Well— well, that’s not all, you know. They say 
Uxbridge runs away with everyone he can.” 

“I’ll take damned good care he don’t run away %vith me !” 
replied the Duke caustically. “I don’t care about anyone 
else.” 

The Army, like the Duke, did not care a button for Lord 
Uxbridge’s amatory adventures: it merely wanted a good 
cavalry leader. Lord Uxbridge was said to be a veritable 
Murat : it remained to be seen whether this was true. He was 
also said to be very haughty. He did not seem so, at first 
glance: his manners were most polished, his smile ready, and 
his handshake freely given. His mouth had, indeed, a slightly 
disdainful curve, and his brilliant dark eyes were rather heavy- 
lidded, v/hich made them look a little contempmous, but he 
showed no signs of snubbing junior officers (which nunour 
accused lum of doing frequently), and seemed, without being 
over-condiiatory, or in any way affected, to be bent on getting 
on good terms with his people. 

Like the Prince of Orange, he wore full-dress hussar uni- 
form, but with what a difference! No amount of silver lace, 
swinging tassels, rich fur, or shining buttons could invest the 
Prince’s meagre form with dignity. In that most splendid of 
uniforms he looked over-dressed, and ratlrcr ridiculous. But 
Lord Uxbridge, tall and most beautifully proportioned, car- 
ried it off to perfection. He was forty-seven years old, but 
looked younger, and was obviously something of a dandy. 
His white net pantaloons showed not a single crease; over a 
jacket fitting tightly to the body and almost obscured by the' 
frogs that adorned it, he wore a furred and braided pelisse, 
caught round his neck with tasselled cords and flung back to 
hang negligently over his left shoulder. Under the stiff, 
silver-encrusted collar of his jacket, a black cravat was knot- 
ted, with the points of his shirt collar just protruding above 
it. Several glittering orders, very neat sidewhiskers, and 
fashionably arranged hair complet^ his appearance. He had 
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not brought his lady out from England, but whetner tiid 
left her behind out of tact or from the drcumstancs of her 
being in the expectation of a Happy Event vras a matter for 
conjecture. Two of his aides-de-camp were with liim : hlajor 
Thornhill, of his own regiment, the 7th Hussars ; and Captain. 
Seymour, supposed to be the strongest man in the British 
Anny, He was certainly the largest: he topped even the Life 
Guardsmen, and had such a gigantic frame that he was a butt 
to his friends and an object of considerable respect to every- 
one else. 

As usual, the mili tary predominated at the ball. Lord Hill 
was present, v?ith all three of his brothers ; Generals Maitland 
and Byng; old Sir John Vandeleur, very bluff and affable; 
General Adam; Sir Henry Clinton, with Lady Susan on his 
arm; General Colville, who had come all the way from Oude- 
narde to attend the function; Sir Hussey Vivian, with his 
shattered hand in a sling, but still perfectly capable of leading 
his hussar brigade in any charge; Sir William Ponsonby, 
newly arrived from England with the Union Brigade of 
Heavy Dragoons ; handsome Colonel Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 
of another branch of the family, with his sister. Lady Caroline 
Lamb; both the gallant Halketts, Sir Colin and his brother 
Hew; the adjutant-general, sharp-faced and fiery-spirited; 
Colonel Arendtschildt, talking to everyone in his incorrigibly 
bad English; General Perponcher; and genial Baron Chasse, 
whom the French, under whom he had served, called Captain 
Bayonette; Baron Constant de Rebecque, a favoWte with the 
Peninsular officers ; Count Bylandt, from Nivelles ; and a clus- 
ter of Dutch and Belgian cavalry leaders : Baron Ghigny, a 
little assertive; Baron van Merlen, a little melanchdlv; 
General Trip, a heavy man, like his own carabiniers. 


Besides these distinguished personages, there were az- 
number of young officers, all very smart and gallszr. ana aa- 
quitting themselves nobly on the floor of the haZreara — — 
the Duke’s indulgent eye. Provided there was az aaeszaa af 
neglected duty involved, his lordshio aa see ais aa— 

^cing the night through, and z af - 

ing young officers (of the bestfamia^ aa aaarse aria.; ---- 
They made a good impression cn 


looking, well-set-up lot as they were! But besides that, his 
lordship liked the younger men; he kept his eye on the pro- 
mising ones among them, and would very often smgle them 
out above their elders. Colbome had been one of his favoured 
young men; Harry Smith, that mad boy with the Spanish 
child-wife; and poor Somers Cocks, who had ended a brilliant 
career at Burgos. “The young ones will always beat the old 
ones,” said his lordship, and those he chose for his patronage 
certainly seemed to prove the truth of his dictum. 

As for his personal staff, he was really fond of those young- 
sters, The oldest of them was Audley at thirty-five, and the 
rest %vere mere lads in their twenties, even Lord Fitzroy, at 
present engaged in shepherding two Belgian ladies to a couple , 
of seats in the front row. 

The Duke’s eagle eye swept the concert hall, noting with 
satisfaction that his fac^y were all present, and all performing 
their duties as hosts to the throng of guests. A good deal of 
surprise had been felt in Paris at the youthful aspect of his 
staff, but his lordship knew what he was about when he chose 
these young scions of noble houses to live with him. He did 
not want middle-aged men with distinguished records with 
him; they could be better employed elsewhere, and would, 
moreover, have bored him. He wanted polished young men 
of giK)d families, who were of his own world, who knew how 
to make themselves pleasant in c.xalted circles, and could 
amuse his leisure moments with their adventures, and their 
fun, and their bubbling energy. On an occasion such as this 
tliey were invaluable; notliing awkward about any of them; 
all well-bred boys who had come to him from Oxford or 
Cambridge (and not from any new-fangted xVUIitary College), 
accustomed all their lives to moving in die first circles, and 
consequendy assured in their manners, graceful in the ball- 
room, conversable in the salon. 

Wlien he came in with his Royal guests, die rest of the 
party ivas already assembled. Everyone stood up, the soldiers 
to attention, civilian gentlemen deeply bowing, and all the 
ladies swaying into curtsies like lilies in a high wind. The 
King and Queen acknowledged their reception, the Duke 
gave a quick look round, saw that everything was just as it 
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should be, nodded his satisfaction to Colonel Audley, who' 
happened to be standing near him, and escorted the Royals to 
their places. 

The concert began with a Haydn symphony, but although 
his lordship, who had a great appreciation of good music, en- 
joyed it, the piece de resistance for most of his guests was the 
appearance of La Catalani. His lordship described her as 
being as sharp as a Jew, and Colonel Fremande had certainly 
found her so. Nothing could induce her to sing more than 
two songs, and she had haggled over them. However, when 
she mounted the platform, she looked as lovely as any angel, 
and when she opened her mouth and let the golden notes soar 
heavenwards, even Fremantle felt that he must have mis- 
judged her. She favoured the company first with an aria from 
Porto-GuUo, and then with an allegro, which showed off the 
flexibility of her voice to admiradon. She was cheered, and 
encored, but there was no getting another song out of her. 
She curtsied again and again, blew kisses to the audience, and 
finally withdrew, apparently exhausted. 

The dancing began soon afterwards. The Duke, fiaiding 
himself standing beside Barbara Childe, said: “Lovely voice 
that Catalani woman has, don’t you agree?” 

“Yes, she sings like an angel, or a nightingale, or whatever 
the creature is that sings better than all others. She has put 
me quite out of temper, I can tell you, for 1 had a song for 
you, Duke, and flattered myself I should have made a hit!” 

“What? Are you going to sing for me?” he asked, de- 
lighted. “Capital! I shall enjoy ihat^ I assure you! 'What is 
your voice? Why have I not heard it before?” 

“Oh,” she said saucily, “it is not my voice which I de- 
pended on to make the hit with you, but the song!” 

“Ah, now I believe you are quizzing me. Lady Bab ! What 
song is this?” 

She looked demurely, under her lashes, and replied: “I am 
sure you would have lieen pleased! I should have sung for 
you AM Marmont, onde vai, Marmont!” 

He gave his neigh of sudden laughter. “Oh, that’s veiy 
good! That’s famous! But, hush! Can’t have that song 
nowadays, you know. Who told you about it? That rascal 
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’Audley, was it? They used to sing it a lot in Spain., Pretty 

tune!” , 

■ “Charaungl Where was he going, poor Mannont? 

“Back to France, of course,” said his lordship. “Chased 

out of Spain: rompM; that’s what the song’s about.” 

“Oh, I see! He was in Brussels last month, I believe. Did 
you reckon him a great general, Duke?” 

“Oh no, no!” he said, shaking his head. “Mass^na was the 
best rnnn they ever sent against me. I always found him 
where I least wanted him to be. Marmont used to manosuvre 
about in the usual French style, nobody knew with what 
object,” 

He caught sight of his niece, and beckoned to her, and 
patted her hand when she came up to hkn. “Not tired, 
Emily? That’s right! Lady Bab, you must let me present my 
niece. Lady Fiezroy Somerset. But you must not be standing 
about, my dear!” he added, in a solicitous undervoice. Lady 
Fiezroy flushed faintly, but replied in her gentle way that she 
was not at all tired, had no wish to sit down, and was, in point 
of fact, looking for her mother and sister. The Duke re- 
minded her blufily that she must take care of herself, and went 
off to exchange a few words with Sir Charles Stuart. Lady 
Frances Webster, who had been watching him, was very glad 
to sec him go. She profoundly mistrusted Barbara Childe, 
and had suffered quite an agonizing pang at the sight of his 
lordship whooping with laughter at what Barbara had said to 
him. 

Barbara, however, had no desire to steal his lordship’s 
affection. She had begun to waltz with Colonel Ponsonby; 
passed from his arms to those of Major Thornhill; and found 
herself at the end of the dance standing close to Lord Ux- 
bridge, who immediately stepped up to her, e.xclaiming: 
“Why, Bab, my lovely one! How do you do? They tell me 
you’re engaged to be married! How has that come about? 
I thought you were a hardened case !” 

She gave him her hand, “Oh, so did I, but you know how 
it is ! Besides, Gussie tells me I shall soon be quite passes. 
Have you seen her? She is here somewhere.” 

“I caught a glimpse; but to tell you the truth I have been 
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the whole evening shaking hands with strangers. Who is the • 
lucky man? I hope he is one of my fellows?” 

“In a way I suppose you may say that he is. He’s on the 
Duke’s staflfj however — Charles Au^ey, But tell me, Harry: 
are you glad to be here?” 

“Yes,” he replied instantly. “Oh, I know what you are 
thinking, but that’s old history now!” 

She laughed. “It is an enchanting situation ! Do you find 
it awkv/ard?” 

“Not a bit!” he said, with cheerful unconcern. “I go on 
very well with Wellington, and shall do the same with the' 
fellows under me, when they get to know me — and I them. 
What’s forming? A quadrille! Now, Bab, you must and you 
shall dance with me — for old time’s sake !” 

“How melancholy that sounds! You must settle it with 
Colonel Audley, who is coming to claim it. I daresay he won’t 
give it up, for I told him that you were my first love, you 
know. Charles, I must make you known to L^rd Uxbridge.” 

“How do you do? Bab tells me you should by rights be one 
of my people. By the by, you must let me congratulate you: 
you are a fortunate fellow! I have been Bab’s servant any 
time these ten years — ^knew her when she had her hair all 
down her back, and wouldn’t sew her sampler. You are to be 
envied.” 

“I envy you, sir. I would give much to have known her 
then.” 

“She was a bad child. Now, if you please, you are to fancy 
yourself back in your regiment, and xmder my command. I 
have to request you. Colonel Audley (but I own it to be a 
dastardly trick!), to relinqiush this d^ce to me.” 

The Colonel snuled. “You put me in an awkward position, 
sir. My duty, and all the Service Regulations, oblige me to 
obey you with alacrity; but how am I to do so without offend- 
ing Bab?” 

“I will make your peace with her, I promise you,” repEsd 
Uxbridge. 

“Very well, sir: I obey under strong protest” 

“Quite irregular! But I don’t blame you! jyj 

witch, or it will be too late.” 



He led Barbara into die set that rras ibnidag. A band 
claaced Coloael Audley on tiie sbouldcx. ^HaLo^ Charges! 
Sli'gbted^myboy?’ 

The Colond tumed to canfront Lord Robert ilantiers. 
‘'You^isit? How are Toa, Bob?” 

*‘Oh, toIi-lo!li” said iianners. giving his pelisse a hitch. “I 
have just been telling ’ft’orth all the latest Loudoa scandal. 
You know, you’re a paltry fellow to be enjoying yoursdf cn 
the stadia sdrring times like these, upon my word you arel I 
wish you were bad; with us.” 

“^joying myself! You’d better try being one of the 
Beau’s AD Cs, my boy ! You don’t know when you’re well cd, 
all snug and comfortable with the Regiment 5” 

‘‘Bho I A predous lot of comfort we shall have when we go 
into acdoa. When you trot cd in your smart cocked bar, with 
a message in your pocket, think of us, charging to death or 
gloiy!” 

'd will,” promised the ColoneL “And when you’re enjoy- 
ing your nice, packed charge, spare a thou^-t for the lonely 
and damnably dastmedve figure galloping hell tor leather with 
his message, wishing to God every French sharpshootei 
didn’t know by his cocked hat he was a stad odeer, and won- 
dering whether his horse is going to hold up under him o; 
oame down tvithin easy readi of the French lines : he will very 
likely be me!” 

“Ob, well!” said Lord Robert, abandoning the argument. 
“Come and have a drink, anyway. I have a good story to teh 
you about Brummeli!” 

The story was told, others followed it; but presently Lord 
Roben turned to more serious matters, and said, over a glass 
of champagne; “But that’s enough of London! Between 
fiiends, Charles, what’s happening here?” 

“It’s pretty dimcult to say. We get intelligence mom Paris, 
of coarse and what we don’t hear Qarke'" does: but one’s 
never too sure oi one’s sources. By what we discover, 
the Frendi a^’t by any means unanimous over Boner's 
return. All this enthusiasm you hear of belongs to the Army. 
It wouldn’t surprise me if Boney finds himself with internal 
troubles brewing. Angouleme Sailed, of course^ but we’ve 
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heard rumours of something afoot in La Vendee. One thing 
seems certain: Boney’s in no case yet to march on us. We 
hear of him leaving Paris, and of his troops marching to this 
frontier — they are marching, but he’s not with them.” 

“What about ourselves? How do we go on?” 

“Well, we can put 70,000 men into the field now, which is 
something.” 

“Too many 2nd Battalions,” said Lord Robert. “Under 
strength, aren’t they?” 

“Some of them. You know how it is. We’re hoping to get 
some of the troops back from America. But God knows 
whether they’ll arrive in time! We miss Murray badly — but 
we hear we’re to have De Lancey in his place, which will 
answer pretty well. By the by, he’s married now, isn’t he?” 

“Yes: charming girl, I believe. What are the Dutch and 
Belgian troops like? We don’t hear very comfortable reports 
of them. Disaffected, are they?” 

“They’re thought to be. It wouldn’t be surprising: half of 
them have fought imder the Eagles. I suppose the Duke will 
try to mix them with our own people as much as possible, as 
he did with the Portuguese. Then there will be the Bruns- 
wick Oels Jagers: they ought to do well, though they aren’t 
what they were when we first had them with xis.” 

“Well, no more is the Legion,” said Lord Robert. 

“No: they began to recruit too many foreigners. But 
they’re good troops, for all that, and they’ve good generals. I 
don’t know what the other Hanoverians are like: there’s a 
large contingent of them, but mostly Landwehr battalions.” 

“It soimds to me,” said Lord Robert, draining his glass, 
“like a devilish mixed bag. What are the Prussians like?” 

“We don’t see much of them. Hardinge’s with them: says 
they’re a queer set, according to our notions. When Bliicher 
has a plan of campaign, he holds conferences with all his 
generals, and they discuss it, and argue over it, under his very 
nose. I should like to see old Hookey inviting Hill, and Alten, 
and Picton, and the rest, to discuss his plans with him!” 

Lord Robert laughed; Mr Creevey peeped into the room, 
and seeing the two officers, came in, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, and s milin g like one who was sure of his welcome. 



There might be aews to be gleaned from Audley, not the 
news that was being bandied from lip to lip, but titbits of pri- 
vate information, such as an officer on the Duke’s staff would 
be bound to hear. He had buttonholed the Duke a little ear- 
lier in the evening, but had not been able to get anything out 
of him but nonsense. He talked the same stuff as ever, laugh- 
ing a great deal, pooh-poohing the gravity of the political 
situation, giving it as his opinion that Boney’s return would 
come to nothing. Carnot and Lucicn Bonaparte would get up 
a Republic in Paris; there would never be any fighting with 
the Allies; the Republicans would beat Bonaparte in a very, 
few montte. He was in a joking mood, and Mr Creevey had 
met jest with jest, but thought his lordship cut a sorry figure. 
He ^owed him to be very natural and good humoured, but 
could not perceive the least indication in him of superior 
talents. He was not reserved; quite the reverse; he was com- 
municative; but his conversation was not that of a sensible 
man. 

“Well? What’s the news?” asked Mr Creevey cheerily. 
“How d’ye do, Lord Robert?” 

“Oh, come, sir ! It’s you who always have the latest news,” 
said Colonel Audley. “Will you drink a glass of champagne 
with us?” 

“Oho, so that’s what you are up to ! You’re a most com- 
plete hand, Colonel! Well, just one then. What’s the latest 
intelligence from France, eh?” 

“Why, that Boney’s summoning everyone to an assembly, 
or some such thing, in the Champ du Mars,” 

“I know that” said Mr Creevey. "I have been talking 
about it to the Duke. We Iiave had quite a char together, I 
can tell you, and some capital jokes too. He believes it won’t 
answer, this Champ de Mai affair; that ffiere will be an ex- 
plosion; and the whole house of cards will come tumbling 
about Boney’s ears.” 

‘Ah, I dmesay,” responded the Colonel vaguely. “Don’t 
Imow much about these matters, myself.” 

Mr Creevey drank up his wine, and went away in search of 
better company. He found it presently in the group about 
Barbara Childe. She had gathered a number of distinguished 
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‘It cannot be expected that I should declare myself satisfied with 
these appointments till I shall find the persons as- fit for their 
situations as those whom I should have recommended to his Royal 
Highness' 

On May 6th his lordship was able to tell Lord Bathurst that 
Eiing W illiam had placed the Dutch-Belgian Army under his 
co mman d. The appointment had been delayed on various 
imconvincing pretexts, but at last, and when his lordship had 
reached the end of his patience, it had been made. Things 
should go better now; he could begin to pull the whole Allied 
Army into shape, drafting the troops where he tliought proper 
without the hindrance of having to make formal application 
for permission to His Majesty. 

The month wore on;, the weather grew warmer; no more 
friendly logfires in the grates, no more fur-lined pelisses for 
the ladies. Out came the cambrics and the muslins; lilac, 
pomona green, and pale puce, made into wispy round dresses 
figured with rosebuds, with row upon row of frills round the 
ankles. Knots of jaunty ribbons adorned low corsages, and 
gauze scarves floated from plump shoulders in a light breeze. 
The feathered velvet bonnets and the sealskin caps were put 
up in camphor. Hats were the rage; chip hats, hats of satin 
straw, of silk, of leghorn, and of willow : high-crowned, flat- 
crowned, with full-poke fronts, and with curtailed poke 
fronts : hats trimmed with clusters of flowers, or bunches of 
bobbing cherries, with puffs of satin ribbon, drapings of 
thread net, and frills of lace. Winter half boots of orange jean 
or sober black kid were discarded: ±e ladies tripped over 
cobbled streets in sandals and slippers. Red morocco twinhied 
under ruched skirts; Villager hats and Angouleme banner 
framed faces old or young, pretty or plain; silk openwori:na:.~ 
tens covered rounded arms; frivolous little parasols on larg: 
beribboned handles shaded delicate complexions nrara nne 
sun’s glare. Denmark Lotion was in constant demand^ and 
Distilled Water of Pineapples; strawberries were vnnared 
for sunburnt cheeks; Chervil Water, for n frsaried 

skin. 

The balls, the concerts, the theatres canrinned. rinrrrnnnn- 
were added to the gaieties now, -v — t- -r — 
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flowery miisl ins squired by hot scarlet vmiforms ; the ladlw in 
open carriages; the gentlemen riding gallandy beside; ham- 
pers of cold chicken and champagne on the boxes; everyone 
lighthearted; flirtation the order of the day. There^ were 
reviews to watch, fetes to attead; day after day slid by in the 
pursuit of pleasure; days that were not quite real, but be- 
longed to some half-realized dream. Somewhere to the south 
was a Corsican ogre, who might , at any moment break into 
the dream and shatter it, but distance shrouded him; and, 
meanwhile, into the Netherlands was streaming an endless 
procession of British troops, changing the whole face of the - 
country, swarming in every village; lounging outside estami- 
nets, in forage caps, with tlteir jackets unbuttoned; trotting 
down the rough, dusty roads with plumes flying and accoutre- . 
ments jingling; haggling %vith shrewd Flemish formers in 
their broken French ; making love to giggling girls in starched 
white caps and huge voluminous skirts; spreading their Flan- 
ders tents over the meadows ; striding through the streets with ■ 
clanking spurs and swinging sabretaches. Here might be seen 
a looped and tasselled infantry shako, narrow-topped and 
leathern-peaked; there the bdl-topped shako of a Light 
Dragoon, with its short plume and ornamental cord; or the 
fur cap of a hussar; or the glitter of sunlight on a Heavy 
Dragoon’s brass helmet, with its jutting crest and waving . 
plume. 

Like bright colours in a kaleidoscope, merging into ever- 
changing pauems, the troops were being drafted over the 
countryside. Life Guardsmen in scarlet and gold, moimted 
on great black chargers, sleek as satin and splendid with 
polished trappings, woke dozing villages on the Dender; 
Liedekerke gaped at the Blues, swaggering up the street as 
though they owned it; Schendelbeke girls came running to 
see the hussars ride past with tossing pelisses, and crusted 
jackets; Castre and Lerbeke billeted Light Dragoons in blue 
with silver lace, and facings of every colour ; crimson, yellow, ■ 
buff, scarlet; Brussels fell in love with Highland kilts and., 
jaunty bonnets, and blinked at trim riflemen in their Jack-a- 
Dandy green uniforms; Enghien and Grammont swarmed 
with the Footguards, the Gentlemen’s Sons, with their hosts 
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of young ensigns and captains, all sQ^s — 

riding in point-to-point races, hurrying off to ax xi^ 

best clothes to dance the night through, or enirrxxxxz^-!^^ 
of lovely ladies at fetes and picnics. But th us'.-xx: ^ 
tering along the roads that led from Osiead ca.^ 
lery, grim troops in sombre uniforms and b:g c-xxx X:ei3£ts, 
scaring the lighthearted into momentary sBexoe as they 
passed, for though the Guards danced, and the cavalry made 
love, and line regiments scattered far and near swarmed over 
the country like noisy red ants, it was the sight of the guns 
that made the merrymakers realize how close they stood to 
war. All through April and the early weeks in Ala}’ they 
landed one after another in the Netherlands : Ross, with ms 
Chestnut Troop of 9-poundersi bearded Major BuLh Hidt 
heavy howitzers; Mercer, with his artist’s eye for Lindscars 
and his crack troop; Whinyates, with his cherished Reckeis; 
Beane; Gardiner; Webber-Smith; and the ber’aidealof c' jx y 
artillery officer, Norman Ramsay, of Puentes de’ Cnctu --me. 
After the troops came the field brigades: emu-h-nt’-, Bri- 
ton’s, Lloyd’s, Sinclair’s, Rogers’; all A-wih iie x-.’mtr' 
ing 9-pounders and one howitzer. Th^ 
sight; ominous enough to give a pause :r —ier. 

But the merrymaking went on, xr -r 

somepmes a litde hectic, as theush tuB: rre.-'-m: -■ 

to shine and the Ogre to remain rxhh mm. me. etu 

the soldiers and the lovely ladies an .a mmr 

into every cloudless day aft rm xm and ^ ^ — 

hold. The Duke gave ball aiierhai'; mam wax ddmx 
at Laeken; reviews at \uirznix ^ -1 

ghien, and Ghent; picnics in dx.m.nmmmr aT'.; — ^ 

There was a rumour n ~ — .. a 

offear ran through Bmiseia. — — -X'.- ~~ 

Valenciennes witii his wimie ~~~ “ 

on the Allied fronn ? 

had left Paris; he ws m Cnnne"^ ^ 

attack. It was false: 3rmen— ~ x; 

■ postponed his — nfms ~~ iT’ ^ 

the mondx Ths ^ '* 



told Mr Creevey that it would never come to blows; and was 
holding another ball. 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” said the Duke. “Nothing to be afnud 
of yet!” 

“I never saw a man so imafFccted'in my life!”, said Mr 
Creevey. “He is as cheerful as a schoolboy, and talks as 
though there were no possibility of war !” 

“Then he h damned different with you from what he is 
with me,” said Sir Charles Stuart bluntly. 

7 have got an infamous Arn^, very weak, and ill-equipped, 
and a very inexperienced staff,* wrote the Duke, in the midst 
of his balls, and his reviews, Ws visits to Ghent, and his latest 
charming flirtation. 

“Pooh! Nonsense,” said the Duke, but wrote to Hill at 
Granunont; ‘Matters look a little serious on the frontier* 

The Duke knew as well as any man what was stirring be- 
yond the frontier, for he had got Colonel Grant out in charge 
of the Intelligence, and no one knew better than Grant how 
to obtain desired information. More reliable than the data 
collected by Clarke and his French spies were Grant’s brief 
reports sent in to General Dornberg at Mens, and forwarded 
on by him to Brussels. Grant told of bridges and roads being 
broken up in the Sarabre district, as though for defence; of 
Count d’Erlon’s Corps lying between Valenciennes and 
Maubeuge in four divisions of infantry; of Reille at Avesnes, 
with five infantry divisions and three cavalry; of Vandamme 
between Mezieres and Rocroi; and of Count Lobau, at Laon. 
His information was precise and always to be trusted;, no 
flights into the realms of conjecture for Colonel Grant, a dry 
Scot, dealing only in facts and figures. Oh yes ! matters cer- 
tainly looked serious on the frontier; and his lordship had re- 
ceived, besides, disquieting intelligence of a huge body of 
cavalry forming. Sixteen thousand heavy cavalry were in 
readiness to take the field, and ail over France horses were 
being bought, to bring the total up to forty thousand or more. 
A report was spread of Murat’s having fled by sea from Italy; 
it was supposed that he would be put in command of this 
mass of cavalry, for who so brilliant as Murat in cavalry 
manoeuvres? More serious still was the news that Soult had 
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accepted the office of Major-General under the Emperor. 
That would bring many wavering men over to Napoleon, for 
Soult’s was a name that carried weight. 

The Duhe of Brunswick arrived, with his Black Bruns- 
wickers : men in sable tiniforms, with a skuU and crossbones 
on their shakos, and the death of the Duke’s father at Jena to 
avenge. A handsome man, the Duke, gallant in the field and 
stately in the ballroom, with gende manners and a grave, 
sweet smile. His men were quartered at Vilvorde, north of 
Brussels, but he hims elf was continually at Headqtiarters, 
troubled over the eternal question of subsidies. 

The Nassauers were on the way,- led by General Kruse, and 
a hopeful young Prince, whom his lordship had promised to 
take into his family. Rather an anxiety, these hereditary 
princelings, but they were all of them agog to fight under his 
lordship, flatteringly deferential and eager to be of use. 

Bliicher moved his Headquarters from Liege to Hannut, 
drawing closer to the Anglo-AIIied Army; De Lancey arrived 
from England with his young bride, taking Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s place. With a deputy-quartermaster-general he Imew, 
and could trust to do his work without for ever wishing to 
copy Prussian methods, his lordship found his path smoother. 
He still had General Roder with him, but meant to drop a 
word in Bliicher’s ear when he next saw him. The fellow 
would have to be removed; he could not learn to fit into the 
pattern, or to get over his anti-British prejudice. The other 
commissioners gave his lordship no trouble: Alava was an 
old friend; he had a real value for clever Pozzo di Borgo from 
Russia; liked Baron Vincent from Austria; and was on pretty 
good terms with Netherlandish Coimt van Reede. 

He had been shifting his troops about all the month, skil- 
fiilly concentrating diem, forming new brigades, extending 
here, drawing his regiments in there, until he felt himself to 
be in a position to withstand any attack. The Prince of 
Orange’s Headquarters were fixed at Braine-le-Comte, but 
his lordship placed Lord Hill, wise in war, farther west, at 
Grammont, because to the west lay his communication lines, 
and ffie great Mons and Toumay roads &om France. In 
addition to Clinton’s and Colville’s divisions, forming the 



2nd Corps under HiU, his lordship transferred Prince 
Frederidc’s corps to him, moving it north-west from Soignes • 
and Braine-le-Comte, by way of Hal and Grammont, to 
Sotteghem, like a piece on a ^essboard. Prince, Frederick, 
surviving an interview with his lordship, betrayed a flash of 
imsuspected humour. ‘II ne Jti'a ni gronde, ni mis aux arrets/ 
he wrote to his brother. 

On May 29th, a day of blazing sunshine, the Duke reviewed 
the British cavalry in a natural theatre of ground on the banks 
of the Deader, not far from Grammont. It was an event that 
drew the fashionables &om Brussels and Ghent on horseback 
and in carriages : ladies in their newest gauzes, gentlemen very 
natty in polished topboots, long-tailed blue coats, and skin- 
tight pantaloons. Worth drove his Judith there in a curricle; 
Lady Barbara drove herself in a phaeton, with a tiger perched 
up behind; the Vidals came sedately in their carriage; the 
amazmg Sir Sydney Smith, newly arrived &om Vienna, and 
looking so like a moxmtefaank that it was almost impossible to 
see in him the hero of Aae, sat beside his lady in an open 
barouche; Sir Peregrine Taverner rode out on a mettlesome 
bay, like a score of others; and a host of French Royalists 
flocked out from Ghent to gaze, gasp, fling up their hands, 
and exclaim to see such magnificent troops, such noble horsesj 
such glittering accoutrements ! 

But the cavalry paid no heed to the early French arrivals. 
The roads were thick with dust, and as each squadron, each 
troop, came on to the ground, off went belts, haversacks, and 
coats, and out came brushes and wisps of hay, and a regular 
scrubbing and dusting and polishing began, for the Duke was 
coming, with a gala.xy of foreign visitors, headed by Marshal 
Blucher, and not one speck of dust must dull a shining boot ' 
or spoil the smartness of a scarlet coat, and not one hair of a 
clmger’s tail or mane must be out of place. 

The arena lay on the opposite side of the river from the vil- 
lage of Schendelbeke, whence the Duke’s cortege w^ ex- 
pected to arrive, and a temporary bridge had been thrown 
across the Dender. Many were the anxious glances cast to- 
wards the rising ground over the river, as the men rubbed 
down their horses, spat on silver buttons, and polished them , 
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till the sweat raa off their bodies; and once an alarm was 
raised, an agonized cry of: “The Duke! the Duke !” 

It was a full hour before he was expeaed, to arrive, but a 
group of richly-dressed horsemen with waving plumes could 
clearly be seen co ming down the hill from the village. Brushes 
and rags were thrust into haversacks, coats were flung on and 
belts buckled, but it turned out to be a false alarm. It was not 
Wellington after all, but the Due de Berri, and what did the 
Iron Duke’s troops care for him? The brushing and the 
polishing were renewed, and the Due, after riding slowly 
down to the bridge, suddenly set off at a gallop towards the 
saluting point, and halted there, glaring at the serried ranks 
before him. A few cursory glances were cast at him, and one 
or two coarse jokes cut at his expense, but no further notice 
was paid him , until he sent one of his suite forward to confer 
with Lord Uxbridge, A short colloquy took place; the word 
spread through the ranks that his Higlmess was c laiming the 
reception due to a Prince of the Blood-Royal, and loud guf- 
faws greeted this jest. The troops knew Moimseer; they had 
seen him drilling them French fellows; proper btflly-ragger 
he was! 

Back went the envoy, and off galloped his Ro 3 ral Highness 
in a rage, his suite labouring behind him up the slope to 
Schendelbeke. Lord Uxbridge had evidently refused the 
required salute : that was the way! hurrah for his lordship ! 

Not until two o’clock did the Duke arrive, and by that time 
all the polishing was done, and the cavalry was drawn up in 
three imposing lines, facing the bridge. T.ining the bank of 
the river were the Hussars, in squadrons, widely spaced, and 
with batteries of Horse Artillery on each flank; behind them 
stood the Heavy Dragoons in compact order, with four bat- 
teries; and behind them, in the same close formation, the 
Light Dragoons, flanked by troops of 9-potmders. There 
were six thousand men drawn up, and it was small matter for 
wonder that Marshal Blucher was impressed by the sight. 
He rode beside the Duke, his blue eyes staring under bushy 
white brows, and a beaming smile under his long moustache. 
“Mein Gott, mein GottJ" he said. it is goot— it is fery 

goot, mein frient !” 



The troops, sweating under a scorching sun, dioked by 
their high, tight collars, sat their chargers like statues, gazing 
rigidly before them, whUe the cortege passed slowly along the 
ranks. They knew the Duke’s hook nose and low cocked hat 
right enough; they knew Lord Uxbridge, in his hussar dress; 
and Sir George Wood, who commanded the Artillery; they 
even knew the Duke of Brunswick, and guessed that the stout 
old gentleman with the white whiskers was Marshal Bliicher; 
but who the rest of the fine gentlemen might be, in their 
plumed hats and fancy foreign uniforms, they neither knew 
nor cared. One or two old soldiers recognized General Alava, 
but Generals Gneisenau, Kleist, and Ziethen, Pozzo di Borgo, 
and Baron Vincent, Counts van Reede, and d’ Agile, exclaim- 
ing in outlandish tongues among themselves, did not concern 
them. They thought the Marshal Prince von Bliicher a 
rum touch if ever there was one, opening his bone-bos to 
splutter out his AcJtSy and his Meitt Gotts, and his Fery 
Goots ! 

But the Marshal Prince was enjoying himself. He had come 
over from Tirlemont with his chief-of-staff, and several of 
his generals, for this occasion, and his &iend and colleague 
had given them a very good luncheon, sent on their horses to 
Ninove and driven them out from Brussels in comfortable 
carriages. He was on the best of terms with his colleague, and 
although he spoke very little English, and very bad French, 
they had a great deal of conversation together, and fotmd 
themselves perfectly in accord. A hussar himself, he was 
loud in his praise of the hussars drawn up before him; as for 
the Heavy Dragoons, giieh physiques, quels beaux chevatix ! In- 
deed, the horses impressed him more than anything. When 
he came to Mercer’s troop, there seemed to be no getting him 
past it; each subdivision was inspected, every horse exclaimed 
at. “Mein Gott, dere is not von vich is not goot for Veldt-, 
Marshal!” he declared. 

The Duke acknowledged it. It was not to be expected that 
he would share in the Marshal’s rapture, but he asked Sir 
George Wood whose troop it was, and seemed to approve of 
it. It did not occur to him to speak to Capttdn Mercer, fol- 
lowing him as he made the inspection. He paid no heed to 
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He stepped back. She said saucily: “Retiring again, 
■ Jharles? You’re the wisest man of my acquaintance. Good- 
^'ve ! Don’t be anxious : I am a famous whip.’’ 

She began to make her way out of the ranks of carriages; 
10 Colonel moimted his horse again, and rode off to lus 
.. rother’s curricle. He saluted Judith, but without attending 
- what she had to say of the review, addressed Wortli. 
';uliai v >od fellow, will you, and follow Bab? She’s 
r-.','- ; . ca-r. fr>r her to be driving all that dis- 

, V i I . , eed not so proclaim yourself, 

d if you would keep her in 



indulgent towards any m&alliance we might wish to make! 
He is pleased, by the way, with my engagement. I have had 
letters from him and my grandmother by toda/s post. You 
never told me you had written to him, Charles !” 

“Of course I wrote to him. Have we his blessing?” 

“Decidedly! You are unexceptionable. He did not sup- 
pose me to have so much good sense. My grandmother, who 
is quite the most delightful creature imaginable, writes that 
she is in doubt of her felidtadons being still acceptable by the 
time they reach me. You observe, Charles, you have broken 
all records!” She gathered up the reins, and signed to her 
tiger to jump up behind. “There seems to be nothing to stay 
for: I shall go. Who is invited to this dinner of Uxbridge’s?” 

“All commanding cavalry officers, and of course the foreign 
visitors.” 

“Ah, a horrid male party! You will enjoy it excessively, I 
daresay, get abonainably foxed, and come reeling back to 
Brussels with the dawn.” 

“Well! You have drawn no rose-coloured picture of my 
charaaer, at all events ! There can be no disillusionment for 
you to fear!” 

“No, none for me,” she said. 

He saw that she was ready to give her horses the office to 
start, but detained her. “Do you mean to drive alone? Is not 
Harry with you?” 

“Certainly I mean to drive alone. Harry is not here.” 

“Don’t tell me there are no young gentlemen eager for the 
chance to escort you?” 

“I have sometimes a strong liking for my own company,” 
she replied. “But as for being alone, pray observe Matthew, 
my tiger.” 

“Let someone ride back with you, Bab.” 

“Are you afratd I may be molested by the brutal soldiery? 
I don’t fear it !” 

“You might well meet with unpleasantness. Is not Vidal 
here?” 

“Yes, driving with Gussie. You win not expect me to 
curb my horses to keep pace with a sober barouche. I shall 
spring ’em, you know.” 
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He stepped back. She said saucily: “Retiring again, 
Charles? You’re the wisest man of my acquaintance. Good- 
bye ! Don’t be anxious : I am a famous whip.” 

She began to make her way out of the ranks of carriages; 
the Colonel mounted his horse again, and rode off to his 
brother’s curricle. He saluted Judith, ljut without attending 
to what she had to say of the review, addressed Worth. 
“Julian, be a good fellow, will you, and follow Bab? She’s 
alone, and I don’t care for her to be driving aU that dis- 
tance without an escort. You need not so proclaim yourself, 
by the way, but I should be glad if you would keep her in 
sight.” 

“Certainly,” said Worth. 

“T hank you: I knew I im'ght depend on you.” 

He raised two fingers to his hat, and rode off. Judith said: 
“Well, if she’s alone it must be for the first time. Poor 
Charles ! I daresay she has done it simply to vex him.” 

“Very possibly,” Worth agreed. “There is a bad streak in 
the Alastairs.” 

“Yes. Lord George, in particular, is not at aU the thing, I 
am so disturbed to see him making Lucy the object of his 
attentions! It was most marked last night: he danced with 
her three times.” 

“She did not appear to mind.” 

“You are wrong: I saw her look distressed when he came 
up to her the third time. She is not the girl to have her head 
turned by a handsome Life Guardsman,” 

“She is singular, then,” he said in his driest tone. 


CHAPTER 13 

May had worn itself out; and looking back over four weeks 
of pleasure seeking, Judith could not feel that there had been 
unalloyed gaiety. She was aware of tension; she had herself 
been carried into the swirl. No one could foretell what the 
future held; but everyone knew that these weeks might be the 



last of happiness. Except when news crept through of inove- 
ment on the frontier, war was not much talked of. Talking of 
it could not stop its coming; it was better to put the thought 
of it behind one, and to be merry while the sun still shone. 

But Judith had good sense to guide her, nor was she any 
longer a single beauty with scores of admirers clamouring for 
her favours. If she grew tired, she could rest; but Barbara, it 
seemed, could not rest, and appeared not to wish even to 
draw breath. She was beginning to look a little haggard; that 
she took laudanum was an open secret. What caprice it was 
that drove her on Judith could not imagine. The very fact of 
her being betrothed to Charles should have made it possible 
for her to have hved more quietly; she ought not to want to 
be for ever at parties. When he could he accompanied her, 
but he had very little leisure for picnics, or for spending days 
at the races. Often he came off duty lookmg so tired that it 
put his sister-in-law out of all patience to find him bent on 
attending some ball or reception. He denied that he felt 
tired, and the harassed httle frown between his eyes would 
vanish as he laughed at her solicitude. She was not deceived; 
she could have shaken Barbara for her selfishness. 

But Charles, keeping pace with his betrothed, never allowed 
a hint of languor to appear in his face or manner. Once Bar- 
bara said to him ; “Is it wrong of me not to give up the parties 
and all the fun? I love it so 1 And when I am married I shall 
have to be so sober!” 

“No, no, never think that!” he said quickly. 

“Gussie says it must be so.” 

“It shall not be so! Don’t listen to Augusta, I beg of you! 
Do you think I have not known from the start how little she 
likes our engagement?” 

“Gussie!” she said scornfully. “I never listened to her in 
my life!” 

But even though she scoffed at Augusta she did listen to 
her, with an imconscious ear. 

■ “Make the most of your freedom, my dear,” said Augusta. 

Yon won t have the chance when you’ve married your staff 
officer. Will you miss your court, do you think? Shall you 
mind not being aowded round at every ball you go to? . And 
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oHj iiatD, ao you mean lo wear a matroniy tap, anu ucai yuui 
Charles a quiverful of stout children? How I shall laugh to 
see you!” 

No, one did not set any store by what Gussie said, but 
nevertheless those barbs found their mark. Gallant yoimg 
gentlemen, too, would cry imploringly : “Oh, don’t turn into 
a sober matron, Bab! O^y conceive of a world without Bad 
Bab to set everyone by the ears !” 

They all drew the same picture of her, grown grave, and 
thinking not of her conquests but of her household; perhaps 
being obliged to languish in some dull garrison town, with 
nothing to do but visit other officers’ wives, and be civil to 
Charles. 

She would see herself like that, and would thrust the pic- 
ture behind her, and hurry away to be gay while she could. 
When Charles was with her, the picture faded, for Charles 
swore he wanted no such wife. Yet some sobriety Charles did 
want. There had been an incident in May which he had not 
laughed at. Some of the officers of Lord Edward Somerset’s 
brigade had given one of the moonlight picnics of which the 
old-fashioned people so much disapproved. Lord George 
had been at the root of it; he had engaged Miss Devenish to 
go to it with his sister, laying his careless command upon 
Barbara to bring the chit with her. The wonder was that Miss 
Devenish had liked to go, but she did go, and had managed 
to get lost with Lord George in a coppice for over an hour. It 
was no concern of Barbara’s. “Good God, Charles, if a 
chaperon had been wanted I was not the one to choose for the 
part! Everyone contrived to lose themselves. Why, I had the 
most absurd half hour myself, with an engaging child from 
George’s regiment on one side of me and Captain Clayton of 
the Blues on the other.” 

“It sounds safe and rather stupid,” he said. “But Miss 
Devenish’s prolonged absence with George has caused a htile 
talk. I can’t but blame you, Bab. You should not have al- 
lowed it.” 

■My dear Charles, I suppose her to know her own busi- 
ness. The truth is that you are like your sister, and dis- 
approve of moonlight picnics.” 
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He was silent. She thought he looked displeased, and said 
with a light laugh : “Do you wish me to give up such frivolous, 
amusements?” 

“I shan’t ask you to give them up, Bab.” 

“Do you think I wotdd not?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “I only know that if you did 
so at my request it would be against your wUl. If you did not 
care to go without me, well, that wovdd be different.” 

Her eyes danced; she looked half roguish, half rueful, and 
murmured coaxingly : “Oh, confound you, Charles, you make 
me seem the veriest wretch! Don’t look so gravely at me ! I 
swear I would rather stay at home with you than go to the 
most romantic of picnics. But when you can’t be with me, 
what the devil am I to do?” 

She peeped at him under her lashes; he was obliged 
to laugh, even though there was very Utile laughter m his 
heart. 

Judith, when she heard of the famous picnic, vras aghast. 
She could not understand how Mrs Fisher could have per- 
mitted her niece to take part in such an expedition. The rea- 
son was not far to seek: Mrs Fisher was dreaming of bridals. 
Young people, she said, often behaved foolishly, and indeed 
she had scolded Lucy for her thoughtlessness, but she dared 
say there was no harm done, after all. 

Judith blamed Barbara for the whole, and wondered how 
long Charles would bear with her capridousness. 

“1 have always felt a Uttle sorry for Bab Alastaif,” said the 
Duchess of Richmond once, in her quiet way, “Her mama 
died when Harry was bom, and that is a very sad thing for a 
girl, you know. I am afraid the late Lord Vidal was rather 
dissolute, and Bab grew up without that refining influence 
which her mama must have exercised. She has never been in 
the vfay of being checked, and was unfortunate in being made 
a pet of by her papa.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ju^th. “Could that have done harm to 
a daughter’s character?” 

“The melancholy tmth was, my dear, that Lord Vidal’s 
prindples were not high, and he did not scruple to instil into 
Bab his own cynical notions. You will not repeat it, but Lord 
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Vidal’s household was apt to include females of whose very 
existence young girls should be unaware.” 

“But her grandparents !” 

Oh yes, but, you see. Lord Vidal was not always upon 
terms with his father,” said her Grace. “And the Duchess 
was not of an age to dance attendance upon a flighty grand- 
daughter. She was most distressed at that wretched marriage, 
I know. There can never have been a more shockmg busi- 
ness! Childe was a man whose reputation, whose whole 
m a nn er of life — ^but I am talking of the dead, and indeed have 
said too much already.” 

“I am glad you have told me as much; it may help me to 
be patient. I own, I cannot like Barbara.” 

“I am sorry for it Yet she is not heartless, as so many 
people say. I could tell you of a hundred generous actions. 
She is accounted perfectly selfish, but I have been a good deal 
touched by her kindness to my boy during his long, painful 
convalescence. I believe no one is aware how often she has 
forgone some pleasure party merely to sit with poor William 
for a little while, quite taking him out of himself.” 

“Ah, that was l^d indeed! You are right: it warms one’s 
heart towards her to hear of such condua. How does poor 
William go on? He has not left his room?” 

“Oh no ! It must be weeks yet before he will be able to 
stand upon his feet. It was a dreadful accident — he was 
thrown in such a way ! But I don’t care to think of it, and can 
only thank God he has been spared to me.” 

Nothing more was said of Barbara, but the conversation re- 
mained in Judith’s memory. She was able to meet Barbara 
with more cordiahty, and even to pardon some of her wild- 
ness ; and for a little while could almost hope that she might 
make Charles happy. 

The incident of the moonlight picmc, however, brought 
back all the old disgust; she could hardly forgive Barbara for 
having lent herself to what she believed to have been nothing 
less than a trap laid for Lucy Devenish. 

Lucy’s own distress was evident. She looked so pale ^d 
wretched that Judith began to fear that her affecnons had 
been seriously engaged. Lord George was as brazen a. 
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have been expected. He had made Lucy the subject of the 
latest scandal, but when taxed with it by his elder brother, 
would do nothing but laugh. , . 

“I wish you will consider mel’* complied Vidal. 

“Consider you? Why the devil should I?” demanded 

George. • 

“It is no very pleasant thing for me, I can tell you, to have 
my brother pointed out as a rake and a liberdne on the one 
hand, and my sister on the other as 

“Keep your damned tongue off Bab, unless you want your 
teeth knocked down your throat, Vidal 1” said George, looking 

“Pray do not bring your ringside manners mto my draw- 
ing-room, George,” smd Augusta sharply. “I find youi 
championing of Bab more than a little absurd, let me tell 
youi” 

He mmed, looking down at her from his great height with 
an expression of moddng indifference. “You do, do you* 
And what the devil do 3 'ou think I care for your opinion?”. 

“Thank you, I am well aware of your habit of disregarding 
everyone’s opinion but your own. However, Bab’s conduci 
has nothing to do with your folly in entangling yourself with 
that Devenish chit Depend upon it, her unde is merely 
awaiting his opportunity to force you into marrying her. - 1 
know what men of his stamp are like, if you do not.” 

“Oho, do you really, Gussie? Where did you corns by youi 
knowledge, I should l&e to know?” 

She replied coldly; “Laugh, if you choose, but do not looi 
to me for help when you find yourself trapped I suppose yoi 
have thought how you will break the news to your grand- 
father. I don’t envy you that task!” 

He flushed, seemed about to retort, and then turned on hh 
heel and walked away. 

Whatever Mr Fisher’s plans might be, Miss Devenish a 
least did not appear to be desirous of encoura^ng George’; 
attentions. Judith was a wimess of a dedded rebuff to hi 
lordship, and could only be glad of it, although she felt sort] 
for the pain it seemed to cause Lucy. Lucy’s wan looks begat 
to make Judith fed anxious, and she even cast about in ha 
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mind for some eligible young man to take Lord George’s 
place in the girl’s affections. 

At the review of the cavalry, she thought she had found a 
gentleman who might answer the purpose, but before she 
could put into execution her amiable plan of inviting him and 
Lucy to dine one evening her anxieties were diverted in quite 
another direction. 

Sir Peregrine, either from a slight feeling of guilt or from 
mere thoughtlessness, did not inform his Harriet of his as- 
signation in the suburbs. Upon his return to Brussels he had 
found Harriet far from weU, and quite in the dumps. He 
bounced in, ready to recotmt all the day’s happenings, but 
she had the headache, was sipping hartshorn and water, and 
annoimced her intention of going to bed and having her din- 
ner sent up to her on a tray. 

“Well, I am sorry you have the headache, Harry. Shall you 
min d if I dine from home? If you would like me to stay with 
you ” 

“Oh no ! I shall be better tomorrow, I daresay, but my 
head aches too much to make me pleasant company tonight. 
Go out, by all means. I am only sorry to be such a stupid 
creature!” 

So Peregrine had sallied forth to call for Barbara, and had 
spent an entertaining evening with her in one of the cafes 
beyond the ramparts. 

Had Colonel Audley been able to see them he must have 
acquitted Barbara of any desire to flirt, but he could scarcely 
have been pleased with the result of her sisterly behaviour. 
When she chose to treat a man m camarade, she was at her 
most enchanting. She had not the smallest intention of cap- 
tivating Peregrine, but her candid way of looking at hitrij her 
rippling laugh, her boyish speech, and her sense of fun 
charmed him irresistibly. He was not in love with her, but 
he had never in his life encountered so dazzling a creature. 

Barbara said frankly at the outset: “This is capital I I shah 
pretend you are my young brother. I, if you please, am your 
elder sister— though I fear I am not quite like Lady Worth.” 

Peregrine did not think that she was in the least like Judith, 
except in being able to talk sensibly of horses. He soon found 
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himself describing his yacht to her; discovered that she also 
was fond of sailing ; and ftom that moment became her slave. 
Sailing, riding, cocking, prizefighting: they talked of them 
all. No squeamish nonsense about Lady BabJ Why, it was 
like talking to a man, only much more exciting. 

It was ail quite innocent, but as ill-luck would have it they 
were seen by some people who were driving back to Brussels 
from Nivelles, and in less time than might have been thought 
possible the news that Sir Peregrine was Bab’s latest victim 
was not only current but had reached Harriet’s ears. 

She was thunderstruck, and, in her nervous condition, 
easily convinced that the woman whom she had detested ever 
since the fatal expedition to Hougoumont was stealing from 
her Peregrine’s affections. No doubt he was tired of such a 
dull, ailing wife: she did not blame him — or, at any rate, not 
very much— but no words were bad enough to describe Bar- 
bara’s wicked malice. 

She carried the story to Judith, casting herself upon, her 
bosom and sobbing out her woes. Judith heard her with in- 
credulity. She insisted upon her calming herself, obliged her 
to drink a glass of wine, and to sit down on the sofa, and said 
with brisk good sense : “I don’t believe a word of it ! What has 
Periy to say for himself?” 

Oh, Harriet might be a fool, but she was not such a fool as 
to attack Perry with his infidelity! 

“Infidelity!” said Judith. “Stuff and nonsense! What a 
piece of work about nothing! I daresay he may admire Bar- 
bara: who does not? But as for the rest of it— why, Harriet, 
it is the merest irritation of nerves! If you take my advice 
you’ll think no more of it 1” 

“How can you be so heartless?” wept Harriet. “I might 
have guessed this would happen! I mistrusted her from the 
start. Perry is tired of me, and she has stolen him from 
me.” 

“I Imve a great affection for Perry,” responded Judith 
tartly, but I doubt very much his having the power to engage 
. Lady Barbara’s interest. Depend upon it, you are making” a 
mountain out of a molehilL” 

“Oh no! I have been so poorly of late that I have, had no 
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spirits to go into society, and so he lus loclcec >• ^ 

amusement. I see it all!” ^ 

“Well, Harriet, if he had looked dsevrhere :: -- 

surprising. You know how much I 
your giving way to lowness as you do. ii j.cu na, e a 
of sense you will abandon your sofa pi p— 
hartshorn, give up maudHng your msiae ’rraa -sa- — ir- 
about a little, and forget your dehcme siraaairp 
That is plain speaking, but good advice. Dry yrar 
do not waste another thought on the marrer. ^ - - 

forgotten that Lady Barbara is hetrotnea tc i_aar.es. araw 
codd she possibly flirt with Perry?” 

“There is nn thing too base for that creamre m ic nrr£e: 
said, roused to a ferocity surprising in one or iir . -rij sc rerre. 
“I pity Charles Audley 1 He may be deceived, err I m rrc.” 

“That must be considered an advantage. Wiir yerr 
open to a possible danger you may aa with tree and rm- 
dence.” 


“It is very easy for yon to talk la that careless way! 'Yrar 
husband has not been stealing away &om ycu to fin wti a 
fast, unprincipled female!” 

“Come! This is much better,” said Judith, whh i 
“If flirtation is all you have to worry arcu::, there car. re rr- 
occasion for such heat. Lady Bab flirts with everrotte, bur I 
believe it to be no more than a faslflcrable rrversirrt. sizrifr- 
ing precisely nothing.” 

Harriet burst into tears, and while Judith was erdeaTCurhrj 
to give her thoughts a more cheerful direeden, Colcnel A'ud- 
ley strolled into the room with his nephew on his sha'ilder. 
He stopped dead on the threshold when he saw what law be- 
fore ^him, hastily begged pardon, and retreated with all a 
man s horror of becoming rnrsed up in a scene of feminine 

But before he could make good Ms escape Judith 
had called to him to stay. ^ ’’ 

<^les, for goodness’ sake come here and tell Harriet 
what a goose she is!” -narricc 

sav! ift S??*- “*'“l=“aHov=rtown,asyoa 
y It IS. he wiB know sooa enough. Charles. Harriet L. 



taken a notion into her head that Perry has fallen in love with 
Lady Barbara, and has been seen dining with her in the sub- 
urbs. Now, is there one word of truth in it?” 

“I hope he has not fallen in love with her, but it is . quite 
true that they dined together in the suburbs,” replied the 
Colonel. He set his nephew down, and sent him back to his 
nurse with a friendly pat. “Off with you, monkey! I am 
afraid you must blame me. Lady Taverner: irwas entirely 
my fault.” 

“Oh no, no!” 

“On the contrary, it is oh yes, yes !” he said, smilmg. “The 
case was, that Bab took a fancy into her head to dine by the 
roadside at one of those cafes outside the Porte de Namur- I 
could not escort her, and so Perry became my deputy. That 
is the whole truth in a nutshell.” 

“I knew there must be some very ordinary explanation,” 
exclaimed Judith. “Now, Harriet, you can be satisfied; I 
hope. If Charles sees no harm I am sure you need not.” 

But Harriet was far from being satisfied. If the afiair had 
been innocent, why had Perry kept it a secret? 

“What! did he forget to tell you?” said the Colonel, ex- - 
changing a startled glance with his sister-in-law. “Stupid 
young rascal I I advise you to take him severely to task: he’s 
a great deal too forgetfhl!” 

It would not do. Harriet dried her tears, but a score of in- 
cidents had been recalled to her mind, and she could not con- 
vince herself that Peregrine had not from the outset been 
attracted by Barbara’s wiles. The Colonel’s presence made it 
impossible for her to say that it was all Barbara’s fault, which 
she was sure it was, and so she was silent, allowing Judith to 
talk, but too busy with her own thoughts to lend more than 
half an ear to all the sensible things that were being smd to 
her. 

She presendy went away, leaving Judith and Audley to 
look at one another in some consternation. 

‘ My dear Charles, nothing could be more unfortunate !”.- 
JudiA said, with a rueful laugh. “I acquit Lady Barbara of 
wishing to enslave poor Perry, but I am afraid there may be a 
grain of truth in Harriet’s suspicions. It has sometimes 
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seemed to me that Perry was a trifle smitten witit Lady 
Barbara.” 

“YeSj I think he is,” admitted the Colonel. “But really, 
Judith, I believe it to be Harriet’s own fault!” 

“Oh, undoubtedly, and so I have told her ! It all arose out 
of that wretched expedition to Hougoumont! I wish I had 
not meddled 1” 

He looked at her with an arrested expression in his eyes. 
“Why?” he asked. “What occurred at Hougoumont to give 
rise to ±is piece of nonsense?” 

The colour rushed into her face. Vexed with herself for 
having allowed such unguarded words to escape her, she said : 
“Oh, nothing, nothing! It was only that Harriet took a dis- 
like to Lady Barbara!” 

“Indeed! Why should she do that?” 

She found herself unable to meet his gaze with composure, 
and turned away on the pretext of shaking up the sofa 
cushions. “Oh! You know what a country mouse Harriet is ! 
She has not been in the way of meeting fashionable people, 
and is easily shocked. Lady Barbara was in one of her capri- 
cious moods, and I daresay that may have set Harriet against 
her.” 

“You may as well tell me the truth, Judith. Did Bab’s 
caprice lead her to flirt with Perry, or what?” 

“No, certainly not. Perry was with us the whole time,” she 
said involvmtarily. 

“Perry was with you! Where, then, was Bab?” 

“She was with us too, of course. But Harriet and I drove 
in a barouche, the others rode. I only meant that Perry rode 
beside us, while Lady Barbara and the Count were not un- 
namrally tempted to leave the road for the Forest. I am sure 
they were not to be blamed for that: I should have liked to 
have done so myself.” 

“I see,” he replied. 

An uncomfortable silence fell; the Colonel was looking 
abstractedly out of the window, one hand fiddling with the 
blind-cord. Judith felt herself impelled to say presentir: 

‘ There was nothing more, I assure you. Do not be 
anything foolish!” ^ 
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He turned and smiled at her. “My dear Judith, you are 
looking quite anxious ! There is really not the least cause, I 
promise you. As for this affair of Perry s, 1 11 speak to 

Bab.” ... 

“Don’t if you had rather not!” she said. “I dar^ay. it is 

all nonsense.” 

“The scandal, if there is one, had better be scotched, how- 
ever.” 

But Barbara, when she heard of Harriet’s suspicions, ex- 
claimed indignantly; “Oh, that’s a great deal too bad! Of ail 
the injustices in this wicked world! I treated him as I treat 
Harry— I did really, Charles!” 

“I don’t doubt it,” he said. “The truth is, I suspect, that 
you were much more enchanting than you knew. Is Perry in 
danger of losing his heart to you, do you think?” 

“I think he might be made to lose it,” she replied candidly. 
“But what a fool his wife must be!” 

“I believe she is in a delicate situation just at present.” 
“Oh, poor creature! Very well, I will make everything 
right wiA her. Then she may be comfortable again.” 

The occasion offered itself that same day. Walking in the 
Park with a party of friends, Barbara saw Lady Taverner ap- 
proaching with her sister-in-law. She left her friends, and 
went forward to meet Harriet, holding up a frilled parasol'in 
one hand and extending the other in a friendly fashion. “I 
have been wanting to meet you. Lady Taverner,” she said, 
with one of her swift smiles. "I believe there is a nonsensical 
story current, and though I have no doubt of your laughing 
at it, I daresay it may have vexed you a little.” 

The hand was ignored. Lady Taverner turned scarlet and, 
with a glance of contempt, whisked round on her heel and 
walked away. 

Judith, sensible of the generosity that had prompted Bar- 
bara to approach Harriet, stood rooted to the ground in dis- 
may. What could possess Harriet to behave wiih such rude- 
ness? The folly of it passed her comprehension; she could 
only gaze after her in amazement. The path was full of 
people; tiventy or thirty pairs of eyes must have ivitnessed the 
snub. She said in a deeply mortified voice ; “I beg your pax- 
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don! My sister-in-law is not quite herselfl I do not know- 
what she could be think i ng of!” 

She glanced at Barbara, and was not surprised to see her' 
green eyes as hard as two bits of glass, A little colour had 
stolen into her cheeks; her lips were just parted over her 
clenched teeth. If ever anyone was in a rage she was in one 
now, thought Judith. She looked ripe for murder, and really 
one could not blame her. 

“That,” said Barbara, “was neither wise nor wellbred of 
Lady Taverner. Convey my compliments to her, if you 
please, and inform her that I shall endeavour not to dis- 
appoint her very evident expectations.” 

“She is extremely foolish, and I beg you will not notice her 
rudeness !” said Jui th. “No one regards what you so rightly 
call the nonsensical story which is current.” 

“How simple of you to think so ! The story must now be 
implicitly believed- By tomorrow I shall be credited with a 
sin I haven’t committed, which touches my pride, you know. 
I always give the scandalmongers food for their gossip.” 

“To give them food in this case would be to behave as 
foolishly as my sister-in-law,” said Judith, trying to speak 
pleasantly. 

“Oh, I have my reputation to consider!” Barbara retorted. 
“I make trouble wherever I go : haven’t you been told so?” 

“I have tried not to believe it.” 

“A mistake! I am quite as black as I am painted, I assure 
you. But I am keeping you from Lady Taverner. Go after 
her — and don’t forget my message!” 


CHAPTER 14 

Judith did not go after her sister-in-law. She had very little 
hope of inducing Harriet to apologize, nor, upon reflection, 
did she feel inclined to make the attempt. She could not 
think Barbara blameless in the affair . However well she 
might have behaved in extending an olive branch, the original 



fault was one for which Judith could find little excuse. If 
Barbara wanted to dine in the suburbs (which, in itselfj was a 
foolish whim) she might as well have chosen an evening when 
Charles would have been free to have escorted her. . 

Judith acquitted her of wanting to make mischief. It had 
all been the result of thoughdessness, and bad Harriet be- 
haved like a sensible woman nothing more need have come of 
it. But Harriet had chosen to do the one thing that would lend 
colour to whatever gossip was afoot, and had besides made an 
enemy of a dangerous young woman. It still made Judith 
blush to think of the scene. In Barbara’s place she would, she 
acknowledged, have been angry enough to have boxed Har- 
riet’s ears. But such sudden anger was usually short-lived. 
She hoped that a period of calm reflection would give Bar- 
bara’s Noughts a more proper direction, and determined to 
say nothing of the occurrence to Charles. 

She heard her name spoken, and came out of her reverie to 
find herself confronting Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who, with 
his elder brother. Lord Edward, and their nephew, Henry 
Somerset, was strolling along the path down which her un- 
conscious footsteps had taken her. 

Greetings and handshakes followed. Judith was acquainted 
with Lord Edward, but Lieutenant Somerset, who was acting 
as his uncle’s aide-de-camp, had to be presented to her. Lord 
Edward had only lately arrived from England, to command 
the brigade of Household Cavalry. He was twelve years Lord 
Fitzroy’s senior, and did not much resemble him, Fitzroy 
v/as fair, with an open brow, and very regular features. Lord 
Edward was harsh-featured and dark, with deep lines run- 
ning down from the comers of his jutting nose and his dose- 
lipped mouth, and two clefts between his brows. His eyes 
were rather hard, and he did not look to have that sweetness 
of disposition which made his brother universally beloved; 
but he was quite unaffected, laughed and talked a great deal, 
and seemed perfectly ready to be agreeable. Judith enquired 
after his wife; he had not brought her to the Netherlands; he 
thought— saving Lady Worth’s presence !— that the seat of an 
approaching war was not- the place for females. 

“Your htisband is not engaged in the operations, and so the 
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case is cMerent,” he said, “But I assure you, the women who 
would persist in following the Army in Spain were at times a 
real hindrance to us. Nothing would stop them! Very 
courageous, you will say, and I won’t deny it, but they were 
the devil to deal with on the march, choking the roads with 
their gear!” 

She smiled, and agreed that it must have been so. She had 
turned to retrace her steps with the Somersets, and as the 
path was not broad enough to allow of their walking abreast. 
Lord Fitzroy and his nephew had gone ahead. She indicated 
Fitzroy with a nod, and remarked that his brother must not 
speak so in his hearing, 

“Oh, Fitzroy knows what I think !” replied Lord Edward. 
“However, he is not an old married man like me, so he must 
be pardoned. Not but what I think it a great piece of folly 
on his part. Of course, you know Lady Fitzroy has lately 
been confined?” 

“Indeed I do, and I am one of her daughter’s chief ad- 
mirers !” 

“I daresay. A nice thing it would have been had she been 
obliged to remove in a hurry!” 

“Depend upon it, had there been any fear of that her uncle 
must have known of it, and she could have retired without 
the least hurry to Antwerp. He does not appear to share your 
prejudice against us poor females !” 

“The Duke! No, that he does not!” replied Lord Edward, 
laughing. “But, come, enough of the whole subject, or I can 
see I shall be quite out of favour with you! I understand I 
have to congratulate Audley upon his engagement?” 

She acknowledged it, but briefly. He said in his downright 
way: “I don’t know how you may regard the matter, but I 
should have said Audley was too good a man for Bab Childe.” 

She found herself so much in accordance with this opinion 
that she was unable to forbear giving him a very speaking 
glance. 

“Just so,” he said, with a nod. “I have known the whole 
family for years — got one of them in my brigade now: hand- 
some young devil, up to no good — and I shouldn’t care to be 
connected with any of them. As for Audley, he’s the last 



man in the world I should have expected to be caught by 
Bab’s tridcs. Great pityj though I shouldn’t say so to you, I 
suppose.” 

“Lady Barbara is very beautiful,” Judith replied, with a 
certain amount of reserve. 

He gave a somewhat scornful gnmt, and said no more. 
They had reached one of the gates opening on to the Rue 
Royale by this time, and Lord Edward, who was on his way 
to Headquarters, took his leave of Judith, and strode off up 
the road with his nephew. 

Lord Fitzroy gave Judith his arm. He bad to pay a call at 
the Hotel de Belle Vue, and was thus able to accompany her 
to her door. They walked in that direction through the Park, 
talking companionably of Lady Fitzroy’s progress, of the 
infant daughter’s first airing, and other such mild topics, imtil 
presently they were joined by Sir Alexander Gordon, very 
smart in a new coat and sash, on which Lord Fitaxoy im- 
mediately quizzed him. 

Judith listened, smiling, to the interchange of friendly 
raillery, occasionally being appealed to by one of them, to 
give her support to some outrageous libel on the other. 

“Gordon,” Fitzroy informed her, “is one of our dressier 
colleagues. He has seventeen pairs of boots. That’s called 
upholding the honour of the family.” 

“One of Fitzroy’s grosser lies, Lady Worth. Now, the 
really dressy memljer of the family is Charles.” 

“He has the excuse of being a hussar. They can’t help 
being dressy. Lady Worth. However, the strain of trying to 
procure a sufficiency of silver lace in Spain wore the poor 
fellow out, and in the end he was quite ffiankful to be taken 
into the family. I say, Gordon, why didn’t you join a hussar 
regiment? Was it because you were too fat?” 

“A dignified silence,” Gordon told Judith, “is the only 
weapon to use against vulgar persons.” 

“Very true. It is all jealousy, I daresay. I feel sure you 
would set off a hussar uniform to admiration.” 

“FUl it out, don’t you mean?” enquired Fitzroy. 

Alexander was diverted from his purpose of retaliating 
in kind by catching sight of Barbara Childe between two rifie- 
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mpn. “When does that marriage take place. Lady Worth?” 
he asked- 

“The date is not fixed.” 

“There’s hope yet, then. That’s Johnny Kincaid with her 
—the tall lanky one on her right Perhaps he’ll cut Charles 
out. Very charming fellow, Kincaid.” 

Fitzroyshookhis head. “No chance of that. Kincaid loves 
Juana Smith — or so I’ve always fancied.” 

Judith said: “Is that how you feel. Sir Alexander? About 
Charles’s engagement, I mean?” 

“I beg pardon! I shouldn’t have said it.” 

“You may say what you please. I am forced in general to 
be very discreet, but you are both such particular fnends of 
Charles’s that I may be allowed to spealc my mind — ^which is 
that it would be better if the marriage never took place.” 

“Of course it would be better! There was never any thing 
more unfortunate ! We laughed at Charles when it began, but 
it has turned out to be no laughing matter. It was aU the 
Prince’s fault for making the introduction in the first place.” 

“Nonsense, Gordon! If he had not someone else would 
have done it. I am afraid Charles is pretty hard hit. Lady 
Worth.” 

“I am afraid so, too. I wish he were not, but what can one 
do?” 

“One can’t do anything,” said Gordon. “That’s the sad 
part of it: to be obfiged to watch one of your best friends 
making a fool of himself.” 

“Do you dislike Lady Barbara?” 

“No. I like her, but the thing is that I like Charles much 
more, and I can’t see him tied to her for the rest of his 
life.” 

“It may yet come to nothing.” 

“That’s what I say, but Fitzroy will have it that if Bab 
throws him over it will be the end of him.” 

“No, I didn’t say that,” interposed Lord Fitzroy. “But 
you can’t live with a man for as long as I’ve lived with Charles, 
' and come through tight places with him, and work with him 
day in, day out, without getting to know him pretty weU, and 
I do say that I believe him to be in earnest over this. I expect 
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he knows Ms oto business best — only I do wish he would stop 
burning the candle at both ends !” . ■ _ 

“He can’t,” said Gordon. “You have to run fast if you 
mean to keep pace with Bab.” 

They had reached the Rue du Belle Vue by tHs time, and 
no more was said. Lord Fitzroy took his leave. Sir Alexander 
escorted Lady Worth to her own door, and she went in, feel- 
ing despondent and quite out of spirits. 

The Duchess of Richmond held an informal party that 
evening, at her house off the Rue de la Blancliisserie, which 
was situated in the northern quarter of the town, not far from 
the Alice Verte. The Duke of Wellington had, from its 
locality, irreverently named it the Wash-house, but it was, in 
fact, a rbn rrnin g abode, placed in a large garden extending to 
the ramparts, and with a smaller house, or cottage, in the 
pounds whidi v/as occupied, whenever he was in Brussels, by 
Lord March. 

The Duchess’s parties were always popular. She had a 
peat gift for entertaining, knew everyone, and had such a 
numerous family of sons and daughters that her house was 
quite a rendezvous for the younger set. Besides tlte nursery 
party, which consisted of several lusty children who did not 
appear in the drawing-room unless they had prevailed upon 
some indulgent friend, like the Duke of Wellinpon, to beg 
for them to come downstairs, there was a cluster of pretty 
daughters, and three fine sons: Lord March, Lord George 
Lennox, and Lord William. 

Lord March was not present at the party, being at Braine- 
le-Comte with the Prince of Orange; and Lord William, who 
had had such a shocking fall from his horse, was still confined 
to his room; but Lord George, one of Wellinpon’s aides-de- 
camp, was there; and of course the four daughters of the 
house: Lady Mary, Lady Sarah, Lady Jane, and Lady Geor- 
giana. 

The Duke of Wellinpon did not gratify the company by 
putting in an appearance. The redoubtable Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme had lately arrived in Ghent, and he had gone there 
to pay his respects to her, taking Colonel Audley with him. 
But although the party was composed mostly of young people, 
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several major-generals were present with their wives/ quite a 
number of distinguished civilianSj and of course Sir Sydney 
Smith, working his startling brows up and down, flashing his 
eyes about the room, and drawing a great deal of attention to 
himself with his theatrical eccentricities. 

Lady Worth, who arrived rather late with her husband, was 
glad to see that Harriet had tom herself from her couch and 
had come with Peregrine. It was evident that she had entered 
the lists against Barbara, for she was wearing one of her best 
gowns, had had her hair dressed in a new style, and had even 
improved her complexion with a dash of rouge. She seemed 
to be in spirits, and Judith w^as just reflecting on the beneficial 
results of a spasm of jealousy when in walked Barbara, ravish- 
ing in a white satin slip under a robe of celestial blue crape, 
cauglit together down the front with clasps of flowers. 
Judith’s complacency was ended. Peregrine,' like nearly 
everyone else, was gazing at the vision. Who, Judith won- 
dered despairingly, would look twice at Harriet in her figured 
muslin and her amethysts, when Barbara stood laughing 
under the great chandelier, flirting a fan of frosted crape 
which twinkled in the candlelight, the brilhants round her 
neck no more sparkling than her eyes? 

She glanced roimd the room, blew a kiss to Georgiana, 
nodded at Judith. Her gaze swept past Peregrine, and Judith 
found herself heaving a sigh of relief: she was going to be 
good, then! The next instant her spirit quailed again, for she 
, caught sight of Harriet’s face, set in rigid lines of disdain, and 
heard her say in a clear, hard little voice to the lady standing 
beside her: "My dear ma’am, of course it is dyed! I should 
not have thought it could have deceived a child. Perry, let us 
remove into the salon : I find this place a little too hot for me.” 

That her words had reached Barbara’s ears was evident to 
Judith. The green eyes rested enigmatically on Harriet’s face 
for a moment, and then travelled on to Peregrine. A little 
tantalizing smile hovered on the lovely mouth; the eyes un- 
mistakably beckoned. 

“In a minute!” said Peregrine. “I must say how do you do 
to Lady Bab first.” 

He left; Harriet’s side as he spoke, and walked right across 



the room to where Barbara stood, waiting for him to rome to 
her. She held out her hand to him; he Idssed it; she' mur- 
mured something, and he laughed, very gallantly offered his 
arm, and went off with her towards the glass doors thrown 
open into the garden. 

“But what finesse!” said Worth’s languid voices imme- 
diately behind Judith. “I make her my compliments. In its 
way, perfect!” 

“I should like to box her ears, and Harriet’s, and Pere- 
grine’s, and yours- too!” replied Judith in a wrathful whisper. 

“In that case, my love, I will remove one temptation at 
least out of your way.” 

She detained him. “Worth, you must speak to Perry!” 

, “I shall do no such thing.” 

“It is your duty: after all, he is your ward!” 

“Oh no, he is not! He was my ward. That is a very dif- 
ferent matter. Moreover, my heart wouldn’t be in it : Harriet 
offered battle, and has been defeated in one brilliant engage- 
ment. I cannot consider it to be any concern of mine — 
though I shall be interested to see the outcome.” 

“If you have taken it into your head to save your brother at 
the expense of mine, Julian, I reU you now that I won’t have 
it!” said Judith. 

He smiled, but returned no answer, merely moving away to 
join a group of men by the stairs. 

The rest of the evening passed wretchedly enough for 
Judith. It was some time before Peregrine reappeared, and 
when he did at last come back from the garden he was in high 
fettle. Harriet, employing new tactics, had joined the younger 
guests in the ballroom, and was behaving in a mann er quite 
unlike herself, chattering and laughing, and promising more 
dances than the night could possibly hold. Never remarkable 
for his perception. Peregrine beamed with pleasure, and told 
her that he had known aU along that she would enjoy herself. 

“I am afraid you have come too late, Peregrine!” she saj d ^ 
very bright eyed. “Every dance is booked!” 

“Oh, that’s capital!” he replied. “Don’t bother your head 
over me: I shall do famously!” 

After this well-meaning piece of tactlessness, he withdrew 
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ftom the baUioom, and vras nes seen in tne salon, turning 
over the leaves of her music fitt Barbara, who had been per- 
suaded to sing Mr Guesds latest ballad, Zfe Varewell. 

On the following morning, while she sat at breakfast, a note 
was brought round to Judith by hand. It was directed in a 
fist that showed unmistakable signs of agitation, and sealed 
with a lilac wafer set hopelessly askew . 

“Hanietl” said Judith in long-suffering accents. She tore 
the sheet open, and remarked; “Blotched with tears ! She 
wants me to go to her immediately.” 

“Will you have the carriage ordered at once, or will you 
delay your departure long enough to pour me out some more 
coffee?” enquired the EaxL 

“I haven’t the least intention of going imtil I have finished 
my breakfast, spoken with my housekeeper, and seen my 
son,” replied Judith, stretching out her hand for his cup, “If 
Harnet imagines I shall sympathize with her she very much 
mistalces the matter. Her behaviour was odiously rude, and 
I am out of all patience with her. Depend upon it, she has 
aowned her folly by quarrelling with Perry. Well, I wash my 
hands of kl Do you think Perry is really in love with that 
horrid creature?’ 


“Certainly not,” he answered, “Perry is a trifle intoxi- 
cated, and extremely callow. His present conduct reminds 
me irresistibly of his behaviour when he first discovered in 
himself an aptitude for sailing. He has not altered in the 
smallest degree.” 

“Oh, WGrth, k would be a dreadful thing if this wretched 
afiair were to come between him and Harriet !” 

he agreed, picking up the Gazette. 

“it It ali vecj weu. rcr you to say ‘Very dreadful’ in that 
hateful vcmee pet as if k didn’t signify an atom, but I am 
extremeij amxusi I wonder why Harriet wants me so 


It appeared, 

«T r —3^ 

rampart cf brj 
drops. “Isbai 


j ween Judith saw her an hour later, that Har- 
atrmtmce the tidings of her imminent demise, 
e dead'” she moaned, from behind a pefftire 
^ cf smelling salts, hartshorn, and 
I cs^ far Perry has been so wickedlr errek and 


my heart is broken, and I feel quite shattered ! I hope I never 
set eyes on either of them again, and if Perry means to dine at 
home I shall lock myself in my room, and go home to Mama !” 

“You might, if you were silly enough, perform one of 
those actions,” said Judith reasonably, “but I do not sec how 
you can accomplish both. For heaven’s sake, stop crying, and 
tell me what is the matter.” 

“Perry has been out riding before breakfast with That 
Woman!” announced Harriet in tragic accents. 

Judith could not help laughing. “Dear me, is that all, you 
goose?” 

“In the All^e Verte!” 

“Shocking!” 

“By appointment with herl” 

“No!” 

"And alone!” 

“My dear, if there is more to come I shall be obliged to 
borrow your smelling salts, I fear.” 

“How can you laugh? Have you no sensibility? He actu- , 
ally told me of it! He was brazen, Judith! He said she was‘ 
the most stunning creature he had ever laid eyes on I He said 
that to »w!” 

“If he said it to you it is a sure sign that his affections are 
not seriously engaged. If I were you I would take him back 
to Yorkshire and forget the whole affair.” 

“He won’t go !” said Harriet, burying her face in her hand- 
kerchief. “He said so. We have Md a terrible quarrel! I 
told him ” 

Judith flung up her hands. “I can readily imagine what you ■ 
told him! Perry is nothing but a heedless boy! I daresay he 
never dreamed of being in love with Lady Barbara. He. 
thought of her as Charles’s fiancee, he found her good com- 
pany, he admired her beauty. And what must you do but put 
it into his head to fall in love with her! Oh, Harriet, Harriet, 
what a piece of work you have made of it !” 

This was poor conifort for an afflicted lady, and provoked 
Harriet to renewed floods of tears. It was some r?mf^ before 
she was able to regain any degree of calm, and even when her 
tears were dried Judith saw that no advice would be attended 
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w unui sue naa naa time to recover trom tJtie lU-ettects or 
her first quarrel with Peregrine. She persuaded her to take 
the air in an open carriage, and sat beside her during the 
drive, endeavouring to engage her interest in everyday topics. 
Nothing would do, however. Harriet sat with her veil down; 
declined noticing the flowers in the Park, the barges on the 
canal, or the pigeons on the steps of St Gudule; and was 
morbidly convinced that she was an objea of pity and amuse- 
ment to every passer-by who bowed a civil greeting. Judith 
was out of all patience long before the drive came to an end, 
and when she at last set Harriet down at the door of her 
lodging her sympathies lay so much with Peregrine that she 
was able to wave to him, when she caught sight of him pre- 
sently, with a perfectly good will. 

Such feelings were not of long duration. A second note 
from Harriet, received during the evening, informed her that 
Peregrine had returned home only to change his dress, and 
had gone out again without having made the least attempt to 
see his wife. Harriet declared herself to be in no doubt of his 
destination, and ended an incoherent and blistered letter by 
the expression of a strong wish to go home to her mama. 

By the following day every suspicion had been confirmed: 
Peregrine had indeed been in Barbara’s company. He had 
made one of a party bound for the neighbourhood of Hal, and 
had picnicked there on the banks of the Senne, returning 
home only \vith the dawn. To make matters worse, it had 
been he whom Barbara had chosen to escort her in her phae- 
ton. Every gossiping tongue in Brussels was wagging; Har- 
riet had received no less than five morning calls from thought- 
ful acquaintances who feared she might not have heard the 
news; and more than one matron had felt it to be her duty to 
warn Judith of her young brother’s infatuation. Loyalty 
compelled Judith to malte light of the affair, but by noon her 
patience had become so worn down that the only person to- 
wards whom her sympathy continued to be extended was 
Charles Audley. 

He had not made one of the picnic party, and from the cir- 
cumstance of his being employed by Ae Duke all the follow- 
ing morning it was some time before any echo of the gossip 
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mms to his ears. It reached him in the end through, the . 
agency of Sir Colin Campbell, the Commandant, who, not , 
supposing him to be within earshot, said in his terse fashion • 
to Gordon: “The news is all over town that that young 
woman of Audley’s is breaking up the Taverner household.” 

“Good God, sir, you don’t mean it? Confound her, why 
can’t she give Charles a iittie peace?” 

Sir Colin grunted. “He’ll be well rid of her,” he said 
dourly. He turned, and saw Colonel Audley standing per- 
fecdy still in the doorway. “The devil !” he ejaculated. “Well, 
you were not meant to hear, but since you have heard there’s 
no helping it now. I’m away to see the Mayor.” 

Colonel Audley stood aside to allow him to pass out of the 
room, and then shut the door, and said quietly: “What’s ail 
this nonsense, Gordon?” . ■ , 

“My dear fellow, I don’t know! Some cock-and-bull story 
old C^pbell has picked up — ^probably firom a Belgian, which 
would account for its being thoroughly garbled. Did I tell 
you that I found him betvildering the niaitre d’hotel the other 
day over the correct way to lay a table? He kept on saying:. 
‘Beefsteak, venez id! Petty-patties, allez la!' till the poor man 
thought he was quite mad.” 

“Yes, you told me,” replied Audley. “What is the news 
that is all over town?” 

A glance at his face convinced Sir Alexander that evasion 
would not answer. He said, therefore^ in a perfectly natural 
tone; “Well, you came in before I had tim e to ask any ques- 
tions, but according to Campbell there’s a rumour afloat that 
Taverner is making a fool of himself over Lady Bab.” 

“That doesn’t seem to me any reason for accusing Bab of 
breakmg up his household.” 

“None at all. But you know what people are.” 

“There’s not a word of truth in it, Gordon.” 

“No.” 

There was a note of constraint in Gordon’s voice which 
Audley was quick to hear. He looked sharply across at his 
. firiend, and read concern in his face, and suddenly said; “Oh, 

for God’s sake ! You needn’t look like that! The very 

notion of such a thing is absurd!” 
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“Do you think Boney knows he’s with, usv 
anxiously. 

“Oh, not a doubt of it! He has his spies w 

“Ah, then, that accounts for him holding off 
fii^tencd.” 

“Oh, you— yon !” Cathcart sought for 

dently opprobrious to describe Sir Alexander, 
none. 

"Never mind!” said Gordon. "You won’t ■ 
much longer. We shall have his Royal Hi^mess 
lary Prince of Nassau-Usingen with us soon, ; 
stand he’s only nineteen.” 

“He can’t be of any use. What the devil do - . 
for?” 

“We don’t want him. We’re just having him > 
to the family, Charles, are you going to : ■ ' 

“Yes, I’m waiting for the letters now. Any ■ 

“No. Such is my nobility of charaaer that FU . 
stead. Now, don’t overwhelm me with thanks! 
pleasure to me.” 

“I shan’t. Pure self-interest ^eams in your eye- 
compliments to Slender Billy, and don’t outstay i 
come. Is be giving a dinner party?” 

“This ingratitude! How can you, Charles?” G* ■ 

“Easily. I shall laugh ffyou find the Duke has ’ 
despatch ‘Quitk’.” 

;; “If there’s any ‘Quick’ about it, you shall take 
mised Gordon. 

.; , “NotI! You offered to go, and you shall go. "S 
Chthcart will enlarge his military experience by ^ 
heels here; and Colonel Audley will seize a well-: 
fem bis arduous dudes.” He picked up his hat i r: 

he spoke, and with a wave to Gordon and an • 
nodto Cathcart, made for the door. There he s 

v^-btttly young man, whose bulk almost fill^f^A *;! 
He Bcoiled, and said promptly: “In ih^ 

Captain Lord Anhur Hill will be in res 
lEll! Come in! You know Gordon iik 
ium : iff s the cmly dnae he looks thin.” 
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Lord Arthur, who enjoyed the reputation of being the fat- 
test officer in the Army, received this welcome with his usual 
placid grin, and remarked as the Colonel disappeared down 
the stairs; “You fellows are always funning. What’s hap- 
pened to put Audley in such spirits? I suppose he hasn’t 

heard the latest scandal? They tell me 

“Oh, never mind what they tell you!” Gordon said, with 
such tmaccustomed sharpness that Lord Arthur blinked in 
surprise. He added more gently; “I’m sorry, but Audley’s a 
friend of mine, and I don’t propose to discuss his affairs or 
to listen to the latest scandal about his fiancee. It’s probably 
grossly exaggerated in any case.” 

“Oh, quite sol” said Lord Arthur hastily. “I daresay 
there’s nothing in it at ail.” 


CHAPTER 15 



“Good!” said the- Colonel. “I shall probably get forage 
allowance for four horses. Tell me how you have been going 
on here! Who’s this fellow, Hudson Lowe, who knows ail 
tliere is to be known about liandling armies?” . - 

“Oh, you’ve seen him already, have you? I suppose you 
know he is your Quartermaster-General? Whether he will 
deal witli the Duke is a question yet to be decided.” 

“My dear fellow, it was decided within five minutes of his 
prcscuting himself tliis morning,” said the Colonel, passing 
ius cup aitd saucer to Lady Worth. “I left him instructing' 
tlie Beau, and talking about his experience. Old Hookey as 
stiff as a poker, and glaring at him, with one of his crashing 
snubs just ripe to be delivered. I slipped away. Fremantle’s 
on duty, poor devil!” 

“Crashing snubs? Is the Duke a bad-tempered man?” 
enquired Judidu “Tliat must be a sad blow to us all!” 

“Oh no, I wouldn’t caU him fcod-tcmpercdl” replied the 
Colonel. “He gets peevish, you know — a trifle crusty, when 
filings don’t go just as he \vishes. I wish fiiey may get Murray 
bade from America in time to take this fellow Lowe’s place.* 
we can’t have liim putting old Hookey out every day of the 
week: comes too hard on die uretched staff.” 

Judith gave Iiira back his cup and saucer. “But, Charles, 
diis is shocking! You depict a cross, querulous person, and 
we have been expecting a demi-god,” 

“Dcrai-godI Well, so he is, the instant he goes into action,” 
said die Colonel. He drank his coffee, and said: “Who is 
here, Wordi? Any troops arrived yet from England?” 

“Very few. We h.avc really only the remains of Graham’s 
detaduuent still, the same dhat Orange has had under his 
command the whole winter. There arc the 1st Guards, the 
Coldstream, and the 3rd Scots; all 2nd battalions. The 52nd 
is here, a part of the 95th — but you must know the rt^iments 
as well as I do! There’s no English cavaliy at all, only that 
of the Gcnnan Legion.” 

The Colonel nodded. “They’ll come.” 

“Under Combermere?” 

“Oh, surely! Wc can’t do without old Stapleton Cotton’s 
long face among us. But tell me ! who are all these schoolboys 
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Lord Arthur, who enjoyed the reputation of being the fat- 
test oflScer in the Army, received this welcome with his usual 
placid grin, and remarked as the Colonel disappeared down 
the stairs: “You fellows are always fu nnin g, What's hap- 
pened to put Audley in such spirits? I suppose he hasn’t 

heard the latest scandal? They tell me ” 

“Oh, never mind what they tell you!” Gordon said, with 
such tmaccustomed sharpness that Lord Arthur blinked in 
surprise. He added more gently: “I’m sorry, but Audley’s a 
friend of mine, and I don’t propose to discuss his affairs or 
to listen to the latest scandal about his fiancee. It’s probably 
grossly exaggerated in any case.” 

“Oh, quite so!” said Lord Arthur hastily. “I daresay 
there’s nothing in it at all,” 


CHAPTER 15 

Leaving Wellington’s Headquarters, Colonel Audley made 
his way across the Park to Vidal’s house. Barbara was not in, 
and as the butler was unable to tell Colonel Audley where she 
was to be found, he went back into the Park, and walked 
slowly through it in the direction of the Rue de Belle Vue. He 
was not rewarded by any glimpse of Barbara, but on reaching 
his brother’s house he found Lady Taverner sitting with 
Judith, and indulging in a fit of weeping. He withdrew, nor 
did Judith try to detain him . But when Harriet had left the 
house he went back to the salon, and demanded an explana- 
tion of her grief. 

Judith was reluctant to tell him the whole, but after listen- 
ing for some moments to her glib account of nervous spasms, 
ridiculous fancies, and depression of spirits, he interrupted 
her with a request to be told the truth. She was obliged to 
confess that Peregrine’s infatuation with Barbara was the 
cause of Harriet’s tears. She described first the incident in 
the Park, feeling that it was only fair that he should know what 
had prompted Barbara’s outrageous conduct. 
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“Good!” said the Colonel. “I shall probably; get forage 
allowance for fonr horses. Tell me how you have been going 
on here! Who’s this fellow, Hudson Lowe, who knows aU 
there is to be known about handling armies?” 

“Oh, you’ve seen him already, have you? I suppose you. 
know he is your Quartermaster-General? Whether he will 
deal with the Duke is a question yet to be decided.” 

“My dear fellow, it was decided within five minutes of his 
presenting himself this morning,” said the Colonel, passing 
his cup and saucer to Lady Worth. “I left him instructing 
the Beau, and talking about his experience. Old Hookey as 
stifif as a poker, and glaring at him, with one of his crashing 
snubs just ripe to be delivered. I slipped away. Fremantle’s 
on duty, poor devil!” 

“Crashing snubs? Is the Duke a bad-tempered man?” 
enquired Judith. “That must be a sad blow to us all!” 

“Oh no, I wouldn’t call him hud-tempered!” replied the 
Colonel. “He gets peevish, you know — a. trifle crusty, when 
things don’t go just as he wishes. I wish they may get Murray 
back from America in time to take this fellow Lowe’s place; 
we can’t have him putting old Hookey out every day of the 
week : comes too hard on the wretched staff.” 

Judith gave him back his cup and saucer. “But, Charles, 
this is shocking! You depict a cross, querulous person, and 
we have been expecting a demi-god.” 

“Demi-god ! Well, so he is, the instant he goes into action,” 
said the Colonel. He drank his coffee, and said: “Who is 
here. Worth? Any troops arrived yet from England?” 

“Very few. We have really only the remains of Graham’s 
detachment still, the same Aat Orange has had under his 
command the whole winter. There are the 1st Guards, the 
Coldstream, and the 3rd Scots; all 2nd battalions. The 52nd 
is here, a part of the 95th — ^but you must know the regiments 
as well as I do! There’s no English cavalry’ at all, only that 
of the German Legion.” 

The Colonel nodded. “They’ll come.” 

“Under Combermere?” 

“Oh, surely! We can’t do without old Stapleton Cotton’s 
long face among us. But tell me ! who are all these schoolboys 
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Lord Arthur, who enjoyed the reputation of being the fat- 
test oflScer in the Army, received th^ welcome with his usual 
placid pin, and remarked as the Colonel disappeared down 
the stairs: “You fellows are always f unnin g. What’s hap- 
pened to put Audley in such spirits? I suppose he hasn’t 

heard the latest scandal? They tell me ” 

“Oh, never mind what they tell you!” Gordon said, with 
such imaccustomed sharpness that Lord Arthur blinked in 
surprise. He added more gendy: “I’m sorry, but Audley’s a 
friend of mine, and I don’t propose to disctiss his affairs or 
to listen to the latest scandal about his fiancee. It’s probably 
grossly exaggerated in any case.” 

“Oh, quite so!” said Lord Arthur hastily. “I daresay 
there’s nothing in it at all.” 


CHAPTER 15 

Leaving Wellington’s Headquarters, Colonel Audley made 
his way across the Park to Vidal’s house. Barbara was not in, 
and as the buder was unable to tell Colonel Audley where she 
was to be found, he went back into the Park, and walked 
slowly through it in the direcdon of the Rue de Belle Vue. He 
was not rewarded by any glimpse of Barbara, but on reaching 
his brother’s house he foimd Lady Taverner sitting with 
Judith, and indulging in a fit of weeping. He withdrew, nor 
did Judith try to detain him . But when Harriet had left the 
house he went back to the salon, and demanded an explana- 
don of her grief. 

Judith was reluctant to tell him the whole, but after listen- 
ing for some moments to her glib account of nervous spasms, 
ridiculous fancies, and depression of spirits, he interrupted 
her with a request to be told the truth. She was obliged to 
confess that Peregrine’s infatuadon with Barbara was the 
cause of Harriet’s tears. She described first the incident in 
the Park, feeling that it was only fair that he should knoAytvhat 
had prompted Barbara’s outrageous condutt. 
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He Hsreaed to her with a gradually darhening brow. “Do 
you expect me to believe that Bab is encouraging Peregrine’s 
advances out of spite?” he asked, 

“1 should not have used that word. Revenge, let us 
say.” ■ 

“Revenge! We need not employ the 'language of the 
theatre, I suppose! What more have you to tell me? I im- 
agine there must be mote, since I understand that the whole 
town is talking of the aifair.” 

“It is very unfortunate. I blame Harriet for the rest. She 
quarrelled with Perry, and I have no doubt made him angry 
and defiant. You know what a boy he is I” 

He replied sternly; “He is not such a boy but that he knew 
very well what he was about when he made advances to my 
promised wife!” 

“It was very bad,” she acknowledged. “But, though I do 
not like to say this to you, Charles, I believe it was not all his 
fault.” 

“No! That is evident!” he returned. He walked over to 
the window and stood staring out. After a slight pause, he 
said in a quieter voice ; “ Well, now for the rest, if you please.” 

“I do not like the office of talebearer.” 

He gave a short laugh. “You need not be squeamish, 
Judith, I suppose I have only to listen to what the gossips 
are saying to leam the whole of it.” 

“You would hear a garbled version, I assure you.” 

“Then you had better let me hear the true version.” 

“I only know what Harriet has told me. I am persuaded 
that had it not been for her conduct, which, you know, was 
very bad, the affair would never have gone beyond that one 
unfortunate evening in the suburbs. But she cut Lady Bar- 
bara in the rudest way! That began it. I could see how angry 
Lady Barbara was: indeed, I didn’t blame her. I hoped her 
anger would cool. I think it might have— I diink, in fact, it 
had cooled. Then came the Duchess of Richmond’s party. I 
saw Lady Barbara look round the hall when she arrived, and 
I ^ vouch for her having made no sign to Perry. I don’t 
think she gave hhn as much as a civil bow. There was a lull 
in the conversation; everyone was staring at Lady Barbara— 
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you know how they do ! — and Harriet made a remark there 
could be no misunderstanding. It was stupid and LU-bred: I 
know I felt ready to smk. She then told Perry that she wished 
to remove into the salon, saying that the hall was too hot for 
her. Lady Barbara could not but hear. It was said, moreover, 
in such a tone as to leave no room for anyone to mistake its 
meaning.” 

She paused. The Colonel had turned away from the win- 
dow, and was attending to her with a look of interest. He was 
still frowning, but not so heavily, and at the back of his eyes 
she fancied she could perceive the suspicion of a smile. “Go 
on !” he said. 

She laughed. “Worth said that in its way it was perfect. I 
suppose it was.” 

“He did, did he? What happened?” 

“Well, Lady Barbara just took Perry away from Harriet. 
It is of no use to ask me how, for I don’t know. It may sound 
absurd, but I saw it with my own eyes, and I am ready to 
swear she neither moved nor spoke. She looked at him, and 
smiled, and he walked right across the room to her side.” 

He was now openly laughing. “Is that all? Of course, it 
v/as very bad of Bab, but I think Harriet deserved it. It must 
have been sublime !” 

“Yes,” she agreed, but with rather a sober face. 

He regarded her intently. “Is there more, Judith?” 

“I am afraid there is. As I told you, Harriet quarrelled 
with Perry. You remember, Charles, that you were in Ghent. 
It seems Aat Perry rode out with Lady Barbara before break- 
fast nest morning. I believe she is in the habit of riding in 
the AUee Verte every morning.” 

“You need not tell me that,” he interrupted, “I know. She 
appointed Perry to ride with her?” 

“So I understand. He made no secret of it, which makes 
me feel that he cannot have intended the least harm. But 
Harriet was suffering from such an irritation of nerves that 
she allowed her jealousy to overcome her good sense; they 
quarrelled; Perry left the hotise in anger; and, I dare say out 
of sheer defiance, joined a party Lady Barbara had got to- 
gether to picnic in the country that evening. The gossip arose 
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out of his being the one chosen to drive with her in her plwe- 
ton. I am afraid he has done litde to allay suspicion sin^. It 
is all such a stupid piece of nonsense, but oh, Charles, if you 
would but use your influence with Lady Barbara! Harriet is 
in despair, and indeed it is very disagreeable, to say the least 
of it, to have such a scandal in our midst !” 

“Disagreeable!” he exclaimed. “It is a damnable piece of. ; 
work!” He checked himself, and continued in a more 
moderate tone; "I beg your pardon, but you will agree that 
I have reason to feel this strongly. Is Peregrine tvith :B3b 
npw?’ 

“I do not know, but I judge it to be very probable.” She 
saw him compress his lips, and added : “I think if you were 
to speak to Lady Barbara 

“I shall speak to Barbara in good time, but my present 
business is with Peregrine.” 

She could not help feeling a little alarmed. He spoke in 
a grim voice which she had never heard before, and when she 
stoic a glance at his face there v/as nothing in its expression to 
reassure her. She said falteringly : “You will do what is right, 

1 am sute.” 

He glanced down at her, and seeing how anxiously she was 
looldng at him, said with a faint smile, but with a touch of 
impatience; “My dear Judith, do you suppose I am going to 
run Peregrine through, or what?” 

She lowered her eyes in a little confusion. “Ohl of course 
not! What an absurd notion! But what do you mean to do?” 

“Put an end to this nauseating business,” he replied. 

“Oh, if you could! Such aflairs may so easily lead to disas- 
ter!” 

“Very easily.” 

She sighed, and said rather doubtfully; “Do you think that 
it win answer? I would have spoken to Perry myself, only 
that I feared to do more harm than good. When he gets these 
headstrong fits the least hint of opposition seems to make him 
worse. I begged Worth to intervene, but he declined doing 
it, and I daresay he was right.” 

“Worth!” he said. “No, it is not for him to speak to Pere- 
grine. I am the one who is concerned in this, and what I have 
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to say to Peregrine I can assure you he will pay heed to !” He 
glanced at the clock over the fireplace, and added: “I am 
going to call at his house now. Don’t look so anxious, there 
is not the least need.” 

She stretched out her hand to him. “If I look anxious it 
is on your account. Dear Charles, I am so sorry this should 
have happened! Don’t let it vex you: it was all mischief, 
nothing else!” 

He grasped her hand for a moment, and said in a low voice; 
“Unpleasant mischief! It is the fault of that wretched up- 
bringing! Sometimes I fear But the /learr is unspoiled. 

Try to believe that: I know it.” 

She could only press his fingers understandingly. He held 
her hand an instant longer, then, with a brief smile, let it go 
and walked out of the room. 

Peregrine was not to be found at his house, but Colonel 
Audley sent up his card to Lady Taverner, and was pre- 
sently admitted into her salon. 

She received him with evident agitation. She looked 
frightened, and greeted him with nervous breathlessness, 
trying to seem at ease, but failing miserably. 

He shook hands with her, and put her out of her agony of 
uncertainty by coming straight to the point. “Lady Taver- 
ner, we are old friends,” he said in his pleasant way. “You 
need not be afraid to trust me, and I need not, I know, fear 
to be frank with you. I have come about this nonsensical 
of Peregrine’s. Shall we sit down and talk it over 
sensibly together?” 

She said faintly: “Oh! how can I You — I do not 

know how to ” 

“You will agree that I am concerned in it as much as you 
are,” he said. “Judith has been telling me the whole. 'W^t 
a tangle it is ! And all arising out of my stupidity in allowing 
Peregrine to be my deputy that evening! Can you forgive 
me?” 

She sank do^vn upon the sofa, averting her face. “I am sure 
you never dreamed — ^Judith says it is my own fault, that I 
brought it on myself by my folly!” 

“I think the hardest thing of il is to be wise in our dealings 
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•with the people we love," he said. “I know I have found it 
so.” 

She ventured to turn her head towards him. "Perhaps I 
was a fool. Judith will have told you that I was rude and ill- 
bred. It is true I I do not knowwhat can have possessed me, 
only when she came up to me, so b^utifiil, and — oh, I cannot 
explain! I am sorry: this is very uncomfortable for you!” 

Her utterance became choked by tears ; she groped for her 
handkerchief among the sofa cushions, and was startled by 
finding a large one put into her hand. Her drenched eyes- 
flew upwards to the Colonel’s face; a sound bettveen a sob 
and a laugh escaped her, and she said unsteadily: “Thank 
you ! You are very obliging ! Oh dear, how can you be so — 
so — I am sure 1 don’t know why I am laughing ■when my 
heart is broken!’’ 

Colonel Audley watched her dry her cheeks, and said: “But 
your heart isn’t broken.” 

Harriet emerged from his handkerchief to say with a good 
deal of indignation: “I don’t see how you can know whether 
my heart is broken or not!” 

“Of course I can know, for I know mine is not.” 

This seemed unanswerable. Harriet could only look help- 
lessly at him, and wait for more. 

He smiled at her, and took his handkerchief back. “Crying 
won’t mend matters. I rely on you to help me in this busi- 
ness.” 

The idea was so novel that she blinked at him in surprise 
“How can I?” 

“By behaving like the sensible woman I know you to be. 
Confess ! didn’t you mishandle Peregrine shockingly?” 

“Yes, perhaps I did, but how could he be so faithless? I 
thought he loved me'.’’ 

“So he does. But he is very young. In general, a boy goes 
through a number of calf loves before he marries, but in your 
case it was different. I e.vpect you were his first love.” 

“Yes,” whispered Harriet. 

“Well, that tvas charming,” he said cheerfully. “Only, you 
see, this was bound to happen.” 

“Bound to happen?” 
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“Yes, certainly. You have not been very well; lie has been 
left to his own devices, and in circumstances where it would 
have been wonderful indeed if, at twenty-three, he had kept 
' his head. This life we are all leading in Brussels is ruinous. 
Are you not conscious of it?” 

“Oh yes, a thousand times yes! I wish I were safely at 
home!” 

“I am glad to hear you say so, for that is what, if you will 
let me, I am going to advise you to do. Go home, and forget 
all this.” 

“He won’t go home 1” 

“Yes, he will. Only you mustn’t reproach him Just. yet. 
Later, if you like, and still want to, but not now. He will be 
very much ashamed of himself presendy, and wonder how he 
can have been such a fool.” 

“How can you know all this?” 

He smiled. “I have been twenty-three myself. Of course 
I know. You may believe me when I tell you that this doesn’t 
signify. No, I know you camaot quite see how that may be 
true, but I pledge you my word it is.” 

She sighed. “How kind you are I You make me feel such a 
goose! How shall I prevail upon Perry to take me home? 
What shall I say to him?” 

“Nothing. I am going to have a talk with him, and I think 
you will find Him only too ready to take you home.” He rose, 
and took out his card case, and, e.xtracdng a card, wrote 
something on the back of it with a pencil picked up from 
Harriet’s escritoire. “I’ll leave this with your buder,” he said. 
“It is just to inform Peregrine that I am coming to call on him 
after dinner tonight. You need not mendon that you have 
seen me.” 

“Oh no! But he is sure to be going out,” she said mourn- 
fully. 

“Don’t worry! He won’t go out,” replied the Colonel 

She looked doubtful, but it seemed that the Colonel .taew 
what he was talking about, for Peregrine, the card wftn 
curt message in his waistcoat pocket, retired after dinner ro 
his study on the ground floor. Dinner had been an 
fortable meal. When the servants were i 
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interchange of conversation had to be maintained; when they 
left it, Harriet sat with downcast eyes and a heaty heart, 
while Peregrine, making a pretence of eating what had been 
put before him, wondered what Colonel Audley was going to 
say to him, and what he was to reply. 

The Colonel, who bad dined at the Duke’s table, did not 
arrive untU after nine o’clock, and by that time Peregrine had 
reached a state of acute discomfort. When the knock at last 
fell on the front door, he got up out of his chair and nervously 
straightened his cravat. When the Colonel was shown into 
the room, he was standing with his back to the empty fire- 
place, looking rather pale and feeling a trifle sick. 

One glance at his visitor’s face was enough to confirm his 
worst fears. This was going to be an extremely unpleasant 
mtertdew. He wondered whether Audley would insist on 
satisfaction. He was not a coward, but the knowledge of hav- 
ing behaved very shabbily towards Audley set him at a dis- 
advantage, and made him hope very much that the afihir was 
not going to culminate in a meeting outside the ramparts in 
the chill dawn. 

He tried, &om sheer nervousness, to carry the thing off 
with a high hand, advancing with a smile, and saying with as 
much heartiness as he could muster: “Well, Charles! How 
do you do?” 

The Colonel ignored both the greeting and the outstretched 
hand. He laid lus hat and gloves down on the table, saying in 
a voice that rerrunded Peregrine unpleasantly of Worth’s; 
“What I have to say to you. Peregrine, will not take me long. 
1 imagine you have a pretty fiur notion why I am here.” 

“I ■' Peregrine stopped, and then said defiantly: “I 

suppose I have. Well, say it, then!” 

“Fm going to,” said the Colonel grimly. 

Peregrine squared his shoulders and set his teeth. At the 
end of three minutes he was bitterly regretting having invited 
the Colonel to speak his mind, and at the end of ten he would 
have been very glad if the ground had miraculously opened 
and swallowed him. The Colonel spoke with appalling 
fluency, and in the most biting of voices. What he said was 
so entirely unanswerable that after uvo stumbling attempts to 
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defead himself Peregrine relapsed into silence, and listened 
with a white face to an exposition of his character which 
robbed him of every ounce of self-esteem. 

When the Colonel at last stopped, Peregrine, who for some 
time had been standing by the wLadow, svith his back to him, 
cleared his throat, and said: “I am aware how my conduct 
must strike you. If you want satisfaction, of course I am 
ready to meet you.” 

This handsome offer was not received quite as Peregrine 
had expeaed. “Don’t talk to me in that nonsensical fashion !” 
said the Coloiiel scatiungly. “Do you imagine that you’re a 
rival of mine?” 

Peregrine winced, and muttered: “No. It isn’t — I 
didn’t 

“You are not,” said the Colonel. “You are merely an un- 
conditioned cub in need of kicking, and the only satisfaction 
I could enjoy would be to have you under me for just one 
month!” 

Peregrine resumed his study of the window blinds. It 
seemed that Colonel Audley had not yet finished. He spoke 
of Harriet, and Peregrine flushed scarlet, and presently 
blurted out: “I know, I know! Oh, damn you, that will do ! 
It’s all true — every word of it! But I couldn’t help it! 

I ” He stopped, and sank into a chair by the table, and 

covered his face with his hands. 

Audley said nothing, but walked over to the fireplace, and 
stood there, leaning his arms on the mantelpiece, and looking 
down at the fire irons. 

After a few minutes. Peregrine raised his head, and said 
haltingly; “You think me a low, despicable fellow, and I 

daresay I am, but on my honour I never meant to Oh, 

what’s the use of trying to explain?” 

“It is quite unnecessary.” 

“Yes, but you don’t understand! I never realized till it 
was too late, and even then I didn’t think— I mean, I knew it 
was you she cared for, only when I’m with her I forget every- 
thing else! She’s so beautiful, Audley!” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel. “I vmdetstan'^ 
remedy is not to see any more of her.” 
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“But 1 shall see her! I must!” . 

“Oh no, you must not! I imagine you do not expect her 
to elope TOth you?” 

“No, no 1 Good God, such an idea never 

“Very well then. The only thing you can do. Peregrine, 
si'nffi the sight of her is so disastrous, is to leave Brussels.” 

A long silence fell. Peregrine said at last, in a dejected 
tone: “I suppose it is. But how can I? There’s StuarPs ball 

tomorrow, and the Duke’s on the 7th, and ” 

“A dvil note to Stuart will answer the purpose” replied 
the Colonel, with the tremor of a smile. “Your wife’s indis- 
position is sufficiently well known to provide you with a 
reasonable excuse. If you need more, you can inform your 
&iends that the recent activities on the frontier have made you 
realixe the propriety of conveying your family back to Eng- 
land.” 

“Yes, but — damn it, Charles, I won’t dash off at a 
momenPs notice like that !” 

“A packet leaves Ostend on Monday,” said the Colonel. 
“You may easily settle your affairs here tomorrow, and be off 
to Ghent on Sunday. That will enable you to reach Ostend 
in good time on Monday.” 

Peregrine looked at him. “You mean that I’m not to go to 
Stuart’s tomorrow?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

■ “I ought at least to take my leave of Lady Barbara.” 

“I will convey your apologies to her.” 

Another silence fell. Peregrine got up. “Very well. You 
are right, of course. I have been a fool. Only— you must 
know-how it is when she smiles at one. It — I never — oh, 
well!” 

The Colonel walked over to the table, and picked up his 
hat and gloves. “Yes, I know. But don’t begin to think your- 
self in love with her. Perry. You’re not.” 

“No. Of course not,” said Peregrine, trying to speak 
cheerfully. 

The Colonel held out his hand. “I daresay I shan’t see 
you tomorrow, so I’ll say goodbye now.” 

Peregrine gripped his hand. “Goodbye. You’re a damned 
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good fellow, Charles, and I’m devilish sorry! I — wish you 
very happy. She never thought of me, you know.” 

“Thank you! Very handsome of you,” said the Colonel, 
with a smile. “My compliments to Lady Taverner, by the 
way. Don’t forget to m^e my excuses for not going up to 
take leave of her !” 

“No. I’ll tell her,” said Peregrine, opening the door, and 
escorting him out into the hall. “Goodbye! Come safely 
through the war, won’t you?” 

“No fear of that! I always take good care of my skin!” rc:- 
plied the Colonel, and raised his hand in a friendly salute, and 
ran down the steps into the street. 

Peregrine went slowly upstairs to the salon. He bad prob- 
ably never been so unhappy in his life. Harriet was seated by 
the window, with some sewing in her hands. They looked at 
one another. Peregrine’s lip quivered. He did not know 
what to say to her, or how to reassure her when his own heart 
felt like lead in his chest. All that came into bis head to say 
was her name, spoken in an vmcertain voice. 

She saw suddenly that he was looking ashamed and miser- 
able. The cause receded in her mind; it was not forgotten, it 
would never, perhaps, be forgotten, but it became a thing of 
secondary importance before the more pressing need to com- 
fort him . She perceived that he was no older tlian his own 
son, as much in need of her reassurance as that younger 
Perry, when he had been naughty, and was sorry. She got 
up, throwing her stitchery aside, and went to Peregrine, and 
put her arms round him. “Yes, Perry. It’s no matter. It 
doesn’t signify. I was silly.” 

He clasped her to him; his head went down on her shoul- 
der; he whispered: “I’m sorry, Harry. I don’t know 
what ” 

“Yes, dear; never mind! It was the fault of this horrid 
place. Don’t speak of it any morel” 

“We’U go home.” 

“Yes.” She stroked his hair caressingly. The thought of 
Barbara no longer troubled her, A deeper grief, which she 
would never speak of, was the discovery that Peregrine was 
not a rock of strengdi for her to lean on, not a hero to be 
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worshipped, but only a handsome, beloved boy who went 
swaggering bravely forth, but needed her to pick him up 
when he fell and hurt himself. She put the knowledge away 
foom her. His abasement made her uncomfortablej even 
though she knew it to be make-believe he must be set on his 
pedestal again. She said: “Yes, we’U go home. But how shall 
we settle our affairs here? Will it not take some time?” 

He raised his head. “No, I’ll see to everything. You have 
only to pack your trunks. There is a packet leaving Ostend 
on Monday.” 

“This house! Our passages! How shall we manage?” 

“Don’t worry : I’ll do it all.” 

He was climbing back on to the pedestal; they would not 
speak of this incident again; they would pretend, each one of 
them, that it had not happened. In the end, Peregrine would 
believe that it had not, and Harriet would pretend, even to 
herself, because there were some truths it was better not to 
face. 

Judith, anxiously awaiting the result of the Colonel’s inter- 
view with her brother, could scarcely believe him when he 
told her curtly that the Taverners were leaving Brussels. She 
exclaimed: “You don’t mean it! I had not thought it to be 
possible! What can you have said to constrain him?” 

“There was no other course to follow. He was folly sen- 
sible of it.” 

He spoke rather harshly. She said in a pleading tone: “Do 
not be too angry with him, Charles ! He is so young.” 

“You are mistaken: I am not angry with him. I am ex- 
cessively sorry for him, poor devil!” 

“I am persuaded he will soon recover.” 

“Oh yes! But that one so near to me should have caused 
this unhappiness ” He checked himself. 

“If it had not been Lady Barbara it v/ould have been an- 
other, I daresay.” 

He was silent, and she did not like to pursue the topic. 
Worth presently came in, followed by the butler with the tea 
tray, and Judith was glad to see the Colonel rouse himself 
from a mood of abstraction, and join with all his usual cheer- 
fulness in the ordinary commonplace talk of every day. 
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He did not go out again diat evening, nor, WM inoniiiig, 
was his horse saddled for an early ride. 'I'hc sky wim 0V‘-r- 
cast, and a thin rain was falling. It stopped later, and by noon 
the sun was shining, but a press of work at Headquarters kepi 
the Colonel busy all the morning' 

In the afternoon there was a review in the Alice Verte of 
the English, Scottish, and Hanoverian troops quartered in and 
about Brussels, These constituted the reserve of the Army, 
and included the 5th Division, destined for the command of 
Sir Thomas Picton. They were crack troops, and the crowd 
of onlookers, watching them march past, felt that witir such 
men as these to defend them there could be no need for even 
the most timorous to fly for safety to the coast. 

“Some of our best regiments,” said the Duke, as they went 
past him. 

There was good Sir James Kempt’s brigade, four proud 
regiments : the Slashers, the 32nd, the Cameron lEghlanders, 
and the 1st battalion of dte 95dt Riflemen, in tiieir dark green 
uniforms and their jaunty caps. 

There was fiery Sir Denis Pack, witli his choleric eye, and 
his heavily arched brows, at the head of the Highland brigade, 
The Belgians began to cheer, for the kilt never lost its fa!i- 
cination for them, and in this 9th brigade was only one Eng- 
lish regiment. The Royal Scots went by with pipes playing, 
followed by Macara, with his 42nd Royal Highlander!), and 
by handsome John Cameron of Fassiefern, with the 92nd; 
the Gay Gordons. The cheering broke out again and again; 
small boys, clinging to their fathers’ hands, shouted: “Jupci! 
Jupes! Jupes!” in an ecstasy of delight; hats v/crc v/aved, 
handkerchiefs fluttered; and when the last of the kilb and 
the tall hats with their nodding plumes had gone by, it v/s-s 
felt that the best of the reviev/ v/as over. Colonel ven 
Vincke’s Hanoverians ezdtsdlittlecnthusia;irn, butihcT’-fe 
as he watched them, march, past, said in hb tcr'e 
“Those are goodircops, too — or they will be, 
officers into them.” 

The British Ambataadoz^s ball had been ffired 
in the evening, and the Duke was entcrtair.inf 5 
ner before attending The Prince of O.-segs 


his Headquarters at Braine-Ie-Comte in high spirits, and full 
of news from the frontierj several divisional rammanders 
were present, and the usual corps of foreign diplomats at- 
tached to the Anglo-Allied Army. The conversation related 
almost entirely to the approaching war, and was conducted, 
out of deference to the foreigners, in firm British-French by 
everyone but Sir Colin Campbell, who, having, to the Duke s 
unconcealed amusement, made three gaffes^ relapsed into 
defiant English, and relied on Colonel Audley to translate 
such of ids remarks as he wished to be made public. 

The evening was considerably advanced when the dinner 
party broke up, and the Duke and his guests were almost the 
last to arrive at Sir Charles Stuart’s house. A cotillion was 
being danced; Colonel Audley saw Barbara, partnered by the 
Comte de Lavisse; and her two brothers : Harry with one of 
the Lennox girls, and George with Miss Elizabeth Conyng- 
hame. Miss Devenish was not dancing, but stood a litde way 
away, beside Lady Worth. The Colonel soon went to them, 
claimed both their hands for dances, and stood with them for 
some moments, watching the progress of the cotillion. Catch- 
ing sight of him, Barbara kissed her fan to him. He responded 
with a smile, and a wave of the hand, and without any appear- 
ance of constraint. Judith could not but wonder at it, and was 
reflecting upon the unfairness of its having been Peregrine 
who had borne all the blame, when the Duke’s voice, speaking 
directly behind her, made her turn her head involuntarily. 

“Oh yes!” he was saying, in his decided way. “The 
French Army is without doubt a wonderful machine. Now, 
I make my campaigns with ropes. If anything goes wrong, I 
tie a knot, and go on.” 

“What is the most difficult thing in war, Duke?” someone 
asked him idly. 

“To know when to retreat, and to dare to do it!” he re- 
plied, without hesitation. He saw Judith looking at him, and 
stepped up to her. “How d’ye do? I’m very glad to see you. 
But you are not dancing! That won’t do!” 

“No, for I arrived when the cotillion was already formed. 
May I present to your Grace one who has long desired that 
honour?— Miss Devenish!” 
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Blushing, and tom between delight and confusion, Lucy 
made her curtsy. The Duke shook hands with her, saying 
with a laugh: “It’s a fine thing to be a great man, is it not? 
Very happy to make Miss De venish’s acquaintance. But what 
is all this standing-about? Don’t tell me that there is no 
young fellow wishing to lead you out, for I shan’t believe 
you!” 

“No indeed, there are a great manyl” rephed Judith, smil- 
ing. “But the thing is that Miss Devenish, like me, arrived 
too late to take part in this set. You will not see her standing- 
about again tonight, I assure you.” 

“That’s right ! Always dance while you may.” 

“How long will that be, Duke?” enquired Judith. 

“Oh, now you are asking me more than I can tell you ! For 
as long as you please, I daresay.” 

He nodded, and passed on. The cotillion came to an end 
soon after, and as Barbara walked off the floor Colonel Audley 
went forward to meet her. 

She held out her hand to him. “Wretch! Do you know 
how confoundedly late you are?” 

“Yes. Have you kept my waltzes?” 

“Oh, I am in a charming humomr ! You may have as many 
as you please.” 

“All, then. How do you do, Lavisse? How do you go on 
in your neighbourhood?” 

The Count shrugged. “Oh, parbkul We watch the fron- 
tier, and grow excited at the mere changing of an advance 
guard. And you? What news have you?” 

“Very little. We hear of the Russians approadiing Frank- 
fort,'and of General Kruse beingat Maestricht. Hallo, Harry 2 
More leave?” 

Lord Harry Alastair had come up to them, and replied to 
this quizzing remark with a grin and a wink. Having decided , 

upon first meeting him that Audley was a very good sort of 
a fellow, he had lost no time m making him feel one of the 
family. He had several times borrowed money from him, 
which,' however, he generally remembered to pay back, soon 
treated him witit affectionate respect, and had even asked his 
advice on the conduct of an alarming affair with a Belgian lady 
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You dared— you dared to bundle Peregrine out of the county 
without a word to me! Do you wish me to confess myself m 
the wrong? Very well, I behaved after the fashion of my 
family, badly! But not so badly that it was necessary to set 
the Channel between Peregrme and my charms! As though 
I would not have given him up at a word ftom y ou !” 

“You are unreasonable,” he replied. “Was there not a 
word ftom me? I seem to remember that you promised to 
set all to rights. I trusted you, but you broke your word to 
me. Is it for you to reproadi me now? You took Perry from 
his wife out of spite. That makes me feel sick, do you know? ^ 
If I tltought that you knew what unhappiness — but you 
didn’t! It was mischief— thoughtlessness ! But, Bab, you can- 
not undo that kind of mischief merely by growing cool to- 
wards the poor devil you’ve made to fall in love with you ! To 
see you, to hear your voice, is enough to keep that passion 
alive! The only course for Peregrine to follow was to go 
away.” 

Her lip curled. “Tlus is decidedly in the tragic manner! 
Well! It is at least comforting to know that the scandal Pere- 
grine’s flight will create will be of your making. But I have 
an odd liking for aeating my own scandals. You will agree 
that I am sufficiently adept to require no assistance.” 

He moved away from the door, and came towards her. 
“My God, where are we drifting? Is that the stun of your ' 
ambition, to create a scandal?” 

“Oh, certainly! Did 1 not inform you of it, two months 
ago?” 

“You don’t mean what you say. Don’t try to make me 
angry too! This wretched business is over. There is no need 
to discuss it, believe me !” 

“You Imow very well that there is. You have given me a 
taste of high-handedness which I don’t care for. I dare say 
you would like me to cry meekly on your shoulder, and pro- 
mise not to offend again.” 

“I w'ould like to believe that you had a heart!” 

Oh, I have, and bestow little bits of it here and there in a 
most generous fashion.” 

“Was I the recipient of one of those little bits?” 
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She grew white, and said abruptly; “There has been 
enough of this. I warned you — did I not? — that you were 
making a mistake when you chose to invest me with all the 
virtues. Let me advise you to try your fortune with Miss 
Devenish. She would make you an admirable wife. You 
might be as possessive as you pleased, and she would love you 
for it. You can no longer persist in thinking me a suitable 
bride!” 

“Every word you say seems designed to convince me that 
you are not!” 

“Capital!” She did not speak quite steadily, but the smile 
stiU curled her lips. “The truth is, my dear Charles, that we 
have both of us been fools. I at least should have known 
better, for I had the advantage of you in having been married 
before. I admit that I was a little carried away. But I am 
bored now, confoimdedly bored!” 

“I envy you!” he said harshly. “Boredom seems a little 
thing compared with what I have had to suffer at your 
hands !” 

“Your mistalte! Boredom is the most damnable of all 
sufferings!” 

“No ! The most damnable suffering is to have your faith 
in one you love slowly killed. But what should you know of 
that? You don’t deal in love!” 

“On the contrary, I deal in it most artistically!” 

“I have another word for it,” he said. 

“The devil you have! There, it is off at last! You may 
have perceived that I have been tugging at your ring for the 
last ten minutes. It should, of course, have been cast at your 
feet some time ago, but the confounded thing was always too 
tight. Take it!” 

He looked at her for a moment, then held out his hand 
without a word. She dropped the ring into it, turned sharply 
on her heel, and went out of the room. 

It was some time before the Colonel followed her, but he 
went back into the ballroom presently, and sought out Miss 
Devenish. “Forgive me!” he said. “I have kept you waiting.” 

She looked up with a start. “Oh! I beg your pardon, I was 
not attending! What did you say?” 
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“Isn’t tbis our dance?” he asked.. . « 

“Our dance — oh yes, of course! How stupid of me!” 

She got up, resolutely smiling, but he made no movement 
to lead her on to the floor. “What is it?” he said quietly. 

She gave a gasp, and pressed her handkerchief to her lips. 
“Nothing! nothing!” 

He took her arm. “Come into the garden. You must not 
cry here.” 

She allowed herself to be propelled towards the long, open 
window, but when they stood on the terrace she said in a 
trembling voice; “You must think me mad! It is the heat: 
my head aches with it !” 

“What is it?” he repeated. “You are very unhappy, are you 
not? Can I do anything to help you?” 

A deep sob shook her. “No one can help me! Yes, I am 
unhappy. Oh, leave me, please leave me!” 

“I can’t leave you like this. Won’t you tell me what the 
trouble is?” 

“Oh no, how could I?” 

“If you are unhappy I am in the same case. Does that make 
a bond?” 

She looked up, trying to see his face in the dusk. “You? 
No, that cannot be true ! You are engaged to the woman you 

love, you ” 

“No, not now.” 

She was startled. “Oh, hush, hush! What can you possibly 
mean?” 

“My engagement is at an end. Never mind that: it is your 
unhappiness, not mine, that we are concerned with.” ■ 

She clasped his hand impulsively, “I am so sorry! I do 

not Imow what to say! Ifthcre were anything I could do 

“There is nothing to be done, or said. Lady Barbara and 
I are agreed that wc should not suit, after all. I have told you 
my trouble: will you not trust me with yours?” 

If I dared, you would think me — you would turn firom 
me in disgust!” 

I can safely promise that I should not do anything of the 
sort. Come, let us sit down on this uncomfortably rustic 
bench ! . . . Now, what is it, my poor child?” 
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CHAPTER 16 


The news that Colonel Audley’s engagement was at an end 
afforded curiously little satisfaction to his friends. They had 
all wanted to see it broken, and the crease smoothed from 
between the Colonel’s brows, but the crease grew deeper, and 
a hard look seemed to have settled about his mouth. Occa- 
sionally the old, charming smile flashed out, but although he 
would talk lightly enough, laugh at the Headquarters’ jokes, 
spar sometimes with his fellow-ofl&cers, and dance at the balls 
as willingly as he had ever done, those who knew him found 
his cheerfulness forced, and realized sadly that the gay hussar 
had vanished, leaving in his place an older man, who was 
rather aloof, often abstracted, and had no confidences to 
make. The young Prince of Nassau, entering shyly upon his 
very no min al duties on the Duke’s staff, was even a little 
nervous of him , a circumstance which at first astonished 
Colonel Gordon. “Stem?” he repeated^ “Audley? I think 
your Highness has perhaps mistalcen the word?” 

“Un pen sevire” said the Prince. 

“It’s quite true,” said Fremantle. “Damn the wench !” he 
added, giving his sash a vicious hitch. “I wish to God she 
would go back to England ^d give the poor devil a chance to 
forget her ! If she had a spark of sensibility she would !” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t want him to forget her,” suggested 
Gordon. “Do you think she means to get him back?” 

“If she does she ain’t going the right way to work. They’re 
saying she’ll have that Belgian fellow — what’s his name? 
Bylandt’s brigade: all teeth and eyes and black whiskers. 
Ugh!” 

“Lavisse,” said Gordon, apparently recognizing the Cotmt 
from this description without any difficulty. 

“That’s it. Such a dog with the ladies! Well, they’ll 
make a nicely-matched pair, and I wish them joy of one 
another.” 

“It must hit Charles pretty badly.” 

“Of course it does ! Look at him ! The Prince here says he 
looks stem. I daresay that’s how it would strike anyone who 
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didn't know him. He looks to me as if he were enjoying a taste 
offaeU.” ■ 

He had gauged the matter exactly. Colonel Audley, who 
had kno^m that Per^rine Taverner’s only hope of overcom- 
ing his infatuation lay in removing immediately from. Bar- 
bara’s neighbourhood, was tied to Brussels, and was obliged, 
day after day, to endure tantalizing glimpses of Bmbara, and 
night after night to see her waltzing with the Comte de 
Lavisse, looking up into his face with a smile on her lips and, 
a provocative gleam in her eyes. 

There were those who said that if Barbara had been quick 
to find consolation, so too had Audley. Neither was. showing 
a bruised heart to the world. She had her handsome Belgian 
always at her side, and the Colonel seemed to have turned to 
little Miss Devenish. Well, said the interested, she would 
probably make him a very good wife. 

Judith, wishing to believe that Charles, freed from his 
siren, had become sensible of Lucy’s worth, still could not 
quite convince herself that it was so. “Do you ttunk,” she 
asked her husband hopefully, “that a man who had fancied 
himself in love with Lady Barbara might perhaps suffer from 
a revulsion of feeling, and so turn to her very opposite?” 

“I really have no idea,” replied Worth. 

“It is quite true that he has been very much in her company 
since the engagement was broken off. He dances with her 
frequently, and seems to look at her with a great deal of kind- 
ness. Orjy ” 

She broke off. Worth regarded her with a faint smile. 
“What profound observauon are you about to make?” he 
enquired. 

“I can’t believe that if he were falling in love with Lucy he 
would be so unhappy. For he is. Worth: you can’t deny it! 
There is an e.xpression in his face when he thinks one is not 
looking at him — I would like to kill that wicked creature! 
Sits to jilt Charles!” 


“This is aU very bewildering,” complained Worth. “I 
thought your hopes had been centred on her eventually doing 

SO? 


Yes, I did hope it, but I didn’t know it had gone so deep 
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with him. How wretched everything is ! Even my spirits axe 
quite oppressed. Lucy, too 5 She has no appearance of hap- 
piness, which makes me fear that Charles only feels towards 
her as a brother might.” 

He raised his brows. “Is she in love with him?” 

“I very much fear it.” 

“Now you have gone quite beyond me,” he said. “I was 
under the impression that you had made up your mind that 
she should fall in love with him?” 

“So I had, but I never dreamed then that he would become 
entangled with the horridest woman in Brussels. If he could 
requite Lucy’s love it would be the most delightful thing 
imaginable, but I don’t believe he does.” 

“You will admit it to be early days yet for him to be be- 
stowing his affections a second rime,” 

“Lady Barbara does not seem to find it too earlyl But 
Lucy !” She paused, frowning. “I was afraid that the child 
was losing her prettiness over Lord George, but nothing 
could be more resolute than her shun n ing of his society. It 
has seemed to me that since Charles has been free, she has 
been regaining some of her spirits. But I would not for the 
world encourage that attaciment, if there is no hope of 
Charles’s affections becoming animated towards her.” 

“May I make a suggestion?” 

“Of course: what is it?” 

“That you cease to worry your head over either of them, 
said Worth. “You will do no good by it, and if you begin to 
loseyour pretriness you will find you have me to reckon with. 

She smiled, but shook her head, “I cannot help but wory 
over them. If only Lady Barbara had haci enough good feel- 
ing to go away from here! It must be painful beyond wor 
for Charles to find himself continually in her company, y 
only dependence is on his being at last disgusted y er 
conduct.” . , 

“We will hope for that agreeable end. Meanwhile, ^ “ 
can at least consider himself fortunate in bemg kept y 
the Duke.” , , 

“I suppose so. What does he think of it? ema 

comment?” 
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with him. How wretched everything is ! Even my spirits are 
quite oppressed. Lucy, tool She has no appearance of hap- 
pinessj which makes me fear that Charles only feels towards 
her as a brother might.” 

He raised his brows. “Is she in love with him?” 

“I very much fear it.” 

“Now you have gone quite beyond me,” he said. “I was 
under the impression that you had made up your mind that 
she should fall in love with him?” 

“So I had, but I never dreamed then that he would become 
entangled with the horridest woman in Brussels. If he could 
requite Lucy’s love it would be the most delightful thing 
imagina ble, but I don’t believe he does.” 

“You w^ admit it to be early days yet for him to be be- 
stowing his affections a second time.” 

“Lady Barbara does not seem to find it too early! But 
Lucy I” She paused, frowning. “I was afraid that the child 
was losing her prettiness over Lord George, but nothing 
could be more resolute than her shunning of his society. It 
has seemed to me that since Charles has been free, she has 
been regaining some of her spirits. But I would not for the 
world encourage that attachment, if there is no hope of 
Charles’s affections becoming animated towards her.” 

“May I make a suggestion?” 

“Of course: what is it?” 

“That you cease to worry your head over either of them,” 
said Worth. “You will do no good by it, and if you begin to 
lose yowr prettiness you will find you have me to reckon with.” 

She smiled, but shook her head. “I cannot help but worry 
over them. If only Lady Barbara had had enough good feel- 
ing to go away from here! It must be painful beyond words 
for Charles to find himself continually in her company. My 
only dependence is on his being at last disgusted by her 
conduct.” 

“We will hope for that agreeable end. Meanwhile, Charles 
can at least consider himself fortunate in being kept busy by 
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“I suppose so. What does he think of it? Has he made any 
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“None to me.” _ .■ 

“I daresay he might not care. I do not consider him a man 
of much sensibility. He is very amiable and unaffected, but 
there is a coldness, a lack of feeling for others, which, I con- 
fess, repels me at times.” 

“He’s a hard man, no doubt, but it is just possible, my 
dear, that he has matters of more, moment to occupy him than 
the love affairs of his smff,” said Worth, somewhat ironically. 

The Duke, however, did comment on the broken engage- 
ment, though not perhaps in a manner which would, have 
raised Judith’s opinion of his character, had she been able to 
hear him. “By the by, Fitzroy,” he said, looking up from the 
latest missive from General Decken on the vexed question of 
the Hanoverian subsidy, “what’s this I hear about Audley?” 

“The engagement is at an end, sir, that’s all I’ve been 
told.” 

“By God, I’m very glad to hear it!” said his lordship, dip- 
ping his pen in the standish. “She was doing him no good, 
and I’m damned if I’ll have my officers ruined for their duties 
by her tricks!” 

That was all his lordship had to say about it, but, as Worth 
had correctly surmised, he was too busy to have any time to 
waste on the love affairs of his staff. 

He had got his Army together, but spoke of it in tlie most 
disparaging terms, and was continually being chafed by the 
want of horses and equipment. General Decken’s demands 
were rapacious: he could do nothing with the fellow, and 
would be obliged to refer tlie whole question of the Hano- 
verian subsidy to the Government, King William had talten 
some nonsense into liis head over the junction of the Nassau 
contingent, under General Kruse, with the Dutch-Beigian 
troops, and was in one of his huffs. It was very difficult to 
know what went on in that froggish head, but his lordship 
believed the trouble to have arisen largely out of the Duke of 
Nassau’s failure to write formally to His Majesty on the sub- 
ject of these troops. Well, if the King would not have them 
his lordship would be obliged to make some other arrange- 
ment. 

He had had an exasperating letter from his Royal Highness 
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the Duke of Cambridge, putting a scheme before him for the 
augmentation of the German Legion by volunteers from the 
Hanoverian line regiments. If the Royal Dukes would be a 
little less busy his lordship would be the better pleased. A 
nice feeling of dissatisfaction there would be if any such mea- 
sures were put into action! 

^Both the Legion and the line would be disorganized exactly 
at the moment I should require their services/ he wrote, and 
enclosed for his Royal Highness’s digestion a copy of the 
objections to the precious scheme which he had sent to Lord 
Bathurst. 

In polite circles he was still being flippant about the 
chances of war, but occasionally he dropped the pretence 
now. When Georgiana Lennox mentioned a pleasure party 
to Lille, or Tournay, which some oflBcers had projected, he 
said decidedly : “No, better let that drop.” 

He gratified Mr Creevey by talldng to him in the most 
natural way, joining him in the Park one day, where Mr 
Creevey was walking with his stepdaughters. He spoke quite 
frankly of the debates in Parliament on the war, and Mr 
Creevey, finding him so accessible, asked with one of his 
Uvinkling, penetrating glances : “Now then, will you let me 
ask you, Duke, what you think you will make of it?” • 

“By God!” said ids lordship, standing still. “I think 
Bliicher and myself can do the thing !” 

“Do you calculate upon any desertion in Bonaparte’s 
army?” enquired Creevey. 

No, his lordship did not reckon upon a man. “We may 
pick up a marshal or two,” he added, “but not worth a 
damn.” 

Mr Creevey mentioned the French King’s troops at Alost, 
but that made his lordship give one of his whoops of laughter. 
“Oh! don’t mention such fellows!” he said. “No, no! I 
tiunit Bliicher and 1 can do the business!” He saw a British 
soldier strolling along at some little distance, and pointed to 
him. “There,” he said. “It aU depends on that article 
whether we do the business or not. Give me enough of it, and 
I am sure.” 

This was good news to take home to Mrs Creevey. It gave 


Creevey a better opinion, of the Duke’s . understanding, 
too, and made him feel that in spite of every disquieting 
rumour from the ficontier there was no need to fly for safety 

yet. - 

There were plenty of rumours, of course, but people had 
been alarmed so many times to no purpose that they were 
beginning to take only a fleeting interest in the news that 
rnmp from France. It was smd that everywhere on the road 
from Paris to the frontier preparations were being made for 
the movements of troops in carriages. It was said that Bona- 
parte was expected to be at Laon on June 6th; on Jtme lOth 
report placed him at Maubeuge, but the Duke had certain 
intelligence of his being still in Paris, and issued invitations 
for a bail he was giving later in the month. . 

He was always giving balls, informal little affairs got up on 
the spur of the moment, but this was to he a splendid func- 
tion, outdoing all the others which had.been held in Brussds. 
There would be so many Royalties present that the Duchess 
of Richmond declared that there would be no room for a 
mere commoner. The Dutch King and Queen were coming; 
the Prince of Orange, and Prince Frederick; the Duke of 
Brunswick; the Prince of Nassau; Prince Bernhard of Sase- 
Weimar, who commanded the 2nd Dutch-Belgic Brigade 
under General Perponcher; and of course the Due de Bern, 
with his entourage of exalted personages. 

There was much laughing rivalry between his lordship and 
the Duchess of Richmond over this question of balls. The 
best hostess in Brussels was not to be outdone by his lordship, 
and whipped in before him with her gilt-edged invitations for 
the m'ght of June 15th. His lordship acknowledged himself 
to have been outmaaccuvred, and was obliged to postpone 
his own ball until later in the monili. “Honours are even, 
however,” said Georgiana. “For though Mama has the better 
date, the Duke has the King and Queen !” 

“PoohJ” said her Grace. “They will make the party very 
stiff and stupid. It will be aU pretension, Duke! I promise 
you, my ball will be the success of the season !” 

“No such thing! It will be forgotten in the success of 
mine.” 
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“It wUl be too bot tor dancing by tnat tune, nave you 

thought of that?” i. • t 

“We will take this young woman’s ruling on that pomt. is 

it ever too hot for dancing, Georgy?” demanded his lordship, 

pinching her chin. 

“No, never!” responded Georgiana. “Mama, consider! it 
you provoke the Duke, perhaps he won’t come to our party, 
and then we shall be undone!” 

“That would be too infamous!” said the Duchess. ‘T will 
not believe him capable of such dastardly behaviour.” 

“No, no, I shall be there!” promised his lordship. 

It was hard to believe that in the midst of these light- 
hearted schemes, other and much grimmer plans were re- 
volving in his lordship’s head. Foreigners, coming to Brus- 
sels, found the Duke’s Headquarters a perplexing place, and 
his staff incurably flippant. No one seemed to take the 
approaching war seriously ; young officers lounged in and out, 
talking to one another in a careless drawl that had so much 
annoyed General Roder; Lord Fitzroy could pause in the 
writing of important letters to exchange a joke with some 
fnend who apparently thought nothing of interrupting his 
work; in the adjutant-general’s teeming office, assistants and 
deputy-assismnts demanded the names of bootmakers, or dis- 
cussed the' chances of competitors in the horse races at Gram- 
mont. It had never seemed to poor General Roder that any- 
one did any work, for work was mentioned in the most off- 
hand fashion; yet the work was done, and the lounging young 
officers who looked so sleepy, and drrased so carelessly, car- 
ried the Duke’s messages to the Army at a speed which made 
the Prussian general blink. They would drag themselves out 
of their chairs, groaning, twitting each other on the need for 
exertion, and stroll out with yawns, and lazy demands far 
their horses. You would see them mount their in- 

ters: “Well, if I don’t come back you’ll know Pre bsr rr-- 

^ere is the damned place?” they woidd ^ 3-- 

long before you would have believed it 'Dossible - 

have reached their destination, let alone hrre — 
it, there they were again, with nothing nm ~r- ~ I 
boots to betray that they had ever led Zdnsin 
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Roder, accustomed to officers bustling about their bushu^^j 
clicldng their heels together smartly in sdute, discussing 
military matters with zest and enthusiasm, would never be 
able to understand these English, who, incomprehemibly, 
considered it bad ton to talk about anything but quite childish 
trivialities. 

But General Roder had been relieved at last, thaii^g God 
to be going away from such Headquarters, and in his place a 
very different officer had come to Brussels. General Baron 
von Muffling brought no prejudices with him, or, if he did, 
he concealed them. Gneisenau had warned him to be very 
much on his guard in the English camp, but General MiifSing 
had dealt with Gneisenau for many years, and knew him to 
be a prey to preconceived ideas. The General came to Brus- 
sels with an open mind, and immediately endeared biinsclf to 
his hosts by confessing with a disarming smile that in his 
early studies of the English language he had never got beyond 
The Vicar of Wakefield and Thomson’s Seamts. He made it 
his business to try to understand the English charaaer, and 
to cam the Duke’s confidence and succeeded in both aims to 
admiration. The Duke found him to be a sensible man, 
given to speaking the plain truth; and the staff, accustomed 
to the glaring disapproval of General Roder, declared him to 
be a very good sort of a fellow, and made him welcome in 
their own easy, tmeeremonious fashion. 

He was soon on good terms with everyone. His manners 
were polished, his address a mixture of tact and dignity. He 
did not snort at graceless lieutenants, and he never committed 
the solecism of introducing grim topics of conversation at 
festive gatherings. He seemed, in fact, to enjoy life in Brus- 
sels, and to be amused by the Headquarters’ jokes. 

“I think you arc something of a \vizard, Baron,” said 
Judith. “Your predecessor was never on such terms with 
us all, though he had been in Brussels for so long.” 

“That is true,” he replied. “But General Roder’s irrit- 
ability carried him too far. It is unfair for anyone in the midst 
of a forei^ nation to frame his expectations on the ideas he 
brings with him. He should instead study the habits and 
customs of his hosts.” 
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“Do you find our customs very diflFerent from your 
own?” 

“Oh yes, certainly ! In your Army, for instance, I find some 
customs better than ours; o±ers perhaps not so good. There 
is much to bewilder the poor foreigner, I assure you, madame. 
There are the Duke’s aides-de-camp and galopins, for ex- 
ample. One is at first astonished to find that these gentlemen 
are of the best families, and count it an honour to serve the 
Duke in this manner. Then one is astonished to see them so 
nonchalant.” A smile crept into his eyes ; he said ; “One finds 
it hard to believe them to be des hommes serieuxl But I dis- 
cover that these so languid young officers make it a point of 
honour to ride four of your English mUes in eighteen minutes, 
whenever the Duke adds the word Quick to his despatch. So 
then I perceive that I have been misjudging them, and I must 
reassemble my ideas.” 

“How do you go on with the Duke?” asked Worth. 

“Very well, I believe. He is agreeable, and in matters of 
service very short and decided.” 

“E.xcessively short, I understand!” said Judith, with a 
laugh. 

“Perhaps, yes,” he acknowledged. “He exercises fnr 
greater power in the Army he commands than Prince tte: 
Bliicher does in ours. It is not the custom, I find, to 
or control your commander-in-chief. Widi us it is ^ 
On our staff everjThing is discussed openly, in theiiacriir if 
all the officers, which is, I find, not so good, zrr — 
wasted, and there are always what the Alarshal ry~- T-ircci- 
Spritzen — ^I think you say, troubh-squirtsY' 

“No, you won’t find the Duke discussirg his ^ 

officers,” said Worth. “He is not held to be 
fond of being asked questions, either,” 

The Baron replied in a thoughtful tone: 
tions. It would be more correct to scr - — ^ _ 

such as are unnecessarj'. There is ^ — ^ — - 

be observed sometime, but his — - — ;; ^ — 

its openness and rectitude, — : — ? — 

respected. There should he the ^ - uur-u=rt 

him and the Marshal, and me — 



estimable Colonel Hardinge must be alike direaed toward 
this end.” 

“Y^, indeed,” said Judith faintly. “I am sure And 

how do you like being in Brussels, Baron? I hope you do 
not agree with General von Roder in think i n g us very 
frivolous!” 

“Madame, it is not possible!” he said, with a gallant bow, 
“Everyone is most amiable! One envies the EngUsh officers 
the beautiful wives who follow them so intrepidly to the seat 
of war.” 

She could not help laughing. “Oh! Are you married, 
Baron?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I am the possessor of a noble-minded 
wife and three hopeful children.” 

“How— how delightful!” said Judith, avoiding her hus- 
band’s eye. 

But in spite of the occasionally paralysing remarks he 
made, Baron Muffling was a man of considerable shrewdness, 
and he soon learned not only to adapt himself to his company 
but to induce the Duke to trust him. He was perfectly frank 
with his lordship. “Prince Bliicher will never make difficul- 
ties when the talk is of advancing and attacking. In retro- 
grade movements his ve.vation sometimes overpowers him, 
but he soon recovers himself,” he told the Duke. “General 
Gneisenau is chivalrous and strictly just, but he believes that 
you should always require from men more than they can 
perform, which is a principle which I consider as dangerous 
as it is incorrect. As for our infantry, it does not possess the 
same bodily strength or powers of endurance as yours. The 
greater mass of our troops are young and inexperienced. We 
cannot reckon on them obstinately continuing a fight from 
morning till evening. They will not do it.” 

“Oh! I think very little of soldiers running away at times,” 
said his lordship. “The steadiest troops will occasionally do 
so — ^but it is a serious matter if they do not come back.” 

“You may depend upon one thing,” M ufflin g assured 
him. “When the Prince has agreed to any operation in com- 
mon, he will keep his word.” 

Yes, the Duke could be more than ever sure that he and 
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old Blucher would be able to do the business, in spite of his 
infamous Army, his inexperienced staff, and every obstacle 
put in his way by the people at home. His personal staff had 
been augmented by Lieutenant-Colonel Canning, who had 
served him in the Peninsula, and had had the temerity to 
beg to be employed again as an aide-de-camp; and by Major 
the Honourable Henry Percy, whom he had enrolled as an 
extra. He had nothing to complain of in his own family at 
least, though he was inclined to think it a great pity that 
Audley should not have recovered from his affair with Bar- 
bara Childe. However, it did not seem to be interfering with 
his work, which was all that signified. 

Colonel Audley had, in fact, flung himself into his work 
with an energy that must have pleased General Roder, had he 
been there to see it. It did not help him to forget Barbara, 
but while he was busy he could not be thinking of her, pictur- 
ing the glimm er of her eyes, the lustre of her hair, the lovely 
smile that lifted the corners of her mouth; or torturing him- 
self with wondering what she was doing, whether she was 
happy, or perhaps secretly sad, and, most of all, who was with 
her. 

There was very little room for doubt about that, he knew. 
She would be with Lavisse, riding with him, or waltzing with 
him, held too close in his arms for propriety, his black head 
close to her flaming one, his lips almost brushing her ear as 
he murmured his expert lovemaking into it. She was behav- 
ing outrageously; even those who had grown accustomed to 
her odd flights were shocked. She had borrowed Harry’s 
clothes, and had gone swaggering through the streets with 
George for a vulgar bet; she had won a race in her phaeton 
against a wild young ne’er-do-well in whose company no 
lady of breeding would have permitted herself to have been 
seen. She had appeared at the Opera in a classical robe which 
left one shoulder bare and revealed beneath its diaphanous 
folds more than even the most daring creature would have 
cared to show; she had set a roomful of gentlemen in a roar 
by singing in the demurest way a couple of the most shocking 
French ballads. The ladies present had been unable to follow 
the words of the songs, which were extremely idiomatic, but 



they kaew whea their husbands ■were laughing at improper 
jokes, and there was not a married man there who had not to 
eiidme a curiam lecture that night. 

Lord Vidal was furious. He threatened to turn his sister 
out of doors, which made her laugh. He could not do it, of 
course, for ten to one she would simply install herself at one 
of the hotels, and a pretty scandal that would create. There 
was only one person to whom she might possibly attend, and 
that was her grandmother. Vidal had written to that wise old 
lady the very rn'gbt the engagement was broken off, begging 
her to exert her influence, but apparendy she did not choose 
to do so, for she had neither answered letter nor written 
one to Barbara. 

Even Augusta was taken aback by Barbara’s behaviour, and 
remonstrated with her, Barbara turned on her with a white 
face and blazing eyes. “Leave me alone!” she said. “I’ll do 
what I choose, and if I choose to go to the devil it is my 
business, and not yours !” 

“Oh, agreed!” said Augusta, shrugging bored shoulders, 
“But I find your conduct very odd, I must say. If you are 
hankering after your staff officer ” 

A harsh litde laugh cut her short. “Pray do not be ridicu- 
lous, Gussie! I had almost forgonen his existence!” 

“I am happy to hear you say so, but I fail to see the purpose 
of all this running about. Why can you not be still?” 

“Because I can’t, because I wnn’t!” 

“Do you mean to have Lavisse?” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of more engagements. I have had 
enough of being tied, I can assure you,” 

“Take care he does not grow tired of your tricks. In my 
opinion you are playing a dangerous game." She added mali- 
dously : “You are not irresistible, you know. Colonel Audley 
seems to have bad no difficulty in consoling himself elsewhere. 
How do you like to be supplanted by a little nobody like Lucy 
Devenish?” 

She had the satisfaction of seeing a quiver run over Bar- 
bara s face. Barbara replied, however, without hesitation; 
“Oh, she’ll make him a capital wife ! I told him so.” 

Lord George received the news of the broken engagement 
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with careless unconcern. “I daresay wa Imow your^own 
business best,” he said, “I never ihouglit him our sort. 

But Lord Harry nearly wept over it, "The nicest fellow 
that ever was in love with you, and you jilt him for a damned 
frog!” he exclaimed. 

“If you mean Lavisse, he is a Belgian, and not a French- 
man, and I did not jUt Charles Audle^*. He was penectly 
ready to let me go, you know,” replied Barbara candidly . 

“I don’t believe it ! The truth is you played off your tricks 
till no man worth his salt would stand it ! I know you !” 

She twisted her hands in her lap, gripping her fingers to- 
, gether, “If you know me you must admit that we were not 
suited.” 

“No !” he said hotly. “You are only suited to a fellow like 
Lavisse I He will do very well for you, and I wish you joy of 
him!” 


“Thank you,” she said, with a crooked smile. “I have not 
yet accepted him, however.” 

“Why not? He’s as rich as Croesus, and he won’t care how 
you behave as long as you don’t interfere with his little pleas- 
ures. You’ll make a famous pair !” 

He slammed out of her presence, and sought Colonel Aud- 
ley. The interview was rather a trying one for the Colonel, 
for there was no curbing Harr/s impetuous tongue. “Oh, I 
say, sir, don’t give her up!” he begged. “She’ll marry that 
Belgian fellow if you do, sure as fate!” 

“My dear boy, you don’t ” 

“No, but only listen, sir I It ain’t vice with Bab— reaih- ic 
ain’t. She’s spoilt, but she don’t mean the things she 5^75. 
and I’m ready to swear she’s never gone beyond ~ 

daresay you’re thinking of that Darcy affair, bn: 

“I am not thinking of any affair, Harry.” 

“Of course I know she has the devil’s ownc; 
fiom my grandfather; George has it tco— o; 
don’t understand that the things ther 
their rages don’t mean anythmg. 0 ^ 

shocking fellow, but Bab isn’t Peccl-k, 

myself I’m devilish fond of her, srdcfnh 
rake like Lavisse it’ll be just mo — ^ 




‘Tm sorry, Harry, but you have it wioiig. It wasn’t I who 
broke the engagement.” 

“But, Charles, if you would only see her !” 

“Do you imagine that I am going to crawl to your sister, 
begging to be taken on the strength again?” 

Harry sighed. “No. No, of course you wouldn’t do that.” 

“You say that she is going to marry Lavisse. If that is so, 
there is no possibility of our engagement’s being renewed. In 

jmy case No ! it will not do. I have been brought to realize 

that, and upon reflection I think you must realize it too.”,' 

“It’s such a damn ed shame!” Harry burst out. “I don’t 
want Lavisse for a brother-in-law! I never liked any of the 
others half as well as you!” 

He sounded so disconsolate that in a mood less bleak the 
Colonel must have been amused. His spirits were too much 
oppressed, however, for him to be able to bear such a discus- 
sion with equanimity. He was glad when Harry at last took 
himself off. 

Harry’s ardess disclosures left a painful impression: an 
unacknowledged hope had lingered in the Colonel’s mind that 
Barbara’s encouragement of Lavisse might have been the out- 
come merely of pique. But Harry’s words seemed to show 
that she was indeed serious. Her family looked upon the 
match as certain; Colonel Audley was forced to recall the 
many occasions during their engagement when she had 
seemed to feel a decided partiality for the Count. He had be- 
lieved her careless flirtations to be only the expression of a 
certain volatility of mind, which stronger tics of affection 
would put an end to. It had not been so. The mischief of 
her upbringing, the hardening effect of a distasteful marriage, 
had vitiated a character of whose underlying worth he could 
still entertain no doubt. That the heart was unspoiled, he 
was sure: could he but have possessed himself of it he was 
persuaded all would have been different. Her conduct had 
convinced him that he had failed, and although, even through 
the anger that had welled up in him at their last meeting, he 
had been conscious of an almost overpowering impulse to 
keep her upon any terms, a deeper instina had held him 
silent. 
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He had passed since then through every phase of doubt, 
sometimes driven so nearly mad by the desire to hold her in 
his arms that he had fallen asleep at night with the fixed in- 
tention of imploriug her to let everything be as it had been 
before their quarrel, only to wake in the morning to a realiza- 
tion of the impossibility of building happiness upon such 
foundations. Arguments clashed, and nagged in his brain. 
He blamed himself for lack of tact, for having been too easy, 
for having been too harsh. Sometimes he was sure that he 
had handled her wrongly from the start; then a profounder 
knowledge would possess him, and he would recognize wi;h re- 
gret the folly of aU such arguments. There couldbe no question 
of tact or mishandling where the affections were engaged. He 
came back wearily to the only thing he knew to be certain: 
that since the love she had felt for him had been a light emo- 
tion, as fleeting as her smile, nothing but misery could attend 
their marriage. 

After prolonged strife the mind becomes a litde numb, re- 
peating dully the old arguments, but ceasing to attach, a 
meaning to them. It was so with Colonel Audley. His brain 
continued to revolve every argument, but he seemed no longer 
capable of drawing any conclusions from them. He could 
neither convince himself that the rift was final nor comfort 
himself with the hope of renewing the engagement. He was 
aware, chiefly, of an knmense lassitude, but beneath it, and 
imderlying his every word and thought, was a pain that had 
turned from a sharp agony into an ache which was always 
present, yet often ignored, because familiarity had inured 
him to it. 

The unfortunate circumstance of his being obliged to re- 
main in Brussels, where he must not only see Barbara con- 
tinually but was forced to live imder the eyes of scores of 
people whom he knew to be watching him, imposed a strain 
upon him that began very soon to appear in his face. Judith, 
obliged to respect his evident wish that the affiiir should be 
forgotten, was goaded into exclaiming to Worth; “I could 
even wish the war would break out, if only it would take 
Charles away from this place!” 

Upon the following day, June Idth, it seemed as tbcuth her 
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wish would be granted. She was at tady Conynghame’s in 
the evening, congratulating Lord Hay upon his win at the 
races at Grammont upon the previous day, when Colonel 
Audley came in with news of serious movement on the fron- 
tier, On June 13th, Sir Hussey Vivian, whose hussar bri- 
gade was stationed to the south of Toumay, had discovered 
that he had opposite him not a cavalry picket, as had pre- 
viously been the case, but a mere collection of douaniers, who, 
upon being questioned, had readily disclosed the fact of the 
litench arm^s concentration about Maubeuge. Shortly 
V after the Colonel’s entrance some other guests came in with a 
rumour that the French had actually crossed the frontier. All 
disbelief was presently put an end to by the Duke’s arrival. 
He was calm, and in good spirits, but replied to the eager 
questions put to him that he believed the rumour to be 
true. 


CHAPTER 17 

On the following morning the only news was of Sir Thomas 
Piaon’s arrival b Brussels. He was putting up at the Hotel 
d’AngIcterre with two of his aides-de-camp, Captam Cham- 
bers of the 1st Footguards, and an audacious young gentle- 
man who ought to have been m London with the 1st battalion 
of that regiment, but who had procured leave, and contrived 
to get himself enrolled on Sb Thomas Piaon’s staff as hon- 
orary aide-de-camp. It seemed reasonable to Air Gronow 
to suppose that he could quite well take part m a battle m 
Belgium and be back agab b London b time to resume his 
duties at the expuation of his leave. 

While Sir Thomas, a burly figure b plab clothes— for the 
trunks containing his uniforms had not yet arrived b Brussels 
was seated at breakfast. Colonel Cannbg came b to say 
that the Duke wished to see him immediately. He finished liis 
breakfast, and went off to Headquarters. He met Wellbg- 
ton b the Park, walkbg with the Duke of Richmond and 
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Lord Fitzroy Somerset, All three were deep in converption. 
Sir Thomas strode up -to them, accosting his chief with his 
usual lack of ceremony, and received a chilling welcome. 

“I am glad you are come. Sir Thomas,” said his lordship 
stilfly. He looked down his nose at the coarse, square-jowled 
face in front of him. He valued old Picton for his qualities as 
a soldier, but he had never been able to like him. “As foul- 
mouthed an old devil as ever lived,” he had once said of him. 
Picton’s familiarity annoyed him; he delivered one of his 
‘painful snubs. “The sooner you get on horseback the better,” 
he said. “No time is to be lost. You will take the command 
of the troops in advance. The Prince of Orange knows by 
this time that you will go to his assistance.” 

A slight bow, and it was plain that his lordship considered 




the interview at an end. Picton was red-faced, and g a rm m 
Richmond, sorry for the rough old man’s humihancn, said 
something civil, but Picton was too hurt and anxrj m: m 
spond. He moved away, muttering under his brs 
lordship resumed, his conversation. 

No further news having arrived from the mender. 2: 
continued its normal life. It was generally ± 

previous night’s report had been another nise . 
usual crowd of fashionables promenaded in ±e ! 
looked over their gowns for Ae Duchess of Sidnnmnf s 
gentlemen hurried oflF to the market to order redes ±r 
inamoratas. 

Colonel Audley had left his brother’s hmse rsdre 'r 
was up, but he came in about midd^ dr z ir —— 

There was no news; he told her 
that the concentration on Maubenm : 

feint; and was able to assure her tdr m — - wrr ds 
Headquarters. The Duchess of Ridmcmfr “1 w-dd ; 
tainly take place; the Prince of Onms wm r — 
Braine-le-Comte to dine with 
. Hill was already in Brussels; and Ud 


divisional and brigade cominanders wer? mnec 
during the course of the afternoon, mrdarrS 
ing the ball. This certainly did net seem sTdr 
break of hostilities was expected; and mnL 
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was later received from Geor^ana Lennox, who, meeting 
Judith on a shopping errand during the afternoon, was able 
to report that Lord Hill had called in the Rue de la Blan- 
chisserie, and had disclaimed any knowledge of movement on 
the frontier. 

The Prince of Orange arrived in Brussels shortly after two 
o’clock, in his usual spirits, and after changing his dress in his 
house in the Rue de Brabant, went round to Headquarters. 
He had heard no further news, set very little store by the pre- 
vious night’s report, and had ridden in light-heartedly to take 
part in the evening’s festivities, leaving Constant de Rebecque 
in charge at Braine-le-Comte. 

“Well, well!” drawled Fremantle, when his Highness had 
gone off upstairs to pay his respects to the Duke. “Our Corps 
Commander! One comfort is that old Constant will do much 
better without him. Think there’s anything brewing, Can- 
ning?” 

“I don’t know. Another hum, I daresay. Muffing has 
heard nothing : he was in here a few minutes ago.” 

The Duke dined early, sitting down to table with the Prince 
of Orange and the various members of his staff. At three 
o’clock a despatch was brought in for the Prince, from Braine- 
Ic-Comte. It was from Constant, containing a report received 
from General Behr at Mons, just after the Prince’s departure 
from his headquarters. The and Prussian Brigade of Zie- 
then’s 1st Corps had been attacked early that morning, and 
alarm guns fired all along the line. The attack seemed to be 
dircaed on Charleroi. 

The Duke ran his eye over the despatch. “H’m! Sent off 
at 9.10, 1 see. Doesn’t tell us much.” 

“Behr had it from General Steinmetz, through Van Mer- 
ten,” said the Prince. “That would put the attack in the small 
hours, for Stemmetz’s despatch, you sec, was sent off ftom 
Fontainc-I’Eveque. Sir, do you think. 

“Don’t think anything,” said his lordsliip. “I shall hear 
from Grant presently.” 

At four 0 clock Muffling came in with a despatch from 
General Ziethen, wluch was dated 9.0 am from Charleroi. It 
contained the brief information that the Prussians had been 
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engaged since 4.0 am. Thuin had been captured by th 
French, and the Prussian outposts driven back. Genera 
Ziethen hoped the IDuke would concentrate army oi 
Nivelles, seven miles to the west of the main Charleroi- 
Brussels chaussee. 

The Duke remained for some moments deep in thought 
Muffling presently said: “How will you assemble your army, 
sir?” 

The Duke replied in his decided way: “I will order all to 
be ready for instant march, but I must wait for advice from 
Mons before fixing a rendezvous.” 

“Prince Bliicher will concentrate on Ligny, if he has not 
already done so.” 

“If all is as General Ziethen supposes,” said the Duke, “I 
will concentrate on my left wing the Corps of the Prince of 
Orange. I shall then be a portee to fight in conjunction with 
the Prussian Army.” 

He gave back Ziethen’s despatch and turned away. It was 
evident to M uffling that he had no more to say, but he de- 
tained him for a moment with the question, When would he 
concentrate his army? The Duke repeated : “ I must wait for 
advice from Mons.” 

He spoke in a calm voice, but a little while after Muffling 
had left the house he showed signs of some inward fret, snap- 
ping at C anning for not having immediately understood a 
trivial order. Canm’ng came away with a rueful face, and 
enquired of Lord Fitzroy what had gone wrong. 

“No word from Grant,” replied Fitzroy. “It’s very odd: 
he’s never ffliled us yet.” ^ r • » 

“Looks as though the whole thing’s nothing but a femr, 
remarked Fremantle. “Trust Grant to send Vrord if there 

were anything serious on hand!” _ 

This belief began to spread through the various offices : if 
Colonel Grant, who was the cleverest intelligence officer the 
army had ever had, had not communicated with Hind- 
quarters, it could only be because he had nothing of suffiaent 


importance to report. , . 

The afternoon wore on, with evepfone 'ept ^ ^ ^ . 

case of emergency, but a general feeling over 




His lordship said no more, but both De Lancey and Fitzroy 
knew what was in his mind. He had always been jealous of his 
right, for in that direction lay his communication lines. It 
was his opinion that the French would try to cut him off from 
the seaports ; he was suspicious of the attack on the Prussians : 
it looked to liim like a feint. He would do nothing xmtil he 
received more certain information. 

Between six and seven o’clock he issued his first orders. 
The Quartermaster-General’s staff woke to sudden activity. 
Twelve messages had to be written and carried to their vari- 
ous destinations. The whole of the English cavalry was to col- 
lect at Ninove that night; General Domberg’s brigade of 
Light Dragoons of the Legion to march on Vilvorde; the 
reserve artillery to be ready to move at daybreak; General 
Colville’s 4th Infantry Division, except the troops beyond the 
Scheldt, to march eastward on Grammont; the 10th Brigade, 
just arrived from America under General Lambert and sta- 
tioned at Ghent, to move on Brussels; the 2nd and 5th Divi- 
sions to be at Ath in readiness to move at a moment’s notice; 
the 1st and 3rd to concentrate at Enghien and Braine-le- 
Comte. The Brunswick Corps was to concentrate on Brus- 
sels; the Nassau contingent upon the Louvain road; and the 
2nd and 3rd Dutch-Belgic ^visions imder Generals Per- 
poncher and d’Aubreme were ordered to concentrate upon 
Nivelles. His lordship had received no intelligence from 
Mons, and was still imwilling to do more than to put his 
Army in a state of readiness to move at a moment’s notice. 
The Quartermaster-General’s office became a busy hive, with 
De Lancey moving about in it with his sheaf of papers, and 
frowning over his maps as he worked out the details for the 
movements of the divisions, sending out his messages, and 
inwardly resolving to be done with the Army when this cam- 
paign was over. He was a good officer, but the responsibility 
of his post oppressed him. Too much depended on his mak- 
ing no mistakes. The Adjutant-General had to deal with 
the various duties to be distributed, with morning-states of 
men and horses, and with the discipline of the Army, but the 
Quartermaster-General’s work was more harassing. On his 
shoulders rested the task of arranging every detail of 
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equipment, of embarkation, of matching, halting, and quarter- 
ing the troops. It was not easy to move an army; it would be 
fatally easy to create chaos in concentrating troops that were 
spread over a large area. De Lancey checked up his orders 
again, referred to the maps, remembered that such-and-such 
a bridge would not bear the passage of heavy cavalry, that 
this or that road had been reported in a bad state. At the 
back of his busy mind another and deeper anxiety lurked. He 
would send Magdalene to Ghent, into safety. He hoped she 
would consent to go; he would know no peace of mind if 
she were left in this unfortified and perilously vulnerable 
town. 

The stir in the Quartermaster-General’s office, the depar- 
ture of deputy-assistants charged with the swift delivery 
of orders to the divisions of the Army, infected the rest of the 
staff with a feeling of expectation and suppressed excitement. 
A few moderate spirits continued to mamtain their belief in 
the attack’s being nothing more than an affair of outposts; 
but the general opinion was that the Anglo-Allied Army 
would shortly be engaged. Colonel Audley went to his 
brother’s house at seven, to dress for the ball, and on his way 
through tlie Park encountered a tall rifleman with a pair of 
laughing eyes, and a general air of devil-may-care. He thrust 
out his hand. “Kincaid!” 

The rifleman grinned at him. “A staff officer with a wor- 
ried frown! What’s the news?” 

“There’s damned litde of it. Are you going to the ball to- 
night?” 

“What, the Duchess of Richmond’s? Now, Audley, do 
I move in those exalted circles? Of course I’m not! How- 
ever, several of ours are, so the honour of the regiment will be 
upheld. They tell me there’s going to be a war. A real suena 
al cuchillor 

“Where do you get your information?” retorted the 
Colonel. 

“Ah, we hear things, you know! Come along, out with it! 
What’s the latest from the ftontier?” 

“Nada, nada, riadaV' said the Colonel. 

Yes, you look as though there were nothing. All alike, 
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you staff officers: close as oysters! My people have been 
singing Ahi Marmom all the afternoon.” 

There s been no news sent off later than nine this morn- 
ing. Are your pack-saddles ready?” 

Kincaid cocked an eyebrow. “More or less. They won’t 
be wanted before tomorrow, at all events, will they?” 

“I don’t know, but I’ll tell you this, Johnny: if you’ve any 
preparations to make, I wouldn’t, if I were you, delay so 
long. Goodbye!” 

Kincaid gave a low whistle. “That’s the way it is, is it? 
Thank you, I’U see to it!” 

Colonel Audley waved to him and strode on. When he 
reached Worth’s house he found that both Worth and Judith 
were in their rooms, dressing for the ball. He ran up the 
stairs to his own apartment, and began to strip off his clothes. 
He was standing before the mirror in his shirt and gleaming 
white net pantaloons, brushing his hair, when Worth pres- 
ently walked in. 

“Hallo, Charles 1 So you go to the ball, do you? Is there 
any truth in the rumours that are running round the town?” 

“The Prussians were attacked this morning. That’s all we 
know. The Great Man’s inclined to think it a feint. He 
doesn’t think Boney will advance towards Charleroi: die 
roads are too bad. It’s more likely the real attack will be on 
our right centre. Throw me over my sash, there s a good 
fellow!” 

Worth gave it him, and watched him swathe the silken 
folds round his waist, so that the fringed ends fell gracefully 
down one thigh. The Colonel gave a last touch to the black 
stock about his neck, and struggled into his embroi er 


coat. 

“Are you dining with us?” ^ t 

“No, I dined early with the Duke. I don t know when I 
shall get to the ball : we’ve orders to remain at Headq^e s. 
“That sounds as though something is m e , 

“Oh, there is something in the wind, sai “God 

flicking one hessian boot with his w-n, at , 

knows what, though ! We’re expecting to hear from M 

moment.” 



“One comfort is that that head of hers positively shrieks at 
the imifonas !” said a lady in a Spanish bodice and petticoat. 

Barbara had come with the Vidals, but Lavisse was missing 
from her usual escon. None of Ae officers invited from 
General Perponcher’s division had put in an appearance, a cir- 
cumstance which presently began to cause a little uneasiness. 
No one knew just what was happening on the frontier, but 
wild rumours had been current all day, and the news of the 
Army’s having been put in modon had begun to spread. 

It was a very hot night, and the young people, overcoming 
the prudence of their elders, had had the windows opened in 
the ballroom. But hardly a breath of air stirred the long cur- 
tains, and young gentlemen in dght stocks and high collars 
had begun to mop their brows and agonize over the possible 
wilting of the starched points of shirt-collars, so natffiy pro- 
truding above the folds of their black cravats. 

The ballroom formed a wing of its own to the left of the 
hall, and had an alcove at one end and a small ante-room at 
die other. It was papered with a charming trellis pattern of 
roses and had several french windows on each side of it. It 
opened on to a passage that ran the length of the house, bi- 
secting the ball in the middle. At the back of the hall, and 
immediately opposite the front door, was the entrance to the 
I garden, with the dining-room on one side of it and two smaller 
' apartments, one of which the Duke of Richmond used as a 
study, on the other. A fine staircase and a bilhard-room 
flanked the front door. The Duke’s study was inhospitably 
dosed, but every other room on the ground floor had been 
flung open. Candles burned everywhere; and banks of roses 
and lilies, anxiously sprinkled from time to time by the ser- 
vants, overcame the hot smell of wax with their heavier 
scent. 

Everything that could make the ball the most brilliant of 
the season had been done. There was no Catalani in Brus- 
sels to sing at the party, but the Duchess had a much more 
original surprise for her guests than the trills of a mere prima 
donna. She had contrived to get some of the sergeants and 
privates of the 42nd Royal Highlanders and the 92hd Foot 
to dance reels and strathspeys to the music of their own 
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pipes It was a spectacle that enchanted everyone: scarlet 
and nfle^een, and the bla 2 e of hussar jackets were at a dis ' 
weird sound of the pipes began and the 
aghlanders came marchmg m with their kilts swingino- tar- 
tans swept over their left shoulders, huge white SriSs 
tobbmg, ^d the red chequered patterns of their stLkin-s 
t«T^g m the quiCK steps of the reel. A burst of clappb- 
greeted the^ appearance; the strathspeys and the sword- 
^ces ^ed fonh shouts of Bravo! One daring young lady 
threw the rose she had been wearmg at a blushing private- 
everyone began to laugh, one or two ladies followed her ex- 
ample, ^d the Highlanders retired presendy, almost over- 
whelmed by the admirauon they had evoked. 

But when the skirl of the pipes had died away and the 
orch^tra struck up a waltz, the brief period of forgetfulness 
left the company. The young people thronged on to the floor 
apm, but older guests gathered into litde groups, discussin-r 
the rumours, and buttonholing every general oflicer who 
happened to be passing. None of the generals could <nve 
anxious any news; they all said they had heard nothing 
fresh— even Uxbridge and Hill, who, it was thought, must 
have received certain intelligence. Hill wore his habitual 
placid smile; Uxbridge was debonair, and put all questions 
aside with a light-heartedness he was far from feelin<^. He 
had had, earlier in the evening, a somewhat disconcertin<» 
interview with the Duke. He stood ne.xt to him in seniority^ 
and would have liked a litde information himself. He had 
been warned not to ask quesdons of the Duke if he wished 
to avoid a snub, but he had prevailed upon Alava, whom he 
knew to be a personal friend of Wellington, to pave the way 
for him . But it had not been very successful. “Plans 1 I have 
no plans !” had exclaimed his lordship. “I shall be guided by 
circumstances.” Uxbridge had stood silent. His lordship, 
using a milder tone, had clapped him on the shoulder, and 
added : “One thing is certain : you and I will both do our duty, 
Uxbridge.” , 

The Duke’s absence from the ball increased the uneasiness k v • 
that had lurked in everyone’s mind all day. When he arrived, - 
soon after midni ght, Georgiana Lennox darted off the floor 
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towards him, dragging Lord Hay by the hand, and demanded 
breathlessly: “Oh, Duke, do pray tell me! Are the rumours 
true? Is it war?” 

He replied gravely: “Yes, they are true: we are off to- 
morrow.” 

She turned pale; his words, overheard by those standing 
near, were repeated, and spread quickly round the ballroom. 
The music went on, and some of the dandng, but the chatter 
died, only to break out again, voices sharper, and a note of 
excitemeat audible in the medley of talk. Officers who had 
ridden in &om a distance to attend the ball hurried away to 
rejoin their regiments, some with sober faces, some wildly 
elated, some lingering to exchange touching little keeps^es 
with girls in flower-Uke dresses who had stopped laughing, 
and dung with frail, unconsdous hands to a scarlet sleeve, or 
the fur border of a pelisse. One or two general officers went 
up to confer with the Duke, and then returned to their part- 
ners, saying cheerfully that there was no need for anyone to 
be alarmed : they were not going to the war yet ; time enough 
to think of that when the ball was over. 

From scores of faces the polite company maslrs seemed to 
have slipped. People had forgotten that at balls they must 
smile, and hide whatever care or grief they owned under 
bright, artifidal fronts. Some of the senior officers were look- 
ing grave; here and there a rigid, meaningless smile was 
pinned to a mother’s white face, or a girl stood with a fallen 
mouth, and blank eyes fixed on a scarlet uniform. A queer, 
almost greedy emotion shone in many countenances. Life 
had become suddenly an urgent business, racing towards dis- 
aster, and the craving for exdtement, the breathless moment 
compound of fear, and grief, and exaltation, when the mind 
sharpened, and the senses were stretched as taut as the strings 
of a violin, surged up under the veneer of good manners, and 
shone behind the dread in shocked young eyes. For all the 
shrinking from tragedy looming ahead, there was yet an un- 
acknowledged eagerness to hurry to meet whatever horror 
lurked in the future; if existence were to sink back to the 
humdrum, there would be disappointment behind the relief, 
and a sense of frustration. 
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nie ban went on*, oraplea, 

otbe vralu; Sit « 22 i ?onsonby seized a prlm^ 
dggedmusim dress icionddae vraist, and said gaily . Ce— 
)ngl 1 can’imissiHsl Itis qoiie my favourite tunc! _ 
Geor^ left a tng at hei sleeve, and turned to r__v 
ammering vnth excitement, his cp blanng._^2"~^- ' 
?e’te going to v?arl Going into action aga:^ 5—7 
elf I Oh, 1 say, come back and dance tS': -icsriarr-r- 
inytinng so splendid?” 

“How can you, Hay?” she esd±sd *r.'t ~ r r. ' 
what you are talking about!” 

“Don’t 1, by Jore! ITb. tst:? l-rtr i'Tr ir 
moment!" 

“I won’t Isteu m mui irs ct.:r 


dread/u! taifcarnai 




time or other, but in case I don’t, the best of luck to you.Take 
care of yourself!” 

Lord George Alastair came striding out of the ante-room 
behind them as Harry vvrung the Colonel’s hand. ' He merely 
nodded to the Colonel, but said curtly to his brother; “Are 
you off, Harry? I’ll go with you as far as the centre of the , 
town. rmforNinove. Where are you for?” 

“Braine-Ie-Comte. You don’t look very cheerful, I must 
say. Been bidding someone a tender farewell?” 

“That’s it; come along, now!” 

“Wait a bit, here’s Bab 1” 

Colonel Audley turned his head quickly, and saw Barbara 
coming across the room towards them. Her eyes were fixed 
on her brothers, but as though she were conscious of his gaze 
she glanced in his direction, and flushed. 

Colonel Audley thrust a hand which he found to be shak- 
ing slightly in Lord Robert’s arm, and walked away with 
him. 

The Duke had gone to sit beside Lady Helen Dalrymple 
on the sofa. She found him perfectly amiable but pre- 
occupied, breaking off his conversation with her every now 
and then to call some officer to him to receive a brief instruc- 
tion. The Prince of Orange and the Duke of Brunswick both 
conferred with him for some minutes, and then left the ball • 
together, the Prince heedless of everything but tire excite- 
ment of the moment, the Duke calm, bestowing his grave 
smile on an acquaintance encountered in the doorway, not 
forgetting to take his punctilious leave of his hostess. 

A few minutes later. Colonel Audley went up to Judith 
and touched her arm, saying quietly: “I’m off, Judith. Tell 
Worth, will you? I haven’t time to look for him.” 

She clasped his hands. “Oh, Charles! Where?” 

“Only to Ath, witlr a message, but it’s urgent. I’m not 
likely to return to Brussels tom'ght. Don't be alarmed, will 
you? You will see what a dressmg we shall give Boney 1” 

The next instant he was gone, slipping out of the ball- 
room without any other leave-taking than a word to Ins hos- 
tess. Others followed him, but in spite of the many depar- 
tures there seemed to be no empty places in the dining-room 
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vriiea ihs geests presenily •s'ent in to sapper. Tables were 
srrariged round the rconij me junior omcers, under the sving 
of Lord Wlilia m Lennos, triih an arm in a sling and bandages 
sM sdddng-plaster adorning his head, crowded round the 
sideboard, and were honoured by Lord Uxbridge’s calling 
oat to them, with a brunmiiig glass held in his hand : “A glass 
of wine with the side-table!” 

The Duke sax with Georgiar.a beside him. He seemed to 
be in good spirits; his loud laugh kept breaking out; he had 
given Georgiana a miniature of him^"^ done by a Belgian 
artist, and was protesting jokingiy at her showing it to those 
seated near them. 

Supper had hardly begun when the Prince of Orange rntrip 
into the room, looking very serious. He went straight to the 
Duke; and bent over him, whispering in his ear. 

A despatch had been brought in by one of his aides-de- 
camp from Baron Constant at Braine-Ie-Comte. It was dated 
as late as 10.30 pm, and reported that Charleroi had fallen 
not two hours after Ziethen’s solitary message had been sent 
off that morning. The French had ad%*anced twenty miles in- 
to Belgian territory. The Prussians had been attacked at 
Sombreffe by Grouchy, with Vandamme’s Corps in support, 
and had fallen back on Fleurus; Ney had pushed fonvard on 
the left to Frasnes, south of Quatre-Bras, with an adrance. 
guard of cavalry, but had encountered there Prince Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar, who, takin g the law courageously uuv> has 
own hands, had moved forward from Genapre wnh ecje 
Nassau battalion and a battery of horse artil!er%\ A sk-viuvsh 
had taken place, but Ney had apparently had msurasU'er-i ■.n- 
fantry to risk an engagement. He had made seme uem'ecisrri- 
tions, but the handful of troops opposed to him hah htli meu 
ground, and at seven o’clock he had biwureseu loi me 
Prince Bernhard had reported the atVair to Ceueral Perpon- 
cher, who, wisely ignoring the Duke’s positive orders to as- 
semble his division at Nivellcs, had directed it instead on the 


hamlet and crossroads of Quatre-Bras. 

The Duke listened to foese tidings with an , 

tenance. He saw that everyone in tin- roonj 
him, and said in a loud voice: “Very well 
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orders to give. I advise yoirrlRoyal Higlmess tQ'gd.;,& 
your quarters and to bed.” ^ : iV •' 

Tbe Prince, whose air of suppressed excitement had es- 
caped no one, withdrew; the Duke resumed his convention; 
But the impression created by the Prince’s reappearance was 
not to be banished; except among those who had no th- 
rives engaged in the operations, conversation had become 
subdued, and faces that had worn smiles an hour earlier now 
looked a little haggard in the glare of the candlelight. No one 
was surprised when the Duke went up to his* host, saymg 
cheerfially: “I think it’s time for me to go to bed likewise.’’ 
In the distance could be heard the ominous sound of bugles 
calling to arms; dandng seemed out of place; the Duke’s 
departure was for most of those present a welcome sign of 
the party’s breaking up. Wives exchanged nods with their 
husbands; mothers tried to catch heedless daughters’ eyes; 
Geoirgiana Lennox stole away to help her brother Alirch 
pack up. 

The Duke said under his breath: “Have you a good map 
in the house, Richmond?” 

Richmond nodded, and led him to his study. The Duke 
shut the door and said abruptly: “Napoleon has humbugged 
me, by God! He has gained twenty-four hours’ march on 
me* 

He walked over to the desk, and bent over the map Rich- 
mond had spread out on it, and studied it for 'a moment or 
two in silence. 

Richmond stood watching him, startled by what he had 
said and wondering a little that no anxiety should be apparent 
in his face. “What do you intend doing?” he asked presently. 

“I’ve ordered the Army to concentrate on Quatre-Bras,” 
replied his lordship. “But we shan’t stop him there, and if so, 
I must fight him here.” As he spoke he drew his thumbnail 
. across the map below the village of Waterloo, and straightened 
himself. “I’ll be off now, and get some sleep.” 

In the ballroom a few determined couples were stiU danc- 
ing, but with the departure of the officers the zest had gone 
from the most carefree yoimg female. Ladies were collecting 
their wraps, carriages were being called for, and a stream of 
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the sound of the trumpets and the drums brought them ou 
knapsacks slung over their shoulders, coae unbuttoned, an 
shakos crammed on askev?. Some had wives ruhimg besic 
them; others had their arms round Belgian sweethearts; on 
Highlander was carrying a little boy on his shoulder, wM 
the child’s parents, who had been his hosts, walke4 besid 
with his knapsack and his musket. 

In the great Place Royale a scene of indescribable cbxifusjo 
reigned. The sky was already paling towards dawn, and i 
the ghostly grey light men, horses, wagons, gun-carriage 
seemed to be inextricably mixed. Wagons were ' bein; 
loaded, and commissariat trains harnessed; the air was full d 
a medley of noises: the stamp of hooves on the cobbles, th 
rumble of wheels, the jingle of harness, the sudden neigh b 
a horse and the indistinguishable chatter of many voices. Ai 
ofhccr called sharply; someone was whistling a popult^.aif ; ! 
mounted man rode past; a Colour waved. Soldiers were sit- 
ting on the pavement, some sleeping on packs of straw, othen 
checking the contents of their knapsacks. 

Judith, who had been leaning forward in the carriage, in- 
tent upon the scen^ fumed suddenly towards Worth, ‘.‘iei 
us get out!” ,, 

“Do you care to? You are not too tired?” 

“No. I want to see.” 

He opened die door and stepped down on to the cobbles, 
and turned to give his hand to her. She stood beside him 
while he spoke with the coachman, and then took his arm. 
They made tiieir way slowly across the Place. No one paid 
any heed to them; occasionally a soldier brushed past diem, 
or they had to draw aside to allow a wagon to go by, or to 
pick their way through a tangle of ropes, canteens, com-sacks, 
bill-hooks, nose-bags, and all the paraphernalia of an army on 
the move. 

They reached the farther side of the Place at length, and 
stood for some time watching order grow out of the confusion- 
Regiments were forming one after the other, and marching 
down the Rue de Namur towards the Namur Gate, The 
steady tramp of boots made an undercurrent of sound aud- , 
ibie dirough the shrill blare of the trumpets and the ceaseless 
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beat of the drums. Some of the men sang ; some whistled; the 
riflemen began to form upj and a voice from their ranks 
shouted: “The first in the field and the last out of it: the 
bloody. Fighting Ninety-fifth!” A roar went up; hundreds 
of voices chanted the slogan. Indifferent-eyed Fl emis h 
women, driving market-carts full of vegetables into Brussels 
ftom the neighbouring countryside, stared incuriously; an 
order rang out; another regiment moved forward. 

Once Worth bent over Judith, asking; “Are you not died? 
Shall we go home?” 

She shook her head. 

At four o’clock the sun was shining. In the Park, the pipes 
were playing Hielatid Laddie. The sound of them drew nearer, 
the tread of feet grew to a rhythmic thunder. The Highland 
Brigade came marching through the Place in the first rays of 
the sunlight, pipe-majors strutting ahead, ribbons fluttering 
from the bagpipes, huge fur headdresses nodding, and kilts 
swinging. 

“Were they some of these men who danced for us tom'ght?” 
Judith asked, recognizing a tartan. 

“Yes.” 

She was silent, watching them pass through the Place and 
out of sight. When the music of the pipes was faint in the 
distance, she said, with a sigh: “Let us go home now, Julian. 
I shall remember this night as long as I live, I think.” 


CHAPTER 18 

By eight o’clock in the morning the last of the regiments had 
marched out of Brussels. A little later the Duke followed, ac- 
companied by his staff, and a profound silence descended oa 
the city. -Ju^th had fallen asleep some hours before, 
the sound of the trumpets and the tread of many feer ^ 
ears. When she awoke the morning was consideK^h' ad- 
vanced. Her first feeling was of surprise to ^ 
quiet, for the shouting and the drumming and ^ 
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had seemed to lun through her dreams. She .got up, and 
looked out,between the blinds upon a sun-baked street. A cat 
curled on the steps of a house opposite was the only living 
thing in sight. No uniforms swaggered down the street, no 
ladies in muslins and chip hats floated along to pay their 
morning calls or to promenade in the Park. 

She dressed, and went down to the salon on the first floor. 
Worth had gone out, but he came in presently with the news- 
papers. It was being reported in the cafes that the Duke.had 
ridden out in high spirits, saying that Blucher would most 
likely have settled the business himself by that time and that 
he would probably be back in Brussels for dinner. The 
general opinion seemed to be that no action would be fought 
that day. It was thought that the bulk of the British troops 
could not be brought up in time. Judith did not know 
whether to be glad or sorry; the suspense would be as hard 
to bear as the sound of cannon, she thought. 

“Quite a number of people are leaving for Antwerp,” 
Worth observed. “Lady Fitzroy has gone, and I met De 
Lanccy just before he went oS to join the Army, who told me 
he had prevailed upon that poor young wife of his to go. 
He paused, but she made no comment. He smiled. 

'Well, Judith?” 

''' “ You would not wish to go if / were not here.” 

“Very true, but that can hardly be said to have a bearing on 
the case.” 

“I don’t want to lun away, if you think it would not be 
vnrong in me to stay. I hope you don’t mean to talk to me of 
defeat, for I tvon’t listen if you do.” 

"Like you. I’m of a sanguine disposition. But young 
Julian's nurse beat us both in that respect. She has taken him 
out into the Park for an airing, and the only emotion roused 
in her breast by all the racket that went on during the night 
was a strong indignation at having a child’s rest disturbed.” 

“Ah, she is a phlegmatic Scot! I have no fear of her losing 
her head.” 

They were interrupted by the butler’s coming into the, 
room with the announcement that Lady Barbara rhiH f. was 
below and wished to speak to the Earl. 
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Judith was astounded. • She had not thought that after their 
encoiinter on the previous night Lady Barbara would dare to 
accost her again, let alone call at her residence. She looked 
at Worth, but he merely raised his eyebrows, and said: “Well, 
I am at home, and perfectly ready to receive visitors. I don’t 
understand why they are left in the hall. Beg her ladyship to 
come up.” 

'‘Yes, my lord,” said the butler, his bosom swelling at the 
reproof. “I should have done so in the first place but that 
her ladyship desired me to carry the message.” 

He withdrew, stately and outraged. The door had scarcely 
shut behind him when Judith’s feelings got the bener of her. 
She exclaimed: “I wish you had sent her about her business! 
I do not see why I should be obliged to receive her in my 
house! And that you should be willing to do so gives me a 
very poor opinion of your loyalty to Qiarles !” 

“I cannot think that Charles would thank me for turning 
Lady Barbara away from my door,” he replied. 

There was no time for more; the butler opened the door 
and announced Barbara; and she came into the room with her 
long, mannish stride. 

Judith rose, but before she had time to speak she was fore- 
stalled. 

“I didn’t mean to force myself into your presence,” Bar- 
bara said. “I am sorry. My business is with your husband.” 
She paused, and a wintry, rueful smile flashed across her face. 
“Oh, the devil! My curst tongue again! Don’t look so stiff: 

I have not come to wreck yowr marriage.” This was said with 
a good deal of bitterness. She forced herself to spealt more 
h'ghdy, and added, looking in her clear way at Worth: “I 
couldn’t, could I? You at least liave never succumbed to my 
famous charms.” 

“No, never,” he replied imperturbably. “Will you not sit 
down?” 

. “No; I do not mean to stay above a minute. The case is 
that I am in tlie devil of a quandary over my horses. Would 
you be so obliging as to house them for me in your stables? 
There is die pair I drive in my phaeton, and my marc as well.” 

“Willingly,” he said. “But— forgive me— why?” 



"My brother and his wife are leaving Brussels this mom-, 
ing. They are gone by this time, I daresay. The house in the 
Rue Ducale is given up. My own groom is not to be trusted 
alone, and I do not cate to stable the horses at the hdtel. They^ 
tell me there is already such a demand for horses to carry 
people to Antwerp that by nightfall it will be a case of stealing 
what can’t be hired.” 

“Lord and Lady Vidal gone!” Judith exclaimed, surprised 
into breaking her silence. 

“Oh yes !” Barbara replied indifferently, “Gussie has been 
in one of her confounded takings ever since the news was 
brought in last night, and Vidal is very little better.” 

“But you do not mean to remain here alone, surely?” 

“Why not?” 

“It is not fit!” 

“Ah, you doubt the propriety of it ! I don’t care for that.” 
Her mouth quivered, but she controlled it. Judith noticed 
that she had twisted the end of her scarf tightly between her 
fingers and was gripping it so hard that her gloves seemed in 
danger of splitting. “Bodi my brothers are engaged in this 
war,” she said. "And Charles.” 

“I had not supposed that Charles’s fate was any longer a 
concern of yours,” Judith said. 

“I am aware of t^t. But it is my concern, nevertheless.” 
She stared at Judith with haunted eyes. “Perhaps I may 
never see him again. But if he comes back I shall be here.” 
She drew a sobbing breath, and continued in a hard voice: 
“That, however, is my affair. Lord W'orth, you are very 
obliging. My groom shall bring the horses round during the 
course of the day. Goodbye!” She held out her hand, but 

drew it back, flushing a little. “Oh ! You would rather 

not shake hands with me, I daresay !” 

“I have not the least objection to shaking hands with you,” 
he replied, “But I should be grateful to you if you could con- 
trive to stop being foolish. Now sit down and try to believe 
that your differences with my brother leave me supremely 
indifferent.” 

She smiled faintly, and after a brief hesitation sat down in 
the chair by the table. “Well, what now?” she asked, 
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“Are you staying with friends? May I have your direc- 
tion?” 

“I am at the Hotel de Belle Vue.” 

“Indeed! Alone?” 

“Yes, alone, if you discount my maid.” 

“It will not do,” he said. “If you mean to remain in Brus- 
sels you must stay here.” 

She looked at iin rather blankly. “You must be mad !” 

“I am quite sane, I assure you. It can never be thought de- 
sirable for a yoimg and improtected female to be staying in a 
public hotel. In a foreign capital, and in such unsetded times 
as these, it would be the height of folly.” 

She gave a short laugh. “My dear man, you forget that I 
am not an inexperienced miss Just out of the schoolroom! 

I am a widow, and if it comes to folly, why, I make a practice 
of behaving foolishly!” 

“Just so, but that is no reason why you should not mend 
your wa}^.” 

She got up. “This is to no purpose. It is unthinkable that I 
should stay in your house. You are e.xtremcly kind, but ” 

“Not at all,” he interrupted. “I am merely protecting my- 
self from the very just anger I am persuaded my brotlicr 
would feel were he to find you putting up at an hotel when he 
returns to Brussels.” 

She said unsteadily: “Please ! We will not speak of 

Charles. You don’t wish me to make a fool of myself, I 
imagine.” 

He did not answer; he was looking at Judith. She was 
obliged to recognize the propriety of his invitation. She did 
not like it, but good breeding compelled her to say: “My hus- 
band is right. I will have a room prepared at once. Lady Bar- 
bara. I hope you will not find it very disagreeable: we shall 
do our best to make your stay comfortable.” 

“Thank you. It is not I who would find such a visit dis- 
agreeable. You dislike me cordially; I do not blame you. I 
dislike myself,” 

Judith coloured, and replied in a cool voice: “I have not 
always done so. There have been times when I have liked 
you very well.” 


“You hated me for wbat I did to Charles;” 

“Yes” 

"O God, if I could undo— if I could have it back, all this 
past month! It is xiseless! I behaved like the devil I a®* 
That wretched quarrel! The very knowledge that I was m 
the wrong drove me to worse conduct! I have never b^a 
answerable to anyone for my misdeeds : there is a fiendish 

quality in me tlmt revolts at the veriest hint of but how 

should you tmderstand? It is not worthy of being under- 
stood!” 

She covered her face with her hands. Worth walked across 
the room to the door, and went out. 

Judith said in a kinder tone: “I do understand in part. I 
was not always so docile as you think me. But Charles I There 
is such a sweetness of temper, such nobility of mind-^ — 

“Stop!” Barbara cried fiercely. “Do you think I don’t 
know it? I knew it when he first came up to me, and I looked 
into his eyes, and loved him. I knew myself to be unworthy ! 
The only thing I did that I am not ashamed ofnowwarto'try " 
not to let him persuade me into becoming engaged to him. 
That impulse was the noblest I have ever felt. But he would 
not believe me when I told him what I was like. Though I 
knew I should not, I yielded. I wanted him, and all my life 
I have taken what I wanted, without thought or compunc- 
tion i” She gave a AvUd laugh. “You despise me, but you 
should also pity me, for I have enough heart to wish I had 
more.” 

“I do pity you,” Judith said, considerably moved. “But 
having yielded ” 

“Yes! Having yielded, why could I not submit? I do not 
know, unless it be that from ^e day I married Jasper Childe 
I swore I would never do so, never allow myself to be pos- 
sessed, or governed, or even guided. Don’t misunderstand 
me! I am not trying to find excuses for myself. The fault lies 
deeper : it is in my curst nature !” 

“I have sometimes thought,” Judith said, after a short 
pause, “that the circumstances of your engagement made it 
pardcukrly trying for you. In this litde town we are obliged 
to live in a crowded circle from which there can be no escape. 
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One s every action is remarked, and discussed. It is as ihoo' 
your engagement to Charles was acted upon a sra^e in a 
the gl^e of foothghts, for the amusement of your^cquaii 

t3llC6S, 

‘ Oh, if you but knew!” Barbara exclaimed. “You do, i 
part, realize the evils of my situadon but you caimot knoi 
what a demon was roused in me by finding myself the objet 
of every form of cheap wit on the one hand, and of bem‘^-i 
approval upon theother ! Itu-as said that Ihadmetmvmatdi 
that I was tamed at last, that I should soon settle down to ■ 
life of humdrum propriety! You would have had the stren-d 
to disregard such nonsense: I had not. When I w-as v\^d 
Charles it did not signify. Every annoyance was forgotter 
m his presence; even my damnable restlessness left me. Bui 
he was busy; he could not be always at my side; and when he 
was away from me I was bored. If he had married me when 1 
begged him to! But no! It would not have answered. There 
must still have been temptation.” 

“Yes, I am very sensible of that. You are so much ad- 
mired; it must have been hard indeed to give up your' ” 

She hesitated. 

“My flirtations,” said Barbara, with a melancholy smile. 
“It was hard. You know that I did not give them up. When 
I look back upon the past month it is with loathing, believe 
me! It was as though I was swept into a whirlpool! I could 
not be stih.” 

“Oh, do not speak of it! I myself have been conscious of 
what you describe. There has been no time for reflection, no 
time for anything but pleasure! It was as though we were all 
a little mad. But I believe Charles understood how it was. 
He said once to me that the life we were leading was ruinous. 

It was very true ! I do not deny that your wildness made him 
anxious; indeed, I have blamed you bitterly for it. But afl 
that was nothing!” 

“You are thinking of my having made your brother Mi: 
love with me. It was very bad of me.” 

“The provocation was severe. I honoured you fbrosasr 
up to Harriet so handsomely that day. There 
disc for her behaviour. It vexed me when you 
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to you at the Richmond’s party, but I did not blame you en-, 
tiiely. But afterwards! How could you have let it go o 
Forgive me! I did not mean to advert to this subject. It l 
over, and should be forgotten. I do not know what passe 
between you and Charles.” 

“Everything of the most damnable on my part!” Barbara 

said. ' , 

“I daresay you might lose your temper. But your conduct 
since- that night! You left nothing undone that could hurt 

him.” . 

“Nothing!” Barbara said. “Nothing that could drive him 
marl enough to come back to me! I would not go to him; he. 
was to come to me — ^upon my own terms! Folly! He would 
not do it, nor did I tvish him to. The news that war had 
broken out brought me to my senses. There was no room 
then for pride. Even if his affections had been turned in an- 
other direction — ^but I could not believe it could be so, for 
mirif* -were unaltered! He turned from me in the ballroom, 

but I thought I saw, in his eyes, a look ” Her voice was 

suspended^ she struggled to regain her composure, and after a 
moment continued; “1 tried to find hiiiiu'NotHiiJg-si^IuSS^" 
but that I should see him before he went away. But he had 
gone. Perhaps I shall never see him again.” 

She ended in a tone of such dejection that Judith was im- 
pelled to say, with more cheerfulness than she felt; “We shall 
not think of that, if you please! Recollect that his employ- 
ment on the Duke’s staff is to his advantage. He will not be 
in the line. Why, how absurd this is! He has survived too 
many enga^gements for us to have the least reason to suppose 
that he will not survive this one. Indeed, all the Duke’s 
aides-de-camp have been with him for a long time now. 
Depend upon it, they will come riding back in the best of 
health and spirits. Meanwhile, I do earnestly beg of you to 
remain with us!” 

“Thank you. I will do so, and try not to disgrace you. You 
won’t be plagued with me too much, I hope. 1 shall be busy. 
Indeed, I ought not to be here now. I have promised to go to 
Aladame de Ribaucourt’s. She has made herself responsible 
for the preparations for the wounded, and needs help.” 
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“Ohj that is the very thing!” Judith cried. “To be able to 
DS of use! Stay till I fetch my bonnet and gloves! I would 
like, of all things, to go along with you.” 

A few minutes later they left the house together, and set out 
Dn foot for their destination. They met few acquaintances on 
he way; streets which the day before had been full of officers 
ind ladies were now only lined with the tilt-carts designed 
for the transport of the woimded, and with baggage-wagons, 
in perfect order, ready to move off at a moment’s notice. 
Flemish drivers were dozing in the carts; a few sentinels were 
posted to guard the wagons. The Place Royale, strangely 
quiet after the confusion of the night, had been cleared of all 
the litter of equipment. There were more wagons and carts 
there, with a little crowd of citizens standing about, silently 
staring at them. Horses were picketed in the Park, but a fair 
number of people were strolling about there, much as usual, 
except for the gravity of their countenances and the lowered 
tones of their voices. 

At the Comtesse de Ribaucourt’s all was bustle and busi- 
ness. Many of Judith’s friends were there, scraping lint and 
preparing cherry-water. 

The feeling of being able to do something which would be of 
use in this crisis did much to relieve the oppression of every- 
one’s spirits. Dr Briigmans, the Inspector-General of Health, 
came in at noon for a few moments, and told of the tents to 
be erected at the Namur and Louvain Gates for the accom- 
modation of the wounded. Various equipments were needed 
for them, in particular blankets and pillows. Judith w illin gly 
imdertook the responsibility of procuring all that could be 
had from her numerous acquaintances in the town, and lost 
no time in setting out on a house-to-house visitation. 

The hours sped by; she was astonished on returning to 
Madame RibaucourPs to find that it was already three 
o’clock; she was conscious neither of fatigue nor of hunger. 
She sat down at a table to transcribe the list of equipments she 
had cajoled from her friends, but was arrested in the middle 
of this task by a sound that made her look up quickly, her pen 
held in mid-air. 

All conversation was stopped short; every head was raised. 

om 


You won’t blab it about the town, but the fact is Boney took ., 
us by surprise, and if Ney had pushed on last night, or even 
this morning, there’s no saying what might npt have hap- 
pened. Prince Bernhard had only a battalion of Nassauers 
and one horse battery at Quatre-Bras.” He gave. a chuckle. 
“We can guess why Ney didn’t, of course. The French know 
the prick the Duke has of concealing the better part of his 
troops from sight.. No doubt. Ney was afraid he’d come up 
against the whole Army, and dared not risk an attack wthout 
more infantry. But God knows why he delayed so long to- 
day! They say the French weren’t even under arms at ten 
o’clock this morning. We arrived at half-past to find Orange 
there with two of his divisions, and nothing of a force in front 
of him. Charles arrived from Ath a little while after — still in 
his ball dress ! He had no time to waste changing it last nightj 
so there he is, in all. his splendour. However, he is not the 
only one. Where was I?” 

“You had arrived at Quatre-Bras to find no very startling 
force opposing you.” 

“Oh yes ! Well, so it was. The Duke inspected the positionj 
saw that Ney was making no move, and rode over with Gor- 
. don and Miiffiing to confer with old Bliicher, at Ligny.” 

“We have not joined the Prussians, then?” 

“Oh lord, no 1 They’re seven miles to the east of us, and 
pretty badly placed, too. I don’t know how it has gone with 
them: they’ve been engaged all day against Boney himself 
but we’ve had no news. It appears that General Bourmonl 
deserted to Bliicher with all his staff yesterday morning, but 
the old man would have nothing to do with him! I haven’t 
heard of any other desertions. As for the Prussians today, 
Gordon told me Bliicher had his men exposed on the slope oi 
the hill, and that the Duke told Hardinge pretty bluntly that 
he thought they would be damnably mauled. I daresay they 
have been. Gneisenau was anxious for the Duke to move to 
' his support, which, I imderstand from Gordon, he said he 
would do, if he were not attacked himself. But we were at- 
tacked, and there was no question of going to help the Prus- 
sians. By the time the Duke got back to our position, some- 
where benveen two and three in the afternoon, the French 
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jumped up. “I must get back. You’ll be heariug more news, 
I dar^ay : someone is sure to be sent in. Goodbye^ — don’t be 
alarmed! All’s well, you know.” , - 

He hurried away, and not long after he had gone the nosse 
of the firing, which had sounded closer in the stilln^s of the 
evening, grew more desultory, and by ten o’clock had ceased. 
Worth came in, saying that the population of Brussels was 
still wandering about the ramparts and the Park. Grrat 
anxiety was being felt on all sides to know the result of dts 
action. No news had as yet come in; some stout-hearted per- 
sons were maintaining that the Allies must have held then 
ground; others, in a state of growing uneasiness, were pre- 
paring to remove instantly to Antwerp. 

The ladies gave him an account of Canning’s visit, recaUinj 
as well as they were able his description of the battlefield 
Worth listened intently, exclaiming when Barbara spoke o: 
the arrival of the Brunswick and Nassau contingent: “Ther 
none of our cavalry are engaged!” 

“No. Colonel Canning mentioned only General Picton’s 
division.” 

He looked serious, and said briefly: "It is an ill-managec 
business!” 

“The Colonel said the French had taken us by surprise.’' 

“It may well have been so. From what De Lancey told mt 
this morning, it is plain that Wellington, as late as then, wa; 
expecting the attack to be directed on his right. Do you saj 
the Prussians have also been engaged?” 

“Yes, at Ligny, but he could not tell us how the day hac 
gone with them. He said Napoleon himself was opposed tc 
them.” 

“I would not give a penny for their chances of success !” he 
said. “The question will be, can Wellington maintain his 
communications with Bliicher? It is plain Bonaparte has 
struck this blow in the endeavour to get between our forces. 
By God, it should be a lesson to those who have been saying 
■ ■ he had lost his old genius ! It is masterly ! The rapidity of his 
mMch from Paris, his strategy in launching the attack at our 
point of junction with Bliicher — is something quite in his 
old style: one c anno t but admire him ! If he can succeed in 
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defeating the Prussians, and Ney in carrying our position, it 
till be a serious business,” He observed Judith’s pallor, and 
hopped his hand on her shoulder, saying more quietly: 
‘There is no need for alarm. If the day has gone against us 
ve are bound to hear of it in time for me to drive you and 
he boy to safety. I have given orders in the stables : you need 
3e under no apprehension.” 

Barbara, who had walked over to the window, turned, and 
said in her lively way: “Confound you, are you one of the 
aroakers? I’ll tell you what: I have a very good mind to put 
my horses up for sale, and so bum my boats !” 

“I admire your spirit,” he said, with a slight smile. 

“You need not,” she replied. “I have merely a shocking 
love of excitement. Consider! In spite of all my adventures 
I was never till now in danger of falling into the hands of the 
French. It is something quite out of Ae common way, and 
therefore enchanting!” 

Judith was obliged to smile at her nonsense, but said pro- 
testingly: “How can you talk so?” 

“The devil! How else should I talk? You know, if the 
French should come I 6ncy we s hall make a hit with them. 
There is no denying that we are a handsome pair. Neither 
of us, I am persuaded, need look lower than a Marshal at the 
very least.” 

Such raillery, though it might bring a blush to Judith’s 
cheeks, had the effect of relieving the oppression of her 
spirits. Nothing more was said of the chances of defeat, and 
presently Worth went out again to see if any further news had 
arrived from Quatre-Bras, 

He came back a little after eleven, and found that Judith 
and Barbara were stiU up. “I called at Creeve 5 r’s,” he said. 

Hamilton had been in during the evening on an errand for 
General Bames, and of course dropped in on Creevey, to see 
Miss Ord. The result was still imcertain when he left the 
field, but Creevey got the impression from him that it was 
going in our favour. Charles was safe when he left the field: ’ 
he saw him trying to rally the Belgians, who had had enough, 
just as he came away. Hamilton reports them as having done 
well at the start, but they won’t stand like oiu: own men. The 
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worst, so far, is that the Duke of Brunswick, has fallen. He 
was killed by a ball passing through his hand' to his heart, 
Hamilton did not mention many of the casualties. The 
Highlanders have suffered most. Fassiefem and Macara have 
both fallen; young Hay has gone, too; but I heard of no one 
else whom we know.” 

“Hay!” Barbara lifted her hand to shade her eyes for £ 
moment. “That boy! Ah, how wanton, how damnable 
But go on ! If Hay was present, Maitland’s brigade must hav« 
come up. Could you get no news of Harry?” 

“No; Creevey was positive Hamilton mentioned only Hay 
and one other, whose name I forget.” 

Judith said*. “Depend upon it, he would have told M 
Creevey had your brother been killed.” 

“He might not know. But never mind that! What elsi 
could you discover. Lord Worth? Shall we hold our groimd?’ 

“1 see no reason why we should not. It appears that rein 
forcements have been arriving ever since five o’clock. Th 
most serious part of the business is that we have no cavalr 
there worth mentioning. The infantry has done magnifi 
cently, however: Hamilton told Creevey that nothing coul< 
equal their endurance. Only their steadiness under the on 
slaughts of Kellermann’s cuirassiers saved the day for us a 
one point. The Belgian and Brunswick cavalry were scat 
tered; our whole position was completely mmed, and migh 
have been carried but for the Highlanders — I think he sail 
the 92nd, but I might mistake. The Duke directed them u 
person, charging them not to fire until he gave the word 
They obeyed him implicitly, though he allowed the cuiras- 
siers to come within diirty paces before giving the order fo: 
a volley. The attack was completely repulsed, Kellermani 
drawing off in a good deal of disorder. Hamilton seems t( 
have been full of enthusiasm for the Duke’s coolness. I 
appears he has been everywhere at once, exposing himself it 
the most reckless fashion.” 

“Surely he should not do so!” 

So I think, but you will not get his officers to agree. Even 
those who dislike him will tell you that the sight of his long 
nose among them does more to steady the troops than the 
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By the time Worth returned, the household was quiet, and 
Barbara had gone back into the salon with Judith, who had 
temtwranly forgotten her own fears in amusement at her 
guesrs ruthless methods. 

Worth brought reassuring tidings. The noise they had 
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there were some who thought the cessation of all gun — 
ominous, there were others who considered it to be a sui 
sign that all niust be well. 

Judith and Barbara again went to the Comtesse de Ribav 
court’s. On entering the house Judith encountered Georgiar 
Lennoxj who came up to her with a white face and tremblin^ . 
lips, trying to speak calmly on some matter, of a consignment 
of blankets. She was scarcely able to control her voice, and 
broke off to say: “Forgive me, this is foolish! Only it is so 
dreadful — don’t seem able to stop crying,” 

Judith took her hand, saying with a good deal of concern: 
“Oh, my poor child! Yoiur brothers ?” 

“Oh no, no!” Georgiana replied quickly. “But Hay has 
been killed!” She made an effort to control herself. “He was 
almost like one of my brothers. It is stupid — I know he 
would not care for that, but I can’t get it out of my head how 
cross I was with him for being so glad to be going into ac- 
tion.” She tried to smile. “I scolded him. I wouldn’t dance 
with Mm any more, and then I never saw him again. He went 
away so excited, and now he’s been killed, and I didn’t even 
say goodbye to him.” 

Judith could only press her hand. Georgiana said rather 
ti^tly: “I can’t believe he’s dead, you know. He said; 
‘Georgy! We’re going to war! Was there ever anything so 
. splendid?’ And I was cross.” 

“Dearest Georgy, you musm’t think of that. I am sure 
he did not.” 

“Oh no! I know I’m being silly. Only I wish I had not 
scolded him.” She brushed her hand across her eyes. “He 
was General Maitland’s aide-de-camp, you know. Now that 
he has been killed WUliam feels that he must rejoin Maitland, 
and he is not fit to do so.” 

“Your brother ! Oh, he cannot do so. His arm is still in a 
- sling, and he looks so ill!” 

“That is what Mama feels, but my father agrees that it is 
Williain’s duty to go to General Maitland. I do not know 
what will come of it.” Her lips quivered again; she said in- 
consequently ; “Do you remember how beautifully the High- 
landers danced at our ball? They are all dead.” 
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“Oh, hush, my dear, don’t think of such things! Not 
all!” ' o 

“Most of them. They were cut to pieces by the cuirassiers. 
They say the losses in the Highland brigade are terrible.” 

Judith could not speak. She had seen the Highlanders 
march out of Brussels in the first sunlight, striding to war to 
the music of their own fifes, and the memory of that proud 
march brought a lump into her throat. She pressed Georgi- 
ana’s hand again, and released it, turning away to hide the 
sudden rush of tears to her own eyes. 

She and Barbara returned home a^ little after noon, to find 
that Worth had just come back from visiting Sir Charles 
Smart. He was able to tell them that an aide-de-camp had 
ridden in during the morning, having left the field at 4.0 am. 
He reported that after a very sanguinary battle the Allied 
Army had remained in possession of the ground. Towards 
the close of the action the cavalry had come up, having been 
delayed by mistaken orders. It had not been engaged on the 
16th, but would certainly be in the thick of it today, if the 
French attack were renewed, as the Duke was confident it 
would be. 

The ladies had hardly taken off their hats when the sound 
of cheering reached the house; they ran out to the end of the 
street, where a crowd had collected, and W'ere in time to see 
a number of French prisoners being marched under guard 
towards the barracks of Petit Chateau. 


But the heartening effect of this sight was not of long dura- 
tion. The next news that reached Brussels was that the 


Prussians had been defeated at Ligny, and were in full re- 
treat. The intelligence brought a fresh feeling of dismay, 
which was made the more profoimd by the arrival, a little 
later, of the first wagon-loads of wounded. In a short time 
the streets’ were full of the most pitiable sights. Men who 
were able to walk had dragged themselves to Brussels on foot 
all through ihe night, some managing to reach the town, 
^y coUapsmg on the way, and dying by the roadside from 

, the effects of their wounds. 

Except among those whom panic had rendered incapable 
y rational action, the arrivd of the wounded made people 



forget their own alarms in the more pressing need to do what 
they could to alleviate the sufferings of the soldiers. Ladies 
who had never encountered more unnerving sights thm a 
pricked finger or the graze on a child’s knee, went out into 
the streets with flasks of brandy and water, and the shreds of 
petticoats tom up to provide bandages; and stayed until they 
dropped from fatigue, stanching the blood that oozed from 
ghasdy wotinds; providing men who were dying on the pave- 
ments with water to bring relief to their last moments; roll- 
ing blankets to form pillows for heads that lolled on the 
cobbles; collecting straw to make beds for those who, unable 
to reach their own billets, had sunk down on the road; and 
accepting sad, last tokens from dying men who thought of 
wives, and mothers, and sweethearts at home, and handed to 
them a ring, a crumpled diary, or a laboriously scrawled letter. 

Judith and Barbara were among the first to engage on this 
work. Neither had ever come into anything but the most 
remote contact with the results of war; Judith was turned 
sick by the sight of blood congealed over ugly contusions, 
of the scraps of gold lace embedded in gaping wounds, of 
dusty rags twisted roimd shattered joints, and of grey, pain- 
racked faces lying upturned upon the pavement at her feet. 
There was so little that could be accomplished by inexpert 
hands; the patient gratitude for a few sips of water of men 
whose injuries were beyond her power to alleviate brought 
the tears to her eyes. She brushed them away, spoke sooth- 
ing words to a boy crumpled on the steps of a house, and 
sobbing dryly, with his head against the railings ; bound fresh 
linen round a case-shot wound; spent all the Hungary Water 
she owned in reviving men who had covered the wear}' miles 
from Quatre-Bras only to fall exhausted in the gutters of 
Brussels, 

Occasionally she caught sight of Barbara, her flowered 
muslin dusty round the hem with brushing the cobbles, and 
a red stain on her skirt where an injured head had lain in her 
lap. Once they met but neither spoke of the horrors around 
them. Barbara said briefly : “Fm going for more water. The 
chemists have opened their shops and will supply whatever 
is needed.” 
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“For God’s sake, take my purse and get me more lint — 
as much of it as you can procure!” Judith said, on her knees 
beside a lanky Highlander, who was sitting against the wall 
with his head dropped on his shoulder. 

“No need; they are charging nothing,” Barbara replied. 
“I’ll get it.” 

She passed on, making her way swiftly down the street. A 
figure in a scarlet coat lay across the pavement; she bent over 
it, saying gently: “Where are you hurt? Will you let me help 
you?” Then she saw that the man was dead, and straightened 
herself, feeling her knees shaking, and nausea rising in her 
throat. She choked it down, "and walked on._ A Highlander, 
limping along the road, with a bandage roimd his head and 
one arm pinned up by the sleeve across his breast, grinned 
weakly at her. She stopped, and offered him the little water 
that remained in her flask. He shook his head: “Na, na, I’m 
awa’ to my billet. I shall do verra weel, ma’am.” 

“Are you badly hurt? Will you lean on my shoulder?” 

“Och, I got a wee skelp wi’ a bit of a shell, that’s all. Gi’e 
your watter to the puir red-coat yonder; are aye well 
respected in this toon! We ha’ but to show our petticoat, 
as they ca’ it, and the Belgians will ay gi’e us what we 
need!” 

She smiled at the twinkle of humour in his eye, but said: 
“You’ve hurt your leg. Take my arm, and don’t be afraid 
to lean on me.” 

He thanked her, and accepted the help. She asked him 
how the day had gone, and he replied, gasping a little from 
the pain of walldng; “It’s a bluidy business, and there’s no 
saying what may be the end on’t. Oor regiment was nigh 
dean swept off, and oor Colonel kilt as I cam’ awa’. But I 
door all’s weel.” 

She supported him to the end of the street, but was re- 
lieved of her charge there by a burgher in a sad-coloured suit 
of broadcloth, who darted up with exclamations of solidtud^ 
and cries to his wife to come at once to the assistance oV'notre 
brave ^cossais.” He turned out to be the owner of the High- 
lander’s billet, and it was plain that Barbara could relinquish 
the wounded man to his care v/ithout misgiving. He was 
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borne off between the burgher and his comfortable wife, 
throwing a nod and a wink over his shoulder to Barbaraj and 
she hurried on to fight her way into the crowded chemist’s 
shop. 

Nothing could have exceeded the humanity of the citizens. 
There was hardly a house in the town whose doors were not 
thrown open to the wounded, whether Dutch, or Belgian, 
German, Scotch or English. The Belgian doctors were work- 
ing in their shirt-sleeves with the sweat dripping off their 
bodies; children, who stared with uncomprehending, vaguely 
shocked eyes, were bidden by their brisk, shrill mothers to 
hold umbrellas over men huddled groaning on the pavement 
under the scorching sun; stout burgomasters and grim gen- 
darmes were busy clearing the wounded off the streets, carry- 
ing those who could not walk into neighbouring houses, and 
directing others widi more superficial injuries to places of 
shelter. Sisters of Mercy were moving about, tltcir black robes 
and great starched white head-dresses in odd contrast to the 
frivolous chip hats and delicate muslin dresses of ladies of 
fasliion who had forgotten their complc.xions and tlieir nerves, 
and in all the heat of the noonday sun, and the stench of 
blood, and dirt, and human sweat, toiled as their scullery- 
maids had never done. 

In one short hour Judith felt her senses to have become 
numb; die nausea that she bad first felt liad left her; in dze 
urgent need to give help there was no time for personal 
shrinking. A Belgian donor, knceh'ng beside an infantry- 
man on a truss of straw in the road, had called to her to aid 
him; he had told her to hold a man’s leg while he dug out a 
musket-ball from his knee, and roughly bound up the wound. 
He spoke to her brusquely, and she obeyed him without 
flinching, A few minutes later she was herself slitting up a 
coat-slceve, and binding lint round a flesh-woimd that 
ordinarily would have turned her sick. 

At about half past nvo, when the news came from the 
Namur and Louvain Gates that the promised tents were at 
last ready for the wounded, the sky became suddenly over- 
cast. The relief ftom the sun’s glare was felt by everyone, 
but in a few minutes the fear of a storm was making it neces- 
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sary to get all who could be moved under shelter. The black- 
ness overhead was presendy shot through with a fork of 
lightning; almost simultaneously the thunder crashed across 
the sky, rolling and reverberating in an ominous rumble that 
died away only an instant before a second flash, and a second 
clap broke out. By three o’clock the lightning seemed con- 
tinuous, and the thunder so deafening that the fear of the 
elements overcame in nearly every breast the lesser fear of a 
French advance. The lurid light, the flickering flashes in a 
cloud like a huge pall, the clatter in the sky as of a giant’s 
crockery being smashed, made even the boldest quail, and 
sent many flying to their homes. Rain began to fall in 
torrents; in a few minutes the gutters were rushing rivers, 
and those still out in the streets were soaked to the skin. 
Rain bounced on the cobbles, and poured off the steep, 
gabled roofs; it took the starch out of the nuns’ stiff caps, 
made the pale muslins cling to their owners’ bodies, and 
turned modish straw hats into sodden wrecks. 

Barbara, helping a man with a shattered ankle to hop up 
the steps into a house already containing two wounded Bel- 
gians, felt her shoulder touched, and looked round to find 
Worth behind her. Hewas drenched, anddishevelled;hesaid 
curtly: “I’ll take him. Go home now.” 

“Your wife?” she said, her voice hus]^ with farigue. 

“I’ve sent her home. You have done enough. Go back 
now.” 

She nodded, for she was indeed so e.thausted that her head 
felt fight, and it was an effort to move her limbs. Worth 
slipped his arm roimd the young Scot she had been support- 
ing, and she clung to the railings for a moment to get her 
breath. 

When she reached home she found that Judith had arrived 
a fev/ moments before her, and had already gone up to strip 
off her wet and soiled garments. She came out of her b^- 
room in a wrapper as Barbara reached the top of the stairs. 
“Barbara!” she said. “Thank God you have come in! 
how wet you are! I’ll send my woman to you immediate 
Yours is in hysterics.” 

A weary smile touched Barbara’s lips. “The confoun^ 
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wench hasn’t ceased having hysterics since the guns were first 
heard. Is there any news?” 

“I don’t think so. I’ve had no time to asl:. But don’t 
stand there in those wet clothes!” 

“Indecent, aren’t they?” said Barbara, with the ghost of a • 
chuckle. 

“Shocking, but I’m thinking of the cold you will take. I’ve 
ordered coffee to be sent up to the salon. Do hurry!” 

Twenty minutes later they confronted one another across 
a table laid out with cakes and coffee. Juditli lifted tltc silver 
pot, and found tliat her hand, which had been so steady, was 
shaking. She managed to pour out the coffee, and handed the 
cup to Barbara, saying: “I’m sorry. I’ve spilled a little in 
tlic saucer. You must be very hungry ; eat one of those cakes.” 

Barbara took one, raised it to her mouth, and then put it 
down. “I don’t think I can,” she said in ratlicr a strained 
voice. “I beg your pardon, but I feel quite damnably sick. 
Or faint — I’m not sure which.” 

Judith jumped up. “No, no, you are not going to faint, 
and if you are sick. I’ll never forgive you! Wait, I’ll get my 
smelling-salts dirc^y!” Shestopped, andsaid: “No. I for- 
got. 1 gave them to that boy whose car had been shot off. 

He oh God, Bab, don’t, don’t !” Wiili the tears pouring 

down her own face she flung her arms round Barbara, who 
had broken into a fit of gasping sobs. 

They clung together for a few moments, their torn nerves 
finding relief in this burst of weeping. But presendy each 
made an effort towards self-control; the sobs were resolutely 
swallowed, and two noses defiantly blown. 

“The devil !” Barbara said faindy. “Where’s that coffee?” 

They smiled misuly at each odier. “We’re tired,” said 
Judith. “Crj-ing Uke a couple of vapourish idiots !” 

Her teeth chattered on the rim of her cup, but she gulped 
down a little of the coffee and felt better. Outside, the- 
thunder still crashed and rumbled, and the rain streamed 
down the window-panes. The buder had lit the candles in 
the room, and presendy, seeing how the flashes of h'ghtning 
made Judith wince, Barbara got up, and drew the blinds to- 
gether. 
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rain never stop?” 

“I wonder where they are?” 

“The report this morning said that a renewal of the attack 
was expected.” 

“I am not afraid. We remained masters of the field last 
night, and now all the Army is concentrated there.” 

“Very true; we may hear of a victory at any moment now, 
I daresay.” 

They relapsed into silence. The soimd of carriage wheels 
in the street below roused them. The carriage drew up ap- 
parently at the house, and while Judith and Barbara were still 
looking at each other with a sudden question in their eyes, a 
double knock fell on the front door. Judith found that she 
was trembling, and saw that Barbara was gripping the arms 
of her rhnir with clenched fingers. Neither seemed capable of 
moving; each was paper white, staring at the other. But in 
another minute the buder had opened the door and announced 
Miss Devenish and Mr Fisher. 

Judith got up with a shudder of relief, and turned to re- 
ceive these une.xpected guests. Miss Devenish, who was 
mufiled in a long cloak, ran forward, and caught both her 
friend’s arms in a tight clasp. “Oh, have you news?” she 
panted. “I could bear it no longer! All yesterday and today 
m this terrible uncertainty ! I thought you might have heard 
something, that Colonel Audley might have been here 1” 
Barbara’s hands unclenched. She rose, and walked over to 
the window under pretext of rearranging the blinds. 

“No. We have not seen Charles since he left the ball,” 
Judith replied. “Colonel Canning was in last night, and told 
us then that up till five o’clock Charles was alive and unhurt. 
We have had no later tidings.” 

She disengaged one hand, and held it out to Mr Fisher, 
who shook it warmly, and embarked on a speech of apology 
for having intruded on her at such a time. She cut him shor^ 
assuring him that no apology could be thought necessary, and 
he said, in his impolished yet kindly way; “That’s it; I told 
my girl here you would be glad to see her. For my part. I’m 
a plain Englishman, and what I say is, let the Belgians run if 
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they will, for it won’t make a lia’poith of odds to our fellows! 
But the silly miss has been in such a taking, covering her ears 
every time the cannon sounded, and jumping to the window 
whenever anyone passed in the street, that in the end I said 
to her: ‘Lucy, my pet,' I said, ‘rain or no rain, you’ll pop on 
your cloak and we’ll drive suaight round to your good fo'end. 
Lady Worth, and see what she may be able to teU us.’” 

“Indeed, you did quite right. I am only sorry that I am 
unable to give you .any news. Since hearing of tlic Prussian 
defeat, no tidings of any kind have reached us, except such 
scraps as we might pick up from the men who have got back 
from the battlefield.” 

Luej-, who had sunk into a chair, with her hands kneading 
one anoUier in her lap, raised her head, and asked in an , 
amazed tone : “You have been out in the streets?” 

“Yes, Lady Barbara and I have been doing tvhat we could 
for the wounded.” 

Lucy shuddered. “Oh, how I admire you! I could not! 
The sight of the blood — the wounds — I cannot bear to thinlc 
of it!” 

Judith looked at her for an instant, in a kind of detached 
wonder. Kaising her eyes, she encountered Barbara’s across 
the room. A faint smite passed between tlicmj in that 
moment of wordless understanding each was aware of the 
bond wltich, no manor what might come, could never be 
quite broken between them. 

Mr Fisher said : “Well, I am sure you arc a pair of heroines, 
no less! But I wonder Ids lordship would permit it, I do 
indeed! A lady’s delicate sensibilities ” 

“This is not a time for thinking of one’s sensibilities,” 
Juditii interrupted. “But will you not be seated.^ I am glad 
to see you have not fled tlie town, like some of our com- 
patriots.” 

He smd heartily: “No need to do that, I’ll be bound! 
Why, if the Duke can’t account for Boney and all his Frog- 
gies, he’s not tiic man I take him for, and so I tell my foolish 
girl here.” 

^ “Such sentiments do you credit,” said Judith, witli mecha- 
nical civility. She glanced at Aliss Deveaish, and added; 
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Judith sat down, smoothing a crease from her dress. She 
said, without raising her eyes from her skirt : “I do not believe 
he cares for her.” 

It was a moment before Barbara answered. She said then, 
in a level tone; “If he does, I have come fay my deserts.” 

There could be no gainsaying it. Judith said with a wry 
smile; “I wanted lum to, you know.” 

“Don’t you soil?” 

“No. These days seem to have altered evciytliing. I did 
not want to receive you in my house, but your strengdt has 
supported me as I would not have believed it could. What- 
ever has happened in the past, or whatever is to happen in the 
future, I can never forget the comfort your presence is to me 
now.” 

Barbara turned her head. “You arc generous !” she said, a 
note of mockery iir her voice. “But the otlier side of my 
character is true, too. Don’t set me up on a pedestal! I 
should certainly tumble down from it.” 

At that moment Worth came into the room. He had 
diangcd into dry clothes, and said, in answer to Judith’s sur- 
prised c.tdaraauon, that he had come in wltilc Mr Fisher and 
Miss Devenish were silting with her. The ne.vt question was 
inevitable: “Is there any news?” 

“Yes, there is news," he replied. “It is disquieting, but I 
believe it may be accounted for by tlic Prussian defeat. The 
Allied Army b said to be reucaiing.” 

Judith gazed at him in horror. Barbara said: “Tire devil it 
is ! Confound you, I don't believe it !" 

“It is a pity your sanguine temperament is not shared fay 
others,” he said drj'ly. “The whole town is in an uproar. I 
am mformed on credible authority that as much as a hundred 
mipokons liavc been offered for a pair of horses to go to 
Antwerp.” He flicked open his snuff bo.'i and added in a 
languid tone: “My opinion of the human race has never been 
high, but the antics that arc being performed at thb moment 
e,vcced everv’ cspecnation of folly with which I had previously 
indulged my fancy.” 

“I hope you observe that wc at least are preserving our 
digm'tj'!" retorted Barbara. 
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“I do, and I am grateful to you.” 

“But, Worth! A retreat!” Judith cried. 

“Don’t disturb yourselfi my love. Recollect that Welling- 
ton is a master in retreat. If the Prussians have fallen back, 
we must be obh'ged to do the same to maintain our commu- 
nications with them. Undl we hear that the retreat is a rout, 
I must — regretfully, of course — decline to join the rabble on 
the road to Antwerp.” 

Judith could not help laughing, but said with a good deal 
of spirit: “Nothing, indeed, could be more odious. We cer- 
tainly shall not talk of flight yet awhile.” 

They dined at an early hour, but although both ladies were 
very tired from the exertions and the nervous stress they had 
imdergone, neither could think of retiring to bed until further 
news had been received from the Army. They sat in the salon, 
trying to occupy themselves with ordinary sewing tasks, until 
Worth, with a glance at the clock, got up, saying that he 
would walk round to Stuart’s to discover if anything more 
had been heard. He left the room, and went downstairs to 
the hall. At the same moment, the ladies heard a knock on 
the street door, followed an instant later by the confused 
murmur of voices in the hall. 


CHAPTER 20 


Judith ran out to the head of the stairs. Worth called up to 
her : “It is Charles, Judith. All is well !” 

“Oh, bring him up! Bring him up!” she begged. “Charles, 
I am so thankful ! Come up at once !” 

‘Tm in no fit state to enter your drawing-room, you know,” 
Colonel Audley replied in a tired but cheerful voice. 

“Good God, what does that signify?” She caught sight of 
Im as she spoke, and exclaimed; “You are drenched to the 

w immediately or Heaven 

blows w'hat wiU become of you!” 

He mounted the stairs, and as he came into the light cast 
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by a sconce of candles Judith saw that his face was grey with 
fatigue, and his embroidered ball dress, which he still wore, 
saturated with ram and mud, a tear in one sleeve and the 
wristband of his shirt stained with blood- ' 

“You are hurt!” she said quickly. 

“No, I assure you I am not. Nothing but a cut from a 
bayonet: it scarcely broke the skin. I am only sleepy, and 
very hungry, upon my honour!” 

“You shall have dinner the mstant you are out of those 
wet clotlies,” she promised, taking his hand between both^ 
hers and clasping it for a moment. “You arc worn out! Oh, 
dear Charles, the relief of knowing you to be safe!” 

She could say no more; he smiled, but seemed to have no 
energy to waste in answering her. Worth took him by the arm 
and led liira towards the second pair of stairs. “Come along!” 
he said. “The appearance you present is quite appalling, . 
believe me!" 

Judith ran back into the salon and tugged at the bell pull. 
Barbara was standing just inside tlie door, watching Colonel 
Audley as he mounted the stairs to liis bedroom. , She said 
witli a shaky laugh: “His beautiful ball dress quite ruined! 
When I tliink how smart he was, only two nights ago, it 
makes me want to weep ! Was there ever anytliing so con- 
foundedly silly?” 

Upstairs, Worth rang die bell for his valet, and beg;m to 
help the Colonel to peel off his sodden coat. Through the 
torn sleeve of a shirt tliat was clinging to lus body could be 
seen a strip ot sticking-plaster, covering a slash upon the 
upper arm. The blood had dried upon die shirtsleeve, and 
Audley winced a little as he stripped the shirt off. 

^ “I take it that’s not serious?” said Wordi. 

“Good God, no ! A scratch.” 

“How did you come by it?” 

“Trying to rally those dimmed Dutch-Belgians!” replied 
the Colonel bitterly. He added, with the dash of a smile: “I 
doni know that I blame them, diough, poor devils! They 
got die brunt of it at the start, and then, to add to their 
troubles, what must some of our fellows do but mistake a 
party of them for die French, and open fire on them! It’s all 
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the fault of their accursed uuiformsj and those bell-topped 
shakos of theirs.” 

“Where’s the Army?” 

“Before Mont St Jean, rather more than a couple of miles 
south of Waterloo, bivouacking for the night.” 

Worth raised his brows. “That seems somewhat close to 
Brussels.” 

“No help for it. Old Bliicher’s gone eighteen miles to his 
rear, to Wavre. We had to do likewise, of course. But don’t 
worry! We’re in a better case than at Quatre-Bras: the 
ground there was damnable for cavalry.” 

The valet came into the room just then, and conversation 
was suspended while the Colonel’s mud-caked hessians were 
pulled off, his pantaloons peeled from his legs, and warm 
water fetched to wash away the dirt, and the sweat and the 
bloodstains from his tired body. By the time he came down- 
stairs again, in his service uniform, a tray had been brought 
to the salon and a table spread. He walked into the room just 
ahead of his brother, smiled rather wearily at Juditli, and then 
saw Barbara standing by the fireplace. A frown creased his 
brow; his eyes, heavy and bloodshot, blinked at her in a 
puzzled way. His brain felt clogged ; he did not know how she 
came to be there, and felt too tired to speculate much about 
tile circumstance. A nightmare of estrangement lay between 
them, but he had been in the saddle almost continuously for 
two days, had taken part in a fierce battle against superior 
odds, and knew that perhaps the most serious engagement of 
his life was ahead of him. His mind refused to grapple with 
personal considerations; he merely held out his hand, and 
said; “I didn’t Itnow you were here, Bab, How do you do?” 

Judith, who had expected some show at least of surprise, 
and had been prepared to whisk herself and Worth our of the 
room,- felt that this calm greeting must affect Barbara like a 
douche of cold water. But Barbara just took the Colonel’s 
hand, and answered ;‘Tes, Charles. I am here. Nevermind 
that now. You are hungry and tired.” 

“I don’t know when I have been more so,” he 
turning from her, and seating himself at the table. He ac- 
cepted a plate of cold beef from Judith, and added: “Both 
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your brothers are safe. I think George got a scratch or nv’o 1 
today, but nothing serious. I suppose Canning gave you an i 
account of our engagement at Quatre-Bras, Julian,^” ! 

“Yes, and I heard more later from Creevey, who had seen 
Hamilton, of Barnes's staff.” 

“Oh, did you?” said the Colonel, Ins mouth ratlier Ml of 
beef, “'rhea I expect you know all that happened.” 

“Very briefly. Hamilton left die field before the engage- 
ment ended.” 

“The Guards settled it. Cooke’s division came up at about 
half past six, I suppose. Maitland sent Lord SaJtoun in with 
the Light lafantiy’ of the brigade to clear Bossu wood of the 
French, whidr he did. I don’t really know where Byng’s 
brigade was placed. It was almost impossible to maltc out 
anyone's position. One of Halkett’s fellows told me they had 
seen die Frencli actually sending a man galloping ahead to 
plant a flag as a point for their uoops to charge on. You’ve no 
idea what die crops arc like there. I’ve never seen rj’c grown 
to such a height,” 

“When did Halkctt arrive? 1 collect you mean Sir Colin, 
not his brodier?” 

“Yes, of course. Hew Halkett’s Hanoverians weren’t at 
Quaue-Bras at all, Allen brought up the 3rd Division some- 
where between four and five in the afternoon, and, by God I 
they were not a moment too soon. Picton's division was 
pretty well crippled. I don't know which of the brigades suf- 
fered the most, Kempt’s or Pack’s. To make matters worse, 
Brunswick had been carried off the field, and his men were 
badly shaken. Olferman couldn’t hold them, and they were 
retreating in a good deal of haste when old Halken came up. 
You know Halkctt!— or radict you don’t, but he told Olfcr- 
mau without miticuig matters what he thought of the rcucat, 
and brought the Brunswickcra up under cover of a ditch, like 
die famous old fighter he is!” 

“i\nd die Dutdi-Bclgians?” 

The Colonel sliruggcd. “Well, there’s no doubt Per- 
poncher saved die situation by moving on Quatre-Bras as he 
did, and Prince Bernhard’s Nassauers behaved splendidly. 
They had one horse battery with them— Sicvenart’s, 1 ihinl:, 
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■“-Md by Jove^ those fellows were heroes ! Bylandt’s brigade 
sunered rather severely at the start, and as for the rest — ^it’s 
2 rase of the least said the soonest mended.” 

“How did the Prince of Orange do?” 

“Ask Hallcett,” replied the Colonel, with a wry smile. 
Poor Slender Billy! He will get so excited!” 

Worth refilled his glass. “At his age that was to be ex- 
pected. What has he been up to?” 

The Colonel drank some of the wine, and picked up his 
knife and fork again. “Oh, Halkett galloped forward to the 
front with one of his ADCs, saw a corps of cavalry forming, 
and of course returned at once to his brigade, and gave thr» 
order, to form squares. The 69th— that’s Colonel Morice’s 
regiment— were in the act of doing so when up came Slender 
Billy, and wanted to know what the devil they were about. 
‘Preparing to meet cavalry’ — ‘Oh, cavalry be damned!’ says 
Billy. ‘There’s none within five niiles of you ! Form column, 
and deploy into line at once!’ Morice had no choice but to 
obey, of course. The regiment was actually engaged on the 
movement when about eight hundred cuirassiers came charg- 
ing down on the brigade. The 30th and the 33rd were firmly 
in square, but the cuirassiers rode right through the unfortu- 
nate 6oth, scattered the Belgian and Brunswick cavalry, got 
as far as Quatre-Bras itself, and completely turned our posi- 
tion. If it hadn’t been for the Dulce’s directing the 92nd 
Highlanders hims elf, God knows what might not have hap- 
pened!” 

“Yes, we heard about that, but not about the Prince’s 
foUy!” 

“You might not. Don’t spread the story! I happened to 
have been sent with a message to Halkett just before the 
charge, and was in one of the squares beside him. Poor 
Morice was killed, and scores of others.” 

“Then you had no cavalry at all to withstand the French 

“No, that was the devil of it. The Lancers cut up Paclds 
Highlanders horribly. But you can t shake the Fighting Divi- 
sion. men Picton retired at last, it was in perfect order. Bur • 

the loss has been shocking in his whole division. By nir., ^ 
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o’clock wc outmimbcrcd the French, I saw. Ncy myself, 
several times. He kept on rallyins his infantry and hurling it 
ag;iinst us—bchaving more like a madman than a corps com- 
mander, we thought. In the end he gave it up, and drew off, 
and we bivoindted for the night.” He pushed his plate aside, 
and reached out a hand for the cheese. “The Dulm spent the 
night at Genappe. We had no news from the Prussians: 
Hardinge was badly wounded at Ligny, zadis hors dc combat. 
It turned out that Bliicher did send an officer to us overnight, 
but he got wounded and never reached us. Gordon was sent 
off down the Namur road with a half squadron of the 10th 
the first tiling tins morning, to sea what intelligence he could 
gain. He got as far as a place called Tilly, found that die 
whole Prussian Array was retreating on Wavne, and that the 
French were in force about two miles distant. He got back 
somewhere about eight o’clock, and that was the first news we 
luid of the Prussian retreat. By that time Ncy had been joined 
by D’Erion’s corps, and must have been about 40,000 strong. 
Wliat happened to that corps yesterday we can’t make out. 
We saw it going off towards Ligny, but it doesn’t seem to 
have been engaged at all. As for us, we had only 25,000, after 
die flight of the Dutch; but instead of renewing the attack 
Ncy did nodiing. At ten o’clock the Duke ordered the infan- 
tiy to retire in successive brigades dtrough the defile of 
Genappe, to the position of Mont St Jean. They did this in 
pcrfca order, all except two battalions of the 95th Rifles, 
which the Duke kept at Quatre-Bras, with all die cavalry’.” 
He gave a grin, sivaiiowed a moudiful of bread and cheese, 
and said : “Old Hookey sat down to read the letters and news- 
papers from England whicli h.ad arrived, and then went to 
sleep by the side of the road, with a paper spread over fus 
face. When he woke up, he had anodicr look at die enemy 
through his glass, and found them still not under arms. We 
began to dviak dicy might possibly be retreating. However, 
about two o’clock, Vivian, who was with the Duke, saw a 
glitter of .steel in the sunlight in the direcdon of Ligny, and 
we found diat it was caused by huge masses of cavalry’ moving 
towards us. .At the same time, Ney began to show himself on 
our front. By the by, it was the most curious effect I ever saw 
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n my life. There \Y'as an enormous stonn doml Konvu\j: v.n 
from the north. \Ye tvere aU in a sort of cw’Ushr, but the sun 
svas still s hinin g on the French. Queerest thutg I c\va sa\\. 
The Duke ordered the caralr}’, and the horse artillery, and 
the riflesj to fall back steadily, and went on ahead to dure at 
Genappe, leaving Uxbridge to do the business, which he dwi 
beautifully, withdrawing the cavalry in three cohuun>, and 
keeping Norman Ramsay’s troop to guard the rear. W e he.ird 
the guns in Genappe just about the time the storm burst, ;ind 
I went back to see what was happaiiug. Apparently the 
French opened fire on us, but without doing much damage. 
They seemed to be concentrating their atracks on onr centre 
column — Somerset’s and Ponsonb 3 '’s heaty brigades, and a 
rearguard of tlie 7th Hussars and the 23rd Light Dragoons. 
By the time they were drawn up on the high ground bejxmd 
Genappe, the Reach lancers were in the town. Uxbridge 
sent in the 7th to dear them out; they were driven back, ral- 
lied, went in again gallantly, time after time, but suflered 
pretty severely. Uxbridge withdrew them at last, and ordered 
the light dragoons to advance, but as they didn’t seem to reh'sh 
the task, he snapped out: The Life Guards shall have this 
honour !’ and ordered them up. Of course they asked nothing 
better than to show us what Hyde Park soldiers could do. 
Uxbridge sent a couple of squadrons into the toivn. They 
rode in like thunderbolts— magnificent to watch — and com- 
pletely overthrew the lancers.” 

“George?” Barbara said. 

He turned his head, as though suddenly recollecting her 
presence. Yes, he took part in it. He was not hurt, merely 
plastered with mudl” He smiled, and said, looking at Worth 
igain: “That was the funniest part of the business, the Life 
Guards getting tumbled in the mud. I never remember such 
a storm. Within half an hour the horses were sinking to their 
knees, and some of the fields looked like lakes. The 95th were 

^°“^^y°“dtiietown-youknow 
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ihs fcllo'.vs of the 95tli shouted to them: 'The uglier, the ■ 
better the soldier!’ which is one of our Peninsular sajings. 
However, even if they did look absurdly ashamed of their dirt ■ 
they did famously.” 

“There was no serious engagement?” 

“No, nothing but very pretty manceuYics and sHnnishing. 
Uxbridge is a good man, and, what’s mores his work today has 
given his men faith in him. While ail the slannishing was 
going on, WTinyates began firing off his beloved rockets, with 
the idea of amusing our cavalry, drawn up beyond Genappe, 
Tne main thing was that it didn’t amuse the French at aii;. 
they hate rockets.” 

“\That ere rockets?” asked Judith, who was sitting with 
her chin in her hands, listening to him, 

“Well, they’re just roesavr,” replied the Colonel vaguely. 
“No use asking me: I’m not an a^ciy man. AH I know is 
chat they’re fired from a small iron triangle, wluch is set up 
wherever you want it. Port-fire is applied, the horrid thing 
begins to spit sparks, and wriggle its tail as though it were 
alive, and then suddenly darts off. I’m frightened to death of 
the ihingi ; you never Imo w where they will go ! Even Whin- 
yates admits that no two of them ever follow the same course. 
They go whizzing off, and if you are lucky the shells in their 
heads burst among the French. But they have been known 
to turn back on themselves, and one fellow swears one chased 
him about like a squib, and nearly was die end of him.” He 
pushed back his ciusir &om the table, ami stood up, and went 
to the window, drawing back the curtains a little way. The 
rain still beat egainst the paces. “A Wclliagtcn nighrJ” be 
said, and Ic: tire curtain fall back into place. He looked over 
bis dteuider at Worth. “I want one of your horses, Julian. 
.My poor brute could scarcely stand up under me when I 
brought liim m.” 

“You had tcucr take lire bay; he’s a stayer.” 

“You may not see him again,” said the Colonel, wiih the 
liickcr of a smile. 

i 1 slran t. How* many nave you lost so 

“Only one. Juvlith, will you let me raid the larder? WVre 
devilish short of radons.” 
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“Of course: take what you want,” she answered readily. 
“But must you go back yet? Is it not possible for you to rest 
for a while?” 

He shook his head. “No; I must be back at Headquarters 
by midnight, you know. It’s nearly ten now, and in this wet 
and darkness it will take me two hours, or more.” 

“Where are the Duke’s Headquarters?” asked Worth. 

“At Waterloo.” He picked up his cloak from the chair on 
which he had laid it, and clasped it round his neck. His 
cocked hat in its oilskin cover lay ready to his hand; he tucked 
it imder his arm, and said, with a litde hesitation : “Judith, if 

you should see Miss Devenish ” He paused, as though 

he did not know how to continue. 

“I shall, I expect,” she replied. “Do you desire some mes- 
sage to her?” 

“No — only that I wish you will teU her that you have seen 
me tonight, and that all is well.” 

“Certainly,” she said. 

“Thank you. Don’t forget, will you?” He kissed her cheek 
in a brotherly fashion, and said, with something of his old 
gaiety: “You are a capital creature, you know! You imder- 
stand how important it is to feed a man well I” 

“Cold beef 1” she protested. 

“No thin g could have been better, I assure you. Don’t be 
alarmed if you hear some cannonading tomorrow! We shall 
have at least one Prussian corps with us, and we don’t mean 
to lose this war, I promise you.” He gave her shoulder a pat, 
and turned towards Barbara. She was looking pale, but per- 
fecdy composed, and held out her hand. He took it. “I don’t 
know why you are here, but I’m glad you are,” he said. “For- 
give me if I seem dull and stupid. There is so much to say, 
but I’ve no time, and this is not the moment. I believe your 
friend Lavisse to be unhurt. I should have told you before.” 

“I am glad, but he is not so much my friend that it can 
concern me.” 

“Tired of him, Bab?” he said. 

She winced. He said at once: “I’m sorry! That was 
shockingly rude of me.” His hand gripped hers more tightly. 
“Goodbye, my dear. Now, Worth, if you please.” 
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cavalry skirmishes, which he said were esuemely pmty, if 
you please i” 

‘•Qh 1 Please tell me! I — we have heard so hide all 

day, you sec,” Lucy said, with a forced laugh. 

“There was nothing of any consequence, my dear. Indeed, 
from what he said I gathered that only some hussars and the 
Life Guards have been actually engaged witlt the enemy. 
Charles himself ” 

She stopped, for Lucy had sprung up, her Cice so ^lastly 
and her manner so distraught that for a moment Judith al- 
most feared tlrai she had taken leave of her senses. “Charles? 
Wliat is ha to me?” Lucy' said hoarsely. “It is George — 
George! Was there no svord? Xo mcss.agc for me? Lady 
Barbara, for God’s sake tell me, or I shall go mad with thhi 
suspense 1" 

“George?” gasped Judith, grasping a chairback foe support. 

“Yes, George 1” Lucy' cried fiercely. “I can bear no more! 
I tuusc know what has become of him, I tell you!” 

“He is pcrfcaJy safe," said Barbara coolly. 

Lucy gave a long sigh and dropped on to the sofa. “Oh, 
thank God, thank God!” she sobbied. “^Tiar I have under- 
gone The torture ! The suspense !” 

Across the room, Barbara's eyes met Judith’s fora moment! 
ilicn she glanced down at Lucy’s bowed head, and said: “Oh, 
confound you, must you cry' because he is safe?” 

Judidi stepped up to the sofa and laid her hand on Lucy’s 
shoulder. “Lucy, what is this folly?” she asked. “Wliat can 
Lord George be to you?” 

Lucy lifted her faw from her liands. “He is my husband!” 
she said, 

A dumbfounded silence fell. Barbara was staring at her 
widi narrowed eyes, Judith in utter incredulity. Witlt 
deliberation, die Earl polished his quizzing glass, and 
raised it, and gazed at Lucy in a dispassionately considering 
fashion. 

“George actually married you?” said Barbara slowly. 
“When?” 

‘Last year in England!” Lucy replied, covering her face 
widi her hands. 
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1" Judith ejaculated. “Good 


Then all these months- 
God, how is this possible?” 

“It is true. I am aware of what your feelings must be, but 
oh, if you Icnew how bitterly I have been punished, you would 
pity me!” 

“I do not know what to say! It is not for me to reproach 
you ! But what can have prompted you to commit such an act 
of folly? Why this long secrecy? I am utterly at a loss !” 

“Ah, you are not acquainted with my grandfather!” said 
.Barbara. “The secrecy is easily explained. What, hovrever, 
passes my comprehension is how the devil you persuaded 
George into marriage!” 

“He loves me!” Lucy said, rearing up her head. 

“He must indeed do so. Odd! I should not have thought 
you the girl to catch his fancy.” 

“Oh, Bab, pray hush!” besought Judith. 

“Nonsense! If Miss Devenish — I beg pardon! — ^if Lady 
George has become my sister the sooner she grows accus- 
tomed to the language I use the better it will be. So George 
was afraid to confess the whole to my grandfather, was 
he?” 

“Yes. I cannot tell you all, but you must not blame him! 
Mine was the fault. I allowed myself to be swept off my feet. 
The marriage took place in Sussex. George was in the ex- 
pectation of gaining his promotion ” 

“Ah, I begin to imderstand you! My grandfather was to 
have given him the purchase money, eh? Instead he was 
obliged to spend in hushing up the Carroway affair, and was 
disinclined to assist George further.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. “Everything went awry! That scandal 
— but all that is over now! Indeed, indeed, George loves me, 
and there can be no more such affairs I” 

“My poor innocent! But continue!” 

“He said we must wait. His circumstances were awkward: 
there were debts; and I was unhappily aware of my uncle's 
dislike of him. I feared nothing but anger could be met with 
in that quarter. My uncle thinks him a spendthrift, and tha^ 
in his eyes, outweighs every consideration of birth or title. 
To have declared our marriage would have meant George’s 
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ruin. But tlic miscty of my posidon> the necessity of deceiv- 
ing my uncle and my aunt, the wctdicdncss of stolen meet- 
ings with George— all these led to lowness of spirits in me, 
and in him the natural irritation of a man tied in such a way 

to one who Her utterance was choked by sobs; she 

overcame them, and continued; “Misunderstandings, even 
quancis, arose between us. I began to believe tliai he re- 
gretted a union entered into so wrongly. When my unde imd 
atmt dedded to come to Brussels in January, I accompamed 
thcm.wilUngly, feeling that nothing could be worse than the 
life I was tlien leading. But the separatiou seemed to draw us 
doscr together 1 When George arrived in this country all the 
love which I thought had waned seemed in an instant to re- 
animate towards me! He would have declared our marriage 
then: it was I who insisted on the secret still being kept I 
Think me wiut you will! I deserve your censure, but my 
courage failed. Situated as I was, in die midst of this re- 
stricted society, believed by all to be a single woman, I could 
not face the scandal that sudr a declaration would have 
caused! I implored George to w~ait at least until the war was 
over; I was even afraid to be seen in his company lest anyone 
should suspect an attachment to exist between us. Ml the 
old wrctdicdncss returned! George — oh, only to tease me 
into yielding! — began to devote himself to other and more 
beautiful females. I have come near to putting an end to my 
existence, even! Then the war broke out. I saw George at 
the Duchess’s b.iU; Every misunderstanding seemed to 
vanish, but we had so litdc time together ! He was forced to 
leave me; had it not been for Colonel .Dudley’s promismg to 
send me word if he could, I must have become demented I” 

“Then Ch.irlcs knew?’’ Juilith exdaimcd. 

“Yes! On the very night that his engagement was put an 
aid to he found me in great distress, and persuaded me to 
comlde in iiim. His nature, so frank and upright, must have 
revolted from the duplicity of mine, but he uttered no word 
of blame. His syrap.athy for my situation, tlie awitwardness 
of whicli he understood immediately, his kindness — I cannot 
speak of it!_ I had engaged his silence as the price of my con- 
fidence. His promise was givai, and implicitly Impt.” 
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“Good God!” said Judith blankly. She raised her eyes 
from Lucy’s face, and looked at Barbara. She gave an uncer- 
tain laugh. “Oh, Bab, the fools we have been!” 

“Yes! And the wretch Charles has been! Infamous!’ 
Barbara walked up to the sofa, and laid her hand on Lucy s 
shoulder. “Dry your tears! Your marriage is in the best 
tradition of ivy family, I assure you.” 

Lucy clasped her hand. “Can you ever forgive me?” 

“What the devil has my forgiveness to do with it? You 
have not injured me. I wish you extremely happy.” 

“How kind you are! I do not deserve to be happy !” 

“You are very unlikely to be,” said Barbara, somewhat 
dryly. “George will make you a damnable husband.” 

“Oh no, no! If only he is not killed!” Lucy shuddered. 

It was some time before she could regain her composure, 
and nearly an hour before she left the house. Worth had or- 
dered the horses to be put to, and imdertook to escort her to 
her uncle’s lodgings. Judith and Barbara foimd themselves 
alone at last. 

“Well !” Barbara said. “You will allow that at least I never 
contracted a secret marriage!” 

“I have never been so deceived in anyone in my life!” 
Judith replied, in a shocked tone. 


CHAPTER 21 

CotONEL Audley reached the village of Waterloo a few 
minutes before midnight. The road through the Forest of 
Soignes, though roughly paved down the centre, was in a bad 
state, the heavy rainfall having turned the uncofabled portions 
on either side of the pave into bogs which in places were im- 
passable. Wagons and tilt carts were some of them deeply 
embedded in mud, and some overturned after coming into 
collision with the Belgian cavalry in their flight earlier in the 
day. In the darkness it was necessary for a horseman to pick 
his way carefully. The contents of the wagons in some cases 



strewed the road j here and there a cart, with two of its wheels 
in the air, lay across the pave; and several horses which had 
fallen in one of the mad rushes for safety had been shot, aitd 
now sprawled in the mud at the sides of the diaussiic. The 
rain, dripped ceaselessly from the leaves of die beech trees; 
die moonlight was obscured by heavy clouds ; and only by the 
glimmer of lanterns slung on the wagons lining the road was 
it possible to discern the way. 

At Waterloo, lights burned in many of the cottage win- 
dows, for there was not a dwelling-place in the village, or in 
any of the hamlets nearby, which did not house a general and 
his staff, or senior officers who had been fortunate enough to 
scaire a bed or a mattress under cover. The dny iim uwned 
by Veuve Bedonghien, opposite the church, was occupied by 
the Duke, and here the Colonel dismounted. A figure loomed 
up to meet liira. “Is it yourself, sir?” his groom enquired 
aiudously, holding up a Intern. “Eli, if that’s not his lord- 
ship’s Rufus!” 

The Colonel gave up the bridle. “Yes. Hub him down 
well, Qierry!” The faint crackle of musketry fire in the dis- 
tance came to his cars. “What’s all this popping?” 

Cherry gave a grunt. “Proper spiteful they’ve been all 
evening. Pickets, they tell me. ‘Weli,’ I said, 'we didn't do 
such in Spam, that's all I know.’” 

The ColuncJ turned away and entered tlie inn. An orderly 
informed liim that the Duke was still up, and he went into a 
room in die front of die house to make his report. 

The Duke was seated at a table, with De Lancey at liis 
elbow, looking over a map of die country. Lord Fitzroy occu- 
pied a cluir on one side of the fire, and vras placidly writing 
on his Imce. tie looixd up as the Colonel came in, and 
smiled. 

“Hallo, .-Dudley !” said his lordship. “What’s the news in 
Bntsseis?” 

i here’s been a good deal of panic, sir. The news of our 
retreat seat hundreds off to Antsverp,” replied die Colonel, 
handing over the letters he Iiad brought. 

“.\h, I daresay! Road bad?” 

“Yes, sir, and needs clearing. In places it’s choked with 
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baggage and overturned carts. I spoke to one of our ovm 
drivers, and it seems the Belgian cavalry upset everything in 
their way when ±ey galloped to Brussels,” 

“I’ll have it cleared first thing,” De Lancey said. “It’s the 
fault of these rascally Flemish drivers ! There’s no depending 
on them.” 

Sir Colin Campbell came into the room, and upon seeing 
Audley remarked that there was some cold pie to be had; the 
Duke nodded dismissal, and the Colonel went off to a room 
upstairs which was occupied by Gordon and Colonel Can- 
ning. A fire had been lit in the grate, and several wet gar- 
ments were drying in front of it. Occasionally it belched forth 
a puff of acrid woodsmoke, which mingled with the blue 
smoke of the two officers’ cigars, and made the atmosphere 
in the small apartment extremely thick. Gordon was lying 
on a mattress in his shirtsleeves, with his hands linked behind 
his head; and Canning was sprawling in an ancient armchair 
by the fire, critically inspecting a crumpled coat which was 
hung over a chair back to dry. 

■ “Welcome to our humble quarters !” said Canning, “Don’t 
be afraid! You’ll soon get used to the smoke,” 

“What a reek!” said Audley. “Why the devil don’t you 
open the window?” 

“A careful reconnaissance,” Gordon informed him, “has 
revealed ±e fact that the window is not made to open. What 
are you concealing under your cloak?” 

The Colonel grinned, and produced his bottles of cham- 
pagne, which he set down on the table. 

“C annin g, tell the orderly downstairs to get hold of some 
glasses !” said Gordon, sitting up, “Hi, Charles, don’t put 
that wet cloak of yours anywhere near my coat !” 

Canning hitched the coat off the chair back, and tossed 
it to its owner. “It’s dry. We have a very mce billet 
here, Charles. Try this chair! I daren’t sit in it any 
longer for fear of being too sore to sit in the saddle to- 
morrow.” 

Colonel Audley spread his cloak over the chai* ^^t 
down on the edge of the truckle bed against 
began to pull off his muddied boots. “I’m goi: ' ;■ „ 
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he replied. “In feet, I rather think tltat I’m asleep already. , 
Wlierc’s Slender Billy?’’ 

“Ac Ahdchc. Horses at L’Espinettes,” 

The Colonel wiped his hands on, a large handkerchief, took 
off liis coat, and stretched himself full length on the patch- 
work tjuih. “What do they swff their mattresses witlihcfc?” 
he enquired, ‘“rumips?” 

“We railicr suspect mangcl-worzcls,” replied Canning. 
“Did you hear die pickets enjoying themselves when you 
came in?” 

“Damned fools I” said Audley. “ Wliat's the sense of it?” 

“There ain’t any, but if the feeling in our lines and die 
Frcndi lines tonight is anything to go by we’re in for a nasty 
affair tomorrow." 

“Well, 1 don't approve of it," said Gordon, raising himself 
on his elbow to throw the stub of his cigar into the fire. “We 
med to manage things much better in Spain. Do you remem- 
ber diosc fellows of ours who used to leave a bowl out with a 
piece of money in. it every night for the French vedettes to 
take in e.xchange for cognac? Now, that’s what I call a proper, 
friendly way of conducting a war.” 

“There wasn’t anyiiiing very friendly about our fellows the 
night the Frcncli took the money witliout filling the bowl," 
Audley remarked. “Have the French all come up?” 

"(ion’t say,” replied Canning, “'fhcre’s been a good deal 
of ariillcri’ arriving on dieir side, judging from tiic rumbling 
I heard when I svas on the field half an hour ago. Queer 
thing; our fellows have lit campfires, as usual, but tficre isn’t 
one to be seen in the French lines.” 

“Poor devils !” said Audley, and shut his eyes. 

Down.stairs, the Duke was also strctdicd on his bed, having 
dropped asleep with iliat faculty he possessed of snatching 
rest a.nyivhcre and at any time. At three o’clock Lord Fitzroy 
woke him with the intelligence that Baron MulHing bad come 
over from Im quarters with a dcspatclt from Marslial Bliicher 
at Xi’avTc. 

The Duke sat up, and swung his legs to the ground, 
“What’s the time? Three o’clock? Time to get up. How’s 
die weadicx?” 
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“Clearing a little, sir.” 

“Good!” His lordship pulled on liis hessiiin;i, 
himself into his coat, and strode into the adjoiniiij; looiii, 
where Muffling awaited him. “Hallo, Baron! Vil/roy iclla 
me tlie weather’s beginning to clear.” 

“It is very bad still, however, and tlte grouml in inimy 
places a morass.” 

“My people call this sort of thing ‘Wellington wcatlicr’,” 
observed his lordship. “It alvTays tains before my battles. 
What’s the news from the Marshal? Hope he’s no worse?” 

The Marshal, Prince had been last heard of as prostrate 
from the results of having been twice ridden over by cavalry 
when his horse was shot under him at Ligny. It would not 
have been surprising had an old gentleman of over seventy 
years of age succumbed to this rough usage, but Marshal For- 
wards was made of stem stuff. He was dosing himself wth a 
concoction of his own, in which garlic figured largely, and had 
every intention of leading his army in person again. He had 
ordered General Bulow to march at daybreak, through Wavre, 
on Chapelle St Lambert, with the Second Army Corps in 
support; and wrote asWng for information, and promising 
support. 

Mter a short conference with the Duke, MiifBing went 
back to his own quartets to send off the intelligence that was 
wanted, and to represent to General Gneisenau in the plainest 
language the propriety of moving to the support of the Allied 
Army without any loss of time. 

The Duke, apparently quite refreshed by his short nap, sat 
down to write letters. ‘iVay heep the English quiet if you canf 
he wrote to Sir Charles Stuart- ^Let them all be prepared to 
mve, but neither be in a hurry nor a fright, as all will yet turn 
out well,’ 

But his lordship had not forgotten the bugbear of his right 
wing. Only a few hours earlier, he had sent orders to General 
Colville, at Braine-le-Comte, to retire upon Hal, and had in- 
structed Prince Frederick to defend the position between Hal 
and Enghien for as long as possible. It was his opinion that 
Bonaparte’s best strategy would be to outflank him, and seize 
Brussels by a coup de main. ^Jl se peut que I'ennemi nous toume 
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par Hal’ he wrote to the Due de Bcrri, ‘Si eda aTrk'eJi^tni 
zoir <2 Altcxsc Royah dc utarchcr sur Anvers ec dc mus cansonucr 
dans h votsinage.' 

His lordship found time to send a note to his Brussels flirt, 
too. His indefatigable pen warned her that her family ought 
to make preparations to leave Brussels, but added : ‘/ u'ill give 
you the earliest imimaiion of any danger that may cams to my 
hwidedgc. At present 1 knaio of none.* 

His letters ail written and despatched, his final dispositions 
dicdted, the Duke sent for his shaving water j and Thomhili, 
his piilcgmatic cook, began to prepare breakfast. His lordship 
was notoriously indifferent to the food he ate (he had, in fact, 
once consumed a bad egg at brcakfiist before one of his 
battles in Spain, merely remarking in a preoccupied tone, 
when he had finished it: “By the bj', Fitaroy, is that egg of 
yours fresh? for mine was quite rotten”), but Thomhili had 
his pride to consider, and might be trusted to concoct a palat- 
able meal out of the most unpromising materials. 

Just before tire Duke left Ids Headquarters, a lieutenant of 
hussars rode into Waterloo at a gallop, and flung iiimsclf out 
of the saddle at the door of the little inn. His gay dress was 
gcnciously spattered with mud, but Colonel Audlcy, leaning 
against the doorpost, had no difficulty' in recognizing an 
oificcr of his own regiment, and hailed luru immediately: 
“Hallo ! W’herc arc you ffom?” 

The lieutenant saluted. “Lindsay, sir, of Captain Taylor’s 
squadron on picket duty' at Smohain. Message for his lord- 
ship from General Bulow!" 

"Come in, then. What’s die news at tlie front?" 

“Kotlung mudi our way, sir. It’s stopped raining, but 
there’s a heavy mist lying on the ground. Captain Taylor saw 
two corps of Fraidi cavalry, in dose column, dismounted, 
within a carbine shot of our vedcncs, and a patrol of heavy 
cavalry moving off to the cast: to feel for the Prussians, he 
supposed. Captain Taylor had just moved our squadron into 
Smohain village when a Prussian oflicer with a patrol arrived 
with tile news that General Bulosv’s corps was advancing and 
was three-quarters of a league distant. Captain Taylor seat 
me off at once with the intelligence." 
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“You’ll be welcome/’ said tiie Colonel, and banded bim 
over to Lord Fitzroy. 

The Duke set- out to join the Army at an early hour, and 
was accompanied by a numerous suite. In addition to bis 
aides-de-camp,’ a brilliant corps diplomatique rode with him, 
in all tbe splendour of tbeir various uniforms. Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Spain, the Netherlands, and bttle Sardima were repre- 
sented in the persons of Barons Muffling and Vincent, 
Generals Pozzo di Borgo and Alava, Counts van Reede and 
D’Agbe, and their satellites. Orders and gold lace glittered, 
and plumes waved about his lordship, a neat plain figure, 
mounted on a hoUow-backed horse of little beauty and few 
manners. 

The Duke, whom his troops had christened Beau Douro, 
was dressed, with his usual care and complete absence of 
ostentation, in a blue frock, short blue cloak, white panta- 
loons, and tasselled hessians. The only touch of dandyism he 
afiected was a white cravat instead of a black stock. His low- 
crowned cocked hat had no plume, but bore beside the black 
cockade of Engltmd, three smaller ones in the colours of 
Portugal, Spain, and the Netherlands. He held his telescope 
in his hand, and sat an ugly horse with no particular grace. 

His lordship cared nothing for the appearance of his horse. 
“There may be faster horses, no doubt many handsomer,” 
he said, “but for bonmn and endurance I never saw his 
fellow.” Indeed, he nad paid a long price for Copenhagen, 
and had used him concnT;^ ia Spain. He was an un- 
ple^ant brute to rid^ bur he seemed to m going into 

aaion, and evinced more delight at the sight'ot trcons 
than the troops felt at his too atmtoach. car-^ 

tlut there ’otsel We know himf’ said ±e Peniiular reir-^ 
ans, keeping wary eyes cn his ucwerrul ‘ «r:: 

kicks out!” ' * 

The position which the ^ 

previous night was some two 

Ae village of Mont St Jsm, r — 

hollow road which led wesTwar^ gl— ~ ' ' 

Braine-l’AHeud. The gro^ htd’^— 
ceding year, and a nap^dimmctm 



perhaps ideal, it possessed one feature at least which coca- 
mended it to the Duhe. It fell away in a gentle declivity to 
the nortli, which enabled his lordship to keep all but the front 
lines of his troops out of sight of the enemy. The hollow, 
road, which dipped in some places between steep, hedge- 
crowned banks, was intersected by the chaussee leading from 
Brussels to Charleroi, and, further west, by the main road 
from Nivelles, which joined the chaussee at Mont St Jean. 
In itself it nearly everywhere constituted the front line of Ae 
position, but there were several outposts, like bastions, dotted 
along the position. On the extreme left there were the farm 
of Ter La Haye, and the village of Papciotie, occupied by 
Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar’s Nassau troops. On the 
left centre, situated three hundred yards south of the hollow 
road, upon the western side of the Charleroi chaussde, vras 
La Haye Smnte, a semi-fortified farm, with a garden and 
orchard attached; and on the right, where the hollow road 
took a southerly bend before crossing the Nivelles highway, 
was the chateau and wood of Hougoumont, whose main gate 
gave on to the short avenue leading to the Nivelles road, 
down which, so short a time before. Lady Worth had driven 
in an open barouche, on an expedition of pleasure. 

The country was undulating, and to the east of the Char- 
leroi road a valley separated the Allied front line from the 
ridge, where, as soon as day broke, French troops could be 
seen assembling. To the west of the chaussee, the banks of 
the hollow road became less steep; behind Hougoumont, and 
overlooking it, was a high plateau, bounded on the right by 
the ravine through which the Nivelles road ran. Across this 
road, another plateau was occupied by Lord Hill’s Corps, 
drawn back en potence, and occupying the villages of Braine- 
i’AUeud and Merbe Braine. 

The Army, retreating to this position through the storm 
of the previous afternoon, had spent a miserable night, ex- 
posed to a downpour that turned the ground into a bog, 
saturated coats and blankets, and streamed through the can- 
vas tents. Straw, beanstalks, sheaves of rye and barley had 
been collected by the men to form mattresses, but nothing 
could keep the wet out. Gunners sought shelter under the 
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gun carriages; infantrymen huddled together under the lee 
of hedges, and many, abandoning all attempt to sleep, sat 
round the campfires, deriving what comfort they could from 
their pipes, and a comparison of these conditions with those 
endured in Spain. Peninsular veterans assured the Johnny 
Newcomes that the miseries they were undergoing were as 
nothing to the sufferings met with in the Pyrenees. One or 
two recalled the retreat of Sir John Moore’s army upon 
Corunna, till the raw recruits, listening wide-eyed to the 
description of forced marches, barefoot over mountain passes 
deep in snow, began to feel that they were not so very badly 
off after all. No rations had been served out overnight, but 
quite a number of skirmy fowls had been looted by seasoned 
campaigners, and were broiled in kettles over the campfires. 

The rain ceased shortly before daybreak, but the atmo- 
sphere was vapoury, and heavy with damp. Men got up from 
their sodden beds shaking as though with ague, their gar- 
ments clammy over their numb bodies, and their teeth rattling 
in their heads with a chill that seemed to have penetrated into 
their very bones. A double allowance of gin served out at 
dawn helped to bring a little warmth to them, but there were 
some who, lying down exhausted the night before, did not 
wake in the morning. 

The vicious spitting of musketry had sounded up and down 
the line of pickets at intervals during the night, but with the 
. daylight a general popping began, as the men fired their pieces 
in the air to clean the barrels of rust. The vedettes and the 
sentries were withdrawn; opliimsts declared the weather to 
be fairing up; old soldiers became busy drying their clothes 
and cleaning their arms ; young soldiers stared over the deme 
mist in the valley to the ridge where the French were begin- 
ning to show themselves. 

At five o’clock, drums, bugles, and trumpets all along the 
two-mile front sounded the Assembly. Staff ofiicers were 
seen galloping in every direction; brigades began to move 
into their positions: here a regiment of Light 
changed ground; there a battalion of blue^aicd ut ^ 
Belgi^ marched along the hollow road with their quic.\} 

swinging step; or a troop of horse artillery thundered over e 


ground to a position in the front line., A breahfast of stir- 
about was served to the men ; a detachment of riflemen, posted 
in a sandpit on the left side of the Charleroi road, immediately 
south of its jimction with the hollow road, began to make an 
abattis across the chaussee with branches of trees. , 

A tumbledown cottage on the main road, between Mont 
St Jean and the hollow way, had been occupied during the 
night by the Colonel of the 95th Rifles, and some of his offi- 
cers and men had kindled a fire against one of its walls, and 
had boiled a huge camp kettle full of tea, milk, and sugar over 
it. The Duke stopped there for a cup of this sticky beverage 
on his way from Waterloo; and Colonel Audley, standing 
beside his horse, and also sipping tea from a pannikin, found 
himself accosted by Captain Kincaid, whose invincible gaiety 
did not seem to have been in the least impaired by a night 
spent in the pouring rain. He had slept soundly, tvaking to 
find his clothes drenched and his horse, which he had tethered 
to a sword stuck in the groimd, gone. 

“Just drew his sword, and marched off!” he said. “Did 
you ever hear of an adjutant going into action without his 
horse? You might as well go without your arms.” 

“Johnny, you crazy coot!” the Colonel exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. 

“How was I to know the brute had no proper feeling to- 
wards me? He’s a low fellow: I found him hobnobbing half 
a mile off with a couple of artillery horses.” 

“You know, you have the luck of the devil!” the Colonel 
told him. 

“I have, haven’t I? You’d have said I might as well have 
looked for a needle in a haystack as for one horse in this mob. 
Have some more tea? That kettle of ours ought to get its 
brevet for devotion to duty. It has supplied everyone of the 
bigwigs with tea, from the Duke downwards.” 

. “No, I won’t have any more. Where are you stationed?” 

“Oh, right in tlie forefront! Our 2nd and 3rd Battalions 
have been drafted to General Adam, and I believe are over 
there, on the right wing,” replied Kincaid, with an airy ges- 
ture to the west. “But the rest of us are going to occupy a 
snug sandpit, and the knoll behind it, on the chaussee, oppo- 
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site to La Haye Sainte. I’ve had a look at the position: we 
sViall have our right resting on the chaussee and as far as I can 
see we ought to get the brunt of whatever the French mean to 
give us.” 

“Well, that’ll give you something to brag about,” said the 
Colonel, handing over his empty pa nn i k in. “Good luck to 
you, Johnny 1” 

At nine o’clock, the Duke rode from end to end of the posi- 
tion, inspecting the disposition of the troops and making some 
final alterations. There being as yet no sign of the Prussians 
advancing from the east, two brigades of light cavalry. Sir 
Hussey Vivian’s hussars and Sir John Vandeleur’s dragoons, 
had been posted to guard the left: flank until the Prussians 
should arrive to relieve them. On Vandeleur’s right. Prince 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar’s brigade of Nassau and Orange- 
Nassau troops held the advance posts of Papelotte and Ter 
La Haye. Behind him, Vincke’s and Best’s Hanoverians 
were ranged. Next came Pack’s Highlanders, a skeleton of 
the brigade which had marched out of Brussels on June 15th; 
and Kempt’s almost equally depleted 8th Brigade. These 
troops, with Vincke’s Landwehr battalions, made up the 5th 
Division under Sir Thomas Picton, and occupied the left 
centre of the line. In support, some way behind the line, on 
the downward slope of the ground to the rear. Sir William 
Ponsonby’s Union Brigade of English, Scots, and Irish 
dragoons was drawn up, with Ghigny’s brigade of light 
cavalry some little way behind them. The hollow road, at 
this point, dipped between steep banks, crowned on the 
northern side by straggling hedges which afforded cover for 
the division. On the southern slope of the bank, closing the 
interval between Pack’s right and Kempt’s left, was placed 
Count Bylandt’s brigade of Dutch-Belgians, in an uncomfort- 
ably exposed position, looking across the valley to the ridge 
occupied by the French. Kempt’s right lay in the angle 
formed by the chaussee and the hollow road from Wavre. 
The 1st Battalion of the 95th Rifles was attached to the 
brigade, and their light troops were posted in a sandpit almost 
opposite La Haye Sainte, and on the knoll behind it, con- 
siderably in advance of the line. 



La Haye Sainte itself, situated three htmdred y^ds south 
of the crossroad, abutted directly on to the chaussee and was 
occupied by the 2nd Light Battalion of Ompteda’s Germans, 
under Major Baring. Beyond its white wails and blue-tiled ■ 
roof, the rpnin Charleroi road descended into the valley, and 
rose again to where, on the southern ridge, the farm of La 
Belle Alliance could be seen from the Allied line. 

The chausste, cutting through the centre of the Allied line, 
separated Picton’s division from Sir Charles Alten’s, drawn 
up to tlie west of it. Colonel von Ompteda’s brigade of the 
King’s German Legion lay with its left against the chaussee, 
and with La Haye Sainte in its immediate front; nest came 
Count Kiehnansegg’s Hanoverian line battalions; and, west 
of them, where the hollow road began to curve southwards, 
was Sir Colin Halkett’s brigade of one Highland and three 
English regiments. From Haikett’s right, to where the Ni- 
velles road crossed the hollow way, the ground was strongly 
held by Cooke’s division of British Guards; Maitland, with 
both battalions of the 1st Guards, lying next to Halkett; and 
Byng’s Coldstream and 3rd Scots Guards occupying the high 
ground behind and overlooking the chateau of Hougoumont. 
Seven companies of the Coldstream, imder Sir James Mac- 
doanell, had been throwm into the chateau, and had been busy 
all night strengthening the fortifications; while the four light 
companies of the division, under Lord Saltoun, were sent 
forward as skirmishers into the wood and orchard. 

In the triangle of ground formed by the junction, at Mont 
St Jean, of the two great highways from Charleroi and 
Nivellcs, a number of cavalry brigades were massed behind 
tiie infantry, and out of sight of the enemy. In rear of Omp- 
teda, and separated from the Union Brigade of heavy cavalry 
only by the chaussee, was Lord Edward Somerseris heavy 
brigade of Household Cavalry: Life Guards, Dragoons and 
Blues, in magnificent array. Behind them, in reserve, was 
Baron CoUaert’s Dutch-Belgic cavalry division, comprising 
a brigade of carabiniers, under Generd Trip; and a brigade 
of light cavalry tinder Baron van Merlen. Immediately to the 
rear of Kielmansegg were General Kruse’s Nassau troops, in 
reserve, with Colonel Arendtschildt’s light dragoons and 
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hussars of the legion supporting them; and, lying against the 
Nivelles road, considerably withdrawn from the front, was 
the Brunswick contingent. Upon the plateau behind the 
Guards’ division were posted Major-General Ddmberg’s 
light dragoons; a Hanoverian regiment known as the Cum- 
berland Hussars; and Major-General Grant’s hussar brigade, 
which lay directly behind Byng’s Guards, against the Nivelles 
road, overlooking the ravine r unnin g north of Merbe Braine, 
and the plateau beyond. 

On this plateau, drawn back en potence to guard the right 
flank of the line, was Lord Hill’s Second Army Corps. Of 
this corps. Sir Henry Clinton’s division occupied the ground 
nearest to the highway, Adam’s brigade being drawn up im- 
mediately to the west of it. The village of Merbe Brainy 
nestling to the north behind a belt of trees, was occupied by 
Hew Halkett’s brigade of Hanoverian militia, and Colond 
Du Plat’s line battalions of the legion. Some way to the west, 
Baron Chasse’s Dutch-Belgic division was stationed round 
Braine-l’AUeud, Colonel Detmer’s brigade occupying the 
village itself and Coimt d’Aubreme’s brigade being posted to 
the south-west, round the farm of Vieux Foriez, as an ob- 
servation corps. Of General Colville’s 4th Division, eight 
miles away at Hal with Prince Frederick’s corps, only one 
brigade was present. Colonel Mitchell’s, which v/as formed 
on the west of the Nivelles road, covering the avenue which 
led to the great north gate of Hougoumont. 

Attached to the divisions and the cavalry brigades were 
brigades and troops of artillery, those in front line being 
placed in the intervals of the infantry brigades, and slightly 
in advance of them. Rogers’s brigade and Ross’s Chestnut 
Troop guarded the Charleroi chaussee; Whmyates was at- 
tached to the Union Brigade with his rockets; Gardiner was 
with Vivian’s hussars; Stevenart’s heroic battery with Prince 
Bernhard’s Nassauers; Rettberg before Best; Byleveld wi 
Count Bylandt’s brigade; while, west of the chauss^ in ont 
of Alten’s and Cooke’s divisions, were ranged Cleeve s md 
Kuhlmann’s Ger man batteries. Bean’s, ^ 

Ramsay’s and Bull’s brigades and troops, each wi s 
manned by eighty or more gunners and drivers, 



bombardiers, and the usual complement of sergeants, cor- 
porals, farriers, and trumpeters. Each troop came up in sub- 
divisions, an impressive cavalcade with two hundred horses, 
and a train of forge carts, spare-wheel carriages and extra- 
ammunition wagons. Every horse was brought on to the 
field in the pink of condition, his flanks plumped out with 
plundered forage. A hard life, the artillery officer’s, for whil^ 
on the one hand, plundering was strictly forbidden by the 
Duke, on the other, the allowance of forage was insufficient 
to put the fat on the horses which his lordship demanded. 
“Either way you quake in your shoes,” declared Captain Mer- 
cer bitterly. “Bring your troop on to the ground with your 
beasts a shade thinner than the next man’s, and that daimcd 
cold eye of the Duke’s will see the difference in a flash. You 
won’t be asked questions about it, and if you try to defend your- 
self you won’t be attended to. You’ll be judged out of hand 
as unfit for your command, and very likely removed foom the 
Army as well. But if you plunder the poor foreigner’s fields, 
and he reports you to the Duke — ^whew !” 

While the Duke, accompanied by Ins military secretary, 
his aides-de-camp, the Prince of Orange, Lord Uxbridge, the 
diplomatic corps, and their train, was inspecting his position, 
the French columns were mustering upon the opposite 
heights. The weather was clearing fast, the mist in the hol- 
lows curling away in wreaths; and occasionally a pale shaft of 
sunlight w'ould pierce through the clouds for a moment or 
two. The ground, intersected by hedges of beech and horn- 
beam, was nearly all of it under cultivation, crops of rye; 
wheat, barley, oats, and clover standing shoulder-high, with 
here and there a ploughed field showing dark between the 
stretdies of waving grain. 

. The bulk of the French army had bivouacked about 
Genappe, but at nine o’clock, just as the Duke started to ride 
down his lines, the heads of the columns began to appear 
above the ridge to the south. Drmns and trumpets were first 
heard, and then the music of the bands, playing a medley of 
martial tunes. Strains of the Marseillaise^ mingled with Veil- 
Ions ait Salut de VEmpire, floated across the v’aiiey to the 
Allied lines. Four columns, destined to form the first line, 
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came marching over the MUj and deployed in perfect order, 
just as seven others appeared descending the slope. From the 
Allied lines the whole magniScent spectacle was watched by 
thousands of pairs of eyes. Knowledgeable gendemen ex- 
claimed at intervals : “That’s Reille’s corps, moving off to 
their left! . . . that’s D’Erlon! . . . those are KeUermann’s 
cuirassiers 1” 

The mist stiU lay white in the valley, but beyond it, less 
than a mile distant, the ground was gradually becoming 
covered with dark masses of infantry. As the divisions de^ 
ployed, the cavalry began to appear. Squadron after squad- 
ron of cuirassiers galloped over the brow of the hiU, their steel 
breastplates and copper crests occasionally caught by the 
feeble rays of sunh'^t trying to pierce through the clouds. 
The slope was soon vivid with bright, shifting coloiurs, as 
Chasseurs a Cheval, blaxing with green and gold, ^ant 
carabioiers in white, brass-casqued dragoons, hussars in 
every colour. Grenadiers ^ Cheval in impei^ blue with 
bearskin shakos, and red lancers with towering white plumes 
and swallow-tailed pennons fluttering on the ends of their 
lances, cantered into their positions . 

It was an hour and a half before the movement which 
brought the French Army into six formidable lines, for ming 
six double Ws, was completed, and during* that time the 
Duke of Wellington was employed in inspecting his own posi- 
tion. Sir Thomas Picton, still'in his frockcoat and round hat, 
grimly concealing even from his aides-de-camp that an ugly 
wound, roughly bandaged by his servant after Quatre-Bras, 
lay beneath his shabby coat, had also inspected it very early 
in the morning, and had told Sir John Cblbome, of Adam’s 
brigade, that he considered it to be the most damnable place 
for fighting he had ever seen, ' ^ 

Lord Uxbridge, tail and handsome in his magnificent hus- 
sar dress, preferred the position to that of Quatre-Bras, but 
was ftetted by the impossibility, owing to the suddenness of 
the order to advance on Jime 16th, of forming his cavahy into 
divisions; and by the circumstance of having been informed 
by the Duke, at the eleventh hour, that the Prince of Orange 
desired him to take over the command of all the Dutch- 


Belgic cavalry. Uxbridge accepted the charge, but 'was forced 
to observe that he thought it imfortunate that he should have , 
had no opportunity of making himself acquainted with_ any 
of the officers, or their regiments. He was anmously awaiting, 
the arrival of the Prussian corps to relieve Vivian’s and Van- 
deleuris much needed brigades on the left flank, and more 
rhgn once adverted to its non-appearance. The Duke, whose 
irritability fell away from him the moment he set foot on a 
battlefield, replied calmly that they would be up presently: 
the roads were in a bad state, which would account for their 
delay. 

Baron Muffling, knowing the Prussian chief of staff’s mis- 
trust of the Duke, was also anxious, and had already des- 
patched one of his Jagers to try to get news of Bulov^s. ad- 
vance. He knew that the Duke had placed the weakened 5th 
Division on the left centre in the expectation of its being 
immediately strengthened by Prussian infantry: and having 
by this time identified Itimself far more -with the British than 
with the Prussian Army, Eiilow’s delay caused him a good- 
deal of inward perturbation. Being a sensible man, he refused 
to permit his anxiety to oppress him, but fixed his mind in- 
stead on the problems immediately before him. He rode be- 
side the Duke, acquainting himself with the disposition of the 
Allied troops, and occasionally proffering a suggestion. When 
he went with him into the diiteau of Hougoumont, he felt 
considerable doubts of the possibility of the post’s being held 
by a mere detachment of British Guards. But the Duke 
seemed perfectly satisfied. He rode into the courtyard 
through the great north gate, and was met by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir James Macdonnell, a huge Highlander with nar- 
rowed, humorous eyes, a square jowl, and the frame of an ox, 
whom he greeted in a cheerful tone, and with marked friendli- 
ness. Macdonnell took him round the fortifications, showing 
him the work which the garrison had been engaged on during 
the night. The brick walls of the garden had been pierced for 
loopholes; wooden platforms erected to enable a second fir- 
ing line to shoot over the walls; and flagstones, timbers, and 
broken wagons used as barricades to the various entrances. 
The Duke gave the whole a hasty survey, and, as he prepared 
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centre of the positiouj he passed by the 1st Guards; and- 
caught a glimpse of Lord Harry Alastair, looking rather tired, 
but apparently in good spirits. He called a greeting to him, 
and Lord Harry came up, and stood for a moment with his 
band on the Colonel’s saddlebow. “Enjoying . yourself, 
Harry?” asked Audley. 

“Lord, yes! You know wc were engaged at Quatre-Bras, 
don’t you? By Jove, there was never anything like it, was 
there? If only poor Hay — ^but never mind that!” he added 
hastily, blinking his sandy lashes. “It’s just that he was rather 
a friend of mine. I say, though, what do you think? I’m 
damned if 'William Lennox didn’t present himself for duty 
this morning! Nothing of him to be seen for bandages, and 
of course General Maidand sent him packing. He’s just gone 
off, he and his father. Devilish sportsmanlike of him to come, 
I tliought!” He detained the Colonel a moment longer, say- 
ing: “Have you seen anything of George, sir? They say the 
Life Guards were engaged at Genappe yesterday.” 

“Yes, I saw George in the diick of it, but he came out with 
nothing but "a scratch or two !” 

“Oh, good! Give him my love, if you should happen to 
run into him at any time, and tell him I’m in famous shape. 
Goodbye ! die best of luck, Charles !” 

“Thanks: the same to you!” said the Colonel, and waved 
and rode on. 

By ten o’clock, the Duke had completed his inspection, 
but the French Army svas still deploying on the opposite 
heights, and guns, their wheels up to the naves in mud, were 
being dragged into position along the ridge. A litde before 
eleven o’clock, a Prussian ya/upin arrived with a despatch for 
General Muffling, who had only a few minutes before rejoined 
die Duke, after making an examination of the ground beyond 
Papelotte, on the left wing. He had been driven back by a 
French patrol coming up from the village of Plancenoit, to 
the soudi, but not before he had satisfied himself that a Prus- 
sian advance by the plateau of St Lambert would not only be 
possible but extremely beneficial. He wrote down his views, 
read dicm to the Duke, who said, in his decided way: “I 
quite agree!” and was in the act of sending an aide-de-camp 
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to Wavre, with the despatch, when the Prussian gahput 
found him. 

The despatch he had brought was from Marshal Blucner, 
and was dated 9.30 am from Wavre, ‘Your Excellency mil 
assure tlie Duke of Wellington from mef wrote the Marshal 
Prince, ‘that, ill as I am, I shall place nyself at the head of my 
troops, and attack the right of the French, in case they undertake 
anything against him’ 

There was a postscript subjoined to this missive by another 
and more cautious hand. General Count von Gneisenau, still 
convinced that his English ally’s early service in India had 
made him a master in the art of duplicity, entreated the Baron 
‘to ascertain most particularly whether the Duke of Wellington 
has really adopted the decided resolution of fighting in his present 
position: or whether he only intends some demonstration, scMch 
might become very dangerous to our Amy’. 

To Muffling, who profoundly respected the openness of 
the Duke’s character, and knew how serious the coming en- 
gagement was likely to be, this postscript was esasperanng. 
He neither mentioned it to the Duke nor made enquiries cf 
him which he knew to be superfluous. The despatch •;rhi± 
he had already written must convince Gneisenau cf the 
seriousness of his lordship’s intentions. He gave it tt his 
aide-de-camp, telling him to be sure to let Genenti Zuicw 
read it, if, on his way to Wavre, he should enccnnm: 

He could do nothing more to hasten the march cf the ?ms- 
sian 4th Corps, and having seen the aide-de-nnnr nn.hnn 
little else to do but wait, in steadily growing hnnsnsnci ±r 
news of his compatriots’ approach. 

The deploying movements of the French haf cent — - 
pleted by half past ten. The music : — .. — — 

ceased, and the columns stood in a silence thsr _ 

more absolute from its marked contrast zo ftensfer — ~ 

tial noises that had been resounding cn ah sihs fr±e nmr 
hour. As the village clocks in the dstance stmnheie’-ec.'n:^ 
Duke took up a position with all his star, ner- 
and looked through his glass at the Fren± 
wiry young officer, with a thin, ens^hrcchc 
of deep-set eyes laughed upon 7 >nff- ~ h 


the Duke, and saluted smartly. The Duke called out : “HaUb, 
Smith! Where are you from?” 

“From General Lambert’s brigade, rny lord, and they 
from America!” responded Brigade-Major Harry Smith, 
with the flash of an impudent grin. 

“What have you got?” 

“The 4th, the 27th, and the 40th. The 81st. remain in 
Brussels.” 

“Ah, I know! But the odicrs: are they in good order?” 

“Excellent, my lord, and very strong,” declared the 
Major. 

“That’s all right,” said his lordship, “for I shall soon want 
every man.” 

“I don’t think they will attack today,” remarked one of his 
staff, frovming across the valley. 

“Nonsense!” said his lordship, with a snap. “The columns 
of attack are already forming, and I think I have seen 
where the weight of the attack will fall. I shall be attacked 
before an hour. Do you know anything of my position. 
Smith?” 

“Nothing, my lord, beyond what I see — the general line, 
and the right and left,” 

“Go back and halt Lambert’s brigade at the junction of the 
two great roads from Charleroi and Nivelles. I'll tell you 
what I want of you fellows.” 

He rode a little way with Smith, apprising him of his in- 
tentions. The Major, who was one of his lordship’s promising 
young favourites, listened, saluted, and rode off at a canter to 
the rear. He cut across the slope behind Alten’s division, 
leapt a hedge, and came down on to the chaussee almost on 
top of Colonel Audley, who, having been sent on an errand to 
Mont St Jean, was riding back to the front. 

“God damn your Harry Smith, by all tliads wonder- 

ful! I might have known it! \^en did you arrive? Wliere’s 
your brigade?” 

“At Waterloo. We were held up by the wagons and bag- 
gage upset all over the road from Brussels, and when we got 
to Waterloo we met Scovell, who had been sent by the Duke 
to see if the rear was clear— which, by God, it w£^ not! He 
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requested us to sweep up the litter before moving on 1 What’s 

the news with you, old fellow?” 

“Oh, famous ! How’s Juana? You haven t brought her out 


with you, 1 suppose?” , , • 

“Haven’t brought her out with me?” exclauned the Major. 
“She was sitting down to dinner with Lambert at some tillage 

just the other side of the Forest last night !” 

“Good God, you don’t mean to tell me she’s with the 


brigade now?” 

“No, I’ve sent her back to Ghent with her groom, rephed 
the Major coolly. “We’re in for a hottish day, from the looks 
of it. I understand my brigade will be wanted to relieve 
old Picton. Cut up at your little affair at Quatre-Bras, 
was he?” 


“Devilishly. Someone said he himself had been wcurdei 
but he’s here today, so I suppose he wasn’t. I must be off” 

“By Jove, and so must 1 1 We shall meet again— hers cr in 
hell! Adids! Bienes de fortunar 

He cantered offj the Colonel set his horse at ±e bank cn 
the right of the chaussee, scrambled up, and rcce pis: Lard 
Edward Somerset’s lounging squadrons up me slope to the 
front line. 

By the time he had found the Duke it was just past eleven 
o’clock. He joined a group of persons gathered abcnr his 
lordship, and sat with a loose rein, looking along ±e riize 
opposite. 

“Heard about Grant?” asked (inning, who was standing 
nest to him. ' 

^^No : which Grant?” replied the Colonel absentiv. 

“Oh, not General Grant! Colonel Grant. He did send ie 
information of the French massmg on Charleroi on the I5th 
—the very fullest information, down to the last 
)ust come to hand!” 


‘Just come to hand?” repeated Audley. “How the d-r” 

did It take three days to reach us?” " ** 

“Ask General Domberg,” said Canning. “It was sem m 
bm at Mons, ^d he, ff you please, cooUy sentT b'S S 

reaUvinteldfrf*^^ ? ‘Convince him that the French 

reauy intended anythme serious t 
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unlimbered, and its first shell burst over the head of the 
French column moving upon the wood of Hougoumont. 
The other guns followed suit one after the other, as they came 
into position and tinlimbered; and in a few minutes an addi- 
tional and destructive fire was being directed on the colunm 
by Captain Cleeve’s battery of the legion, in front of iUten’s 
division. 

The column shuddered under the fire, and checked. In 
the wood, the skirmishers were already engaged wth the 
Hanoverian and Nassau defenders. Twelve pieces of horse 
artillery of Reille’s corps were pushed forward, and a heavy 
counter-cannonade was begun. The column of infantry' re- 
covered, and pressed on, leaving its dead and wounded lying 
on the field. A well-directed fire from Sandham’s and 
Cleeve’s batteries again threw it into disorder, but it re- 
formed, and reached the wood, driving the defenders back 
from tree to tree. The popping of musketry now mingled 
with the roar of the cannons; and a steady trickle of wounded 
men began to make their way to the shelter of the British line. 

Colonel Audley, who bad been sent off to the left wing with, 
instructions to Sir Hussey Vivian not to fire on any troops 
advancing from the west, did not see the start of the fight in 
Hougoumont Wood. By the time he returned to the Duke, it 
had been in progress for half an hour, and the Nassauers, 
after contesting the ground with a good deal of courage, were 
giving way. More of Reille’s corps had moved to Jerome’s 
support, and the skirmishers of tlie Guards, pressed back 
tlirough the Great Orchard, were being driven into an alley 
of holly and yew trees separating it from the smaller orchard 
surrounding the garden. 

The Nassauers, retreating in disorder, poured out on to a 
sunken lane forming the northern boundary of the Hougou- 
mont enclosure. When Colonel Audley rode up, the Duke, 
spurring forward from his position in front of Byng’s brigade, 
was trying to rally them. But his presence, so invigorating to 
his own men, had very little effect upon the Nassauers, some 
of whom, in the panic of the moment, actually fired after him 
as he rode through their ranks. “Pretty scamps to win a battle 
with!” he said, with a bark of laughter; and wasting no mors 
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time oa them, gaUoped off to where, a few yards from where 
the Nivelles highway, aossed the hollow road to Brame- 
I’AUeud, Major Bull’s howitzer troop was drawn up. He 
brought the troop up in person, explaining in a few incisive 
sentences what he wanted done. Major Bull, ordered to clear 
the wood with shell fire, considered the position calmly for a 
moment, and gave his gunners their directions. It was a tick- 
lish business, for the chateau, with its defenders, lay beuveen 
his troop and the enemy, and a shell falling short must in- 
evitably drop among the British Guards, desperately fighting 
in the alleys south of the garden wall. The first shell shot up, 
clearing the enclosures, and exploded over the wood. 

“That’s right!” said his lordship. “That’s good shooting. 
Well, Audley, any news of die Prussians yet?” 

“No, sir. A patrol of French cavalry came up to Colonel 
Best’s people. He formed the brigade in squares, but the 
cavalry seemed only to be reconnoitring, and drew off again. 
The French are massing their gims in the centre of the 
line.” 

“Oh yes! This is nothing but a diversion,” said the Duke, 
nodding towards Hougoumont. He found that several offi- 
cers from.Byng’s brigade had come up to watch the struggle, 
and told ±em curdy to get back to the brigade. “You will 
have the devil’s own fire on you immediately!” he said, and, 
as though to prove the truth of his words, a hurricane of 
grape and round shot began to whistle about the position, as 
Reille’s gunners found their range. 

The howitzer shells, falling thick in the wood, drove 
Jerome back. The swarms of French infantry raUied, and 
came on agamj the Hanoverians were forced back and back, 
through sheer weight of numbers, into the orchard, A 
glimpse of red showed through the treesj Jerome’s troops 
hurled themselves forward at what they believed to be a line 
of British soldiers, and were brought up short by the brick 
wall enclosing the garden. They tried to scale it, but the 
Coldstream Guards, posted on the inner platforms and at the 
loopholes, poured in such a murderous fire that the blue:- 
roated infantry recoUed. The ditches lining the alley separat- 
mg the wood firom the orchard became choked with dead; in 



the orchard, Saltoun’s light companies began to press back 
the invaders; but the 1st Leger Raiment succeeded in setting 
fire to a haystack, and, under cover of the black smoke; crept 
round the western side of the chateau. A British battery, 
raking the Nivelles road, was assailed by a sronh of lirailkuTS, 
and suffered such loss of men and horses that it was forced to 
retire. A horse battery attached to Fire’s lancers, who had 
come up as an observauon corps to the south-west, opened 
fire on Bull’s troop; and the Guards posted on the avenue 
leading &om the high road to the north gate of the chateau 
saw, through the smothering whorls of smoke, hundreds of 
Jerome’s men advancing on them. 

The north gate was open, and it was down the avenue of 
dm trees that reinforcements of men and ammunition were 
being passed into the chateau. The Hanoverians defending 
the approach to the avenue were overwhelmed and flung bade 
in confusion. The Guards, attacked on all sides, stood shoul- 
der to shoulder, fighting off the waves of the French that 
broke over them, and retreating, step by step, to the gateway. 
The French saw Hougoumont almost within their grasp; 
one of their generals spurred forward, shouting to his men 
to prevent the dosing of the gates. They surged after him, 
but a sergeant of the Galdstream dashed forward, right into 
the mass of the enemy, and hurled himself at General 
Cubides. Before the French had had time to realize what 
was happening, the general had been dragged from his horse, 
and Sergeant Fraser, brandishing a blood-stained halberd, 
was up in the saddle, and riding hdl-for-Ieaiher towards the 
gate. The momentary check caused by this diversion enabled 
the handful of Guards to reach the courtyard, but a party of 
sapeurs, recovering from their astonishment at Fraser’s dar- 
ing, rushed after him, led by a young sous-Iieutenant of 
ferocious mien. The Guards, fighting their way backwards 
through the gateway, heard above the rattle of musketry and 
thethunder of artillery a yell of: "En azani^ VEnfcmcitcr!” and 
saw the sapeurs come charging through the smother of black 
smoke. They made a desperate attempt to shut the gates, but 
with a roar of rage and triumph the sapeurs flung themselves 
against the heavy doors. The Guards, reduced in numbers, 
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suffocated by the smoke, could not hold them. Amid the 
crash of timbers and crumbling masonry, the French burst 
through into the courtyard and fought for possession of the 
gatehouse. 

The noise reached the ears of Macdonnell, directing the 
defence of the garden wall. Shouting to three of his officers 
who stood nearest to him, he raced, drawn sword in hand, to 
the inner yard, and across it to the wicket leading to the main 
courtyard. There the most appalling sight met his eyes. The 
courtyard was full of Frenchmen; some of the Guards were 
fighting to defend the cowshed, where their own wounded 
lay; firom every ambush of shed, or window, or cellar, a 
steady musketry fire was holding the surge of men through 
the gateway in check; while in the chateau, the Guards be- 
sieged on the staircase had hacked away the lower steps, and 
were firing down upon the French trying to storm up to 
them. By the gate, the pavingstones were slippery with 
blood, and cumbered by the dead and wounded who lay there; 
a heroic little band, under the command of two sergeants, was 
still fighting to prevent the gatehouse from falling, but in the 
gateway itself the French were massed, and outside reinforce- 
ments were advancing down the avenue. 

Roaring at his officers to follow him, Macdonnell launched 
himself across the courtyard. Hatless, with nothing but a 
sword in his hand, he fell upon the French in the gateway, 
and with' such force that they broke involuntarily, as they 
would have broken before the charge of a mad bull. His offi- 
cers and a few sergeants rushed to his support. For an instant 
the French were scattered; and while a couple of ensigns and 
two sergeants held them at bay, Macdonnell and Sergeant 
Graham set their shoulders to the double doors, and forced 
them together, the sweat pouring do-wn their faces and the 
muscles standing out like corrugations down their powerful 
thighs. 

Yells of fury sounded outside, as Graham, while his colonel 
held the doors together against every effort of the sapeurs to 
force them open, slammed the great iron crossbar into posi- 
tion. Bayonets and hatchets beat upon the unyielding tim- 
bers; and the French trapped in the courtyard tried to set fire 



to ±e bams before being shot or bayoneted by the Guards 
who were round them. 

A few brave men managed to scale the wall, but were shot 
before they could even leap down into the courtyard. Fresh 
columns were being moved down by Jerfime, and had carried 
the avenue. Colonel Audley, his right sleeve tom by a mus- 
ketball, was sent flying to bring up two guns firom Bolton’s 
battery, and arrived above the north alley enclosing the or- 
chard just as Colonel Woodford led forward four rompanieS' 
of the Guards to the relief of the garrison. 

“There, my lads; in with you! Let me see no more of 
you !’’ the Duke called out to them. 

The Guards gave him a cheer, and went in at the charge. 
They drove the French before them at the point of the bayo- 
net, sweeping them away from the chateau walls; and Wood- 
ford managed to reinforce the garrison through a side door 
leading into the alley. The light companies reoccupied the 
ground they had lost, and Jerdme drew off to re-form his 
mutilated battalions. 

Several officers of the staff corps had galloped up tvith mes- 
sages for the Duke from time to time; of his personal staff. 
Lord Arthur Hill and young Cathcart were both mounted on 
troopers, their horses having been shot under them; and 
Colonel Audley had suffered a contusion on his right arm 
from a glancing musketball. Fremantle, returning from the 
left wing, found him trying to tie his handkerchief round the 
flesh wound with one hand and his teeth, and pushed up to 
him, saying: “Here, let me do that!” 

“Any news of Bliicher?” asked Audley. 

“Not so much as a sniff of those damned Prussians,! My 
God, you’ve got a pretty shambles here! What’s been goins 
on?” 

“We all but lost Hougoumont, that’s all. Bull’s had to 
retire. He’s been enfiladed by a troop of horse artillery be- 
longing to the lancers over there.” He jerked his head to- 
wards the Nivelles road. “Jerome’s bringing up reserve after 
reserve. Looks as though he means to take Hougoumont or 
perish in the attempt. Anything happening anywhere 
else?” 
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“Not yet, but we’U be in for it soon, or Fm a Dutchman. 
Never saw so many guns massed in my life as the batteries 
they’re briiigiDg up in the centre. There you are — all right 
and tight!” 

It was now nearly one o’clock, and for an hour and a half 
the most bitter struggle had been raging for the possession of 
Hougoumont. The Duke, who seemed to have been every- 
v/here at onc^ cantered back to the centre of the position, to 
where an elm tree stood on the highest point of the ground, 
to the west of the Charleroi chaussee. He had no sooner 
arrived there than an artillery officer came up to him in a great 
state of excitement, stating that he could clearly perceive 
Bonaparte and all his staff before the ffirm of La Belle Alli- 
ance, and had no doubt of being able to direa ins guns on to 
them. 

This suggestion was met by a frosty stare, and a hasty: 
"No, no, I won’t have it! It is not the business of gena^ 
officers to be firing upon each other!” 

"Just retire quietly,” said Gordon, in the chagrined offi- 
cer’s ear, “Forget that you were bom! You had better not 
have been, you know.” 

Colonel Fremantle’s description of the guns being as- 
sembled upon the opposite ridge had not been exaggerated. 
During the struggle about Hougoumont, battery after battery 
had been brought up on the French side, covering the whole 
of the Allied centre, from Colin Halkettis brigade on the right 
of Alten’s division to Prince Bernhard’s Nassauers at Pape- 
lotte. Nearly eighty guns had been massed upon the ridge, 
and at one o’clock the most infernal cannonade broke out. 
Shells screamed through the air, ploughing long furrovre in 
the ground as they fell, blowing ffie legs off horses, exploding 
in the Allied lines, and scattering limbs and brains over men 
crouching behind the meagre shelter of the quick-set hedges. 
The infantry set its teeth and endured. Young soldiers, de- 
termined not to lag behind their elders in courage, gulped, and 
smiled waveringly as the blood of fallen comrades spattered 
in their faces; veterans declared that this was nothing, and 
went on grimly craddag their jokes. On the high ground 
under the elm tree balls hummed and whistled round the 
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Duke and his brilliant staff, until he said in his raol way: 
“Better separate, gentlemen: we are a little too thick here.” 

Shordy after one o’clock, Reille’s guns, away to the right, 
succeeded in setting fire to the haystack in the yard of Hou- 
goumont. In the centre of the line, smoke was beginning to 
lie thickly in the valley between the opposing ridges. The air 
was hot and acrid; and a curious noise, like the hum of a. 
gigantic swarm of bees, was making novices ask anxiously: 
“What’s that? What’s that buzzing noise?” 

Baron Muffling, after a short colloquy with the Duke, rode 
away to talte up his position with the cavalry brigades on the 
left flank. Messenger after messenger went galloping off to 
try to gnip some intelligence of the Prussian advance, for it 
was plain that the cannonade was a prelude to an attack upon 
the Allied centre, which, held by Picton’s and Alten’s divi- 
sions on dther side of the chaussee, was the weakest part of 
the line. 

At half past one, the cannonade slackened, and above the 
diminishin g thtmder could be heard the French drums beat- 
ing the pas de charge. 

“Here comes Old Trousers at last!” sang out a veteran, 
uncorking his muzzle stopper and slipping off his lock cap. 
“Now for it, you Johnny Newcomes!” 

On the ridge of La Belle Alliance, a huge mass of infantry 
was forming, flanked by squadrons of cuirassiers. Sharp- 
eyed men on the Allied fi:ont swore they could discern Bona- 
parte himself; that he was there was evident from the shouts 
of ‘Fine VEmpereiir!’ and the dipping of colours, as the regi- 
ments filed past the group beside the chaussee. The rub-a- 
dub of drums and the blare of trumpets now mingled with 
the roar of artillery. Four divisions of infantry, led by Count 
p’Erlon, began to advance down the slope to the hollow road, 
in ponderous columns at 400 pace intervals, showing ifronts 
ftom 160 to 200 files. The battalions of each division were, 
deployed, and placed one behind the other, except on the 
French left, where Allis’s division was formed into two 
brigades side by side, under Quiot and Bourgeois. These 
moved fonvard to encircle the farm of La Haye Sainte, Quiot 
branching off to the west of the chaussee and Bourgeois ad- 
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vancing to the east of it. A determine musketry fire from the 
orchard and the windows of the farm met them, but Baring’s 
Germans were soon driven from the orchard and gardens into 
the building itself. While the other divisions moved in three 
columns down the slope towards the Allied left centre, the 
Luneberg field battalion was detached from Count Kiel- 
.mansegg’s brigade, and sent forward to try to reinforce Bar- 
ing. These young troops advanced boldly down the slope, 
but wavered under the French fire. The sight of their own 
skirmishers felling back took the heart out of them. They 
began to retreat; the cuirassiers, covering Quiet’s left flank, 
swept down upon them, and in their disordered state killed 
and rode over many of them, driving the rest back with great 
loss to their own lines. 

Upon the eastern side of the chaussee the three other 
columns, led by Donzelot, Marcognet, and Durutte, moved 
steadily down upon the Allied line. As each column cleared 
its own guns on the ridge behind it, and descended the slope 
into the valley, these began firing again, until the thunder and 
crash of artillery drowned the roll of the drums and the shrill 
blare of the trumpets. 

To the eyes that watched this tidal advance, it seemed as 
though the whole slope was covered with men. European 
armies had seen these columns, and had broken and fled be- 
fore them, appalled by the sheer weight of infantry opposed to 
them. The British had time and again proved the superiority 
of fine over column, but Count Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgic 
brigade, badly placed on the slope confronting the French 
position, already demoralized by the heavy cannonading, 
could not stand the relentless march of the columns towards 
them. They had suffered considerably at Quatre-Bras, had 
had no rations served out to them since the morning of the 
previous day, and had seen Count Bylandt carried off the 
field. The men in their gay uniforms and white-topped 
shakos began to waver, and before the head of the column 
immediately in their firont had reached the valley below them, 
they fled. The exertions of their officers, frantically trying to 
check the rout, were of no avail. The men, some of then^ 
flinging down their arms, broke through the hedge in thi" 
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rear, and retreated in the wildest confusion through the inter- 
val between Kempt’s and Pack’s brigades. Byleveld’s battery 
was swept back in the rush, and a great gap yawned in the 
Allied line. 

The Dutch-Belgians were met. by derisive catcalls firom 
Pack’s Highlanders. Not a man in the 5th Division caught 
the infection of that mad panic; instead, the Scots helped the 
terrified foreigners to the rear with sly bayonet thrusts, while 
the men of Kempt’s left, imtil called to order by their officers, 
fired musketballs into the retreating mass. 

In the confusion. Colonel Audley, desperately trying with 
a handful of others to stem the rush, came upon Lavisse, 
livid and cursing, laying about him with the flat of his sword. 
.“That’s no use, man 1” he shouted. “Christ, can’t you fellows 
get your men together? Form them up in ffie rear, and bring 
them on again, for God’s sake! We can’t afford this gap!” 

“Damn you, do I not know?” Lavisse gasped. 

“Och, sir, let the puir bodies gang!” shouted a sergeant of 
the Gordons. “IVe dinna want furriners hired to fight for 
us!” . 

The three companies of the 95th Rifles, posted on the 
knoll and in the sandpit in front of Kempt’s right, were firing 
steadily into Bourgeois’ and DonzeloPs columns, advancing 
on either side of them; and two of Ross’s 9-pounders, guard- 
ing the chaussee, caused Bourgeois’ brigade to swerve away 
from La Haye Sainte to its right, where it was thrown against 
Donzelot’s division, and advanced with it in one unwieldy 
mass. The riflemen stood their ground until almost hemmed 
in by the sea of French, but were forced at last to abandon 
the sandpit and retreat to the main position. 

Bylandt’s men had forced their way right to the rear, and 
although Byleveld’s troop had extricated itself from the 
melee and was in the front line again, firing into the head of 
the column already starting to deploy in the valley, over two 
thousand Dutch-Belgians had deserted from the line, leaving 
three thousand men of Picton’s decimated division to face 
the charge of thirteen thousand Frenchmen. 

Picton, wasting no time in trying to bring Bylandt’s men to 
the front again, deployed Kempt’s brigade into an attenuated 
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two-deep line, to fill the breach. Below, in the hollow road 
and the cornfields beyond it, the French columns were also 
trying to deploy in the constricted space afforded for such a 
movement. The whole valley swarmed with blue-coated in- 
fantry, struggling in the press of their own numbers to get 
into line. The front ranks charged up the banks of the hedge 
concealing the British troops, shouting and cheering, con- 
fident that the flight of the large body of troops in their front 
had left the road open to them through the Allied 
centre. Picton’s voice blared above the roar of cannon: 
“Rise up!” 

The men of Kempt’s brigade, crouched behind the hedge, 
leaped to their feet; the French saw the bank crowned by a 
long line of red, overlapping their column on either side. 
Every musket was at the present; a volley riddled the advanc- 
ing mass; and as the French recoiled momentarily under it, 
Picton roared: “Charge! Hinrah!” and Kempt’s warriors, 
with the British cheer the French had learned to dread, 
charged with bayonets levelled. 

To the east of Donzelot, Marcognet’s column was surging 
up the bank to where Pack’s Highlanders waited, a litde 
drawn back from the crest. “Ninety-second! Everything has 
given way in front of you!” Pack shouted. “You must 
charge!” 

A yell of “Scotland ever!” answered him. The skirl of 
pipes soared above the din, and the men of the Black Watch, 
the Royals, and tlie Gordons, all with the deaths of comrades 
to avenge, hurled themselves through the hedge at tlte advanc- 


ing column. 

In Kempt’s brigade, the Camerons, attacked by a devastat- 
ing crossfire from Bourgeois’ column on their right, began to 
give way. Picton shouted to one of Uxbridge s ai es- c- 
camp: “Rally the Highlanders!” The next instant c e , 
shot through the right temple. Captain Seym^ to e or 
-ward to obey this last command, but it was the , 

ing the crash of the two armies from the 
centre, who galloped before him into the thic ° ° ? 

and succeeded in rallying the Camerons and le P 


riflemen. 



“Stand fast, Ninety-fifth! We must not be beaten!” he 
shouted. “What will they say in England?” 

A ragged cheer answered himj he re-formed the 79th him- 
self, and direaed them to fire upon the column that bad 
driven them back, only withdrawing out of the heat of the 
batde when he saw that they stood firm. 

The guns on both sides had ceased fire as the French and 
the BritUh troops met, but in the valley smoke by thick, and 
muskets spat and crackled. The French were hampered by 
the size of their own columns, but although the men of Pic- 
ton’s depleted division had checked their advance by the sheer 
ferocity of their charge, they could not hope to hold such 
overwhelming numbers at bay. West of the chaussee, the 
cuirassiers, having routed the Liineberg battalion, re-formed 
under the crest of the Allied position. Ignorant of what the 
reverse slope of the ground concealed, they charged up the 
bank, straight at Ompteda’s men, hidden behind it. But the 
Germans had opened their ranks to permit the passage of 
cavalry through them. Before the cuirassiers had reached the, 
crest, they heard the thunder of hooves above them, and the 
ne.vt instant the Household Brigade was upon them, led by 
Uxbridge himself, at the head of the 1st Life Guards. 

With white crests, and horses’ manes flying, the Life 
Guards came up at full gallop and crashed upon the cuiras- 
siers in flank. The earth seemed to shudder beneath the 
shock. The Hyde Park soldiers never drew rein, but swept 
the cuirassiers from the bank, and across the hollow road in 
tile irresistible impetus of their charge. Swords rang against 
the cuirasses; someone yeUed above the turmoil; “Strike at 
the neck!” and the cuirassiers, already a little disorganized 
by their encounter with the German infantry, were flung back 
in fighting confusion. The Life Guards and the ist Dragoon 
Guards hurled their left flank past the walls of La Haye 
Saintc m complete disorder, and scattered Quiot’s brigade of 
infantry assailmg the farm. The right flank of the cuirassiers , 
swerved sharply to the east, and plunged down on to the 
chaussee to escape from the fury of six-foot men on huge 
horses, who seemed to have no idea of charging at anything 
slower than a full gallop. Not more than half their number 
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had CTosssd the chauss& to the valley where Donzelot was 
driving his congested ranhs against Kempt’s brigade, when 
the rest of the Household Cavalry, coming up on the left of 
the Life Guards, fell upon them in hard-riding squadrons, 
and crumpled them up. The abaitis, so painstakingly built up 
by the riflemen, was scattered in an instantj ±e cuirassiers 
were cut down in hundreds, and the Dragoon Guards rode 
over them to charge full tilt into the column of French infan- 
try pressing Kempt’s men back. 

At the same moment, an aide-de-camp rode up from the 
rear to the hedge beyond which Pack’s Highlanders were 
fighting fiercely with the men of Marcognet’s division. For 
one moment he stood there, closely observing the state of the 
battle raging in the valley; then he took off his cocked hat and 
waved it fonvards. 

There was a yeU of: “Now then, Scots Greys !” and the nest 
instant the whole of the Union Brigade came thundering up 
the reverse slope. The French, disordered through their in- 
ability to deploy their enormous column before the High- 
landers charged them, appalled hardly more by the fury of the 
kilted devils who rushed on them than by the unearthly music 
of the pipes playing Scots, Wha’ Hae in the hell of blood and 
smoke and clashing arms that filled the valley, heard the 
cavalry thundering towards them, and looked up. to see great 
grey horses clearing the hedge above ±em. 

They fell back. In the valley, oflicers were shouting to the 
Gordons to wheel back by sections to let the cavalry pass 
through. The Scots Greys tightened their grips, and came 
slipping and scrambling down the bank, shouting; “Hurrah, 
Ninety-second! Scotland for ever!” as they caught sight 
of the red-feathered bonnets in the press and the smoke 
below. 

Greys, Royals, and Inm'skilUngs, riding almost abreast, 
poured over the hedge and down into the seething valley. 
The Gordons were yelling: “Go at them, the Greys! Scot- 
land for ever!” and snatching at stirrup-leathers as the Greys 
rode through them, so that they too were borne forwards in 
this terrific charge. Somewhere, lost in the smoke, a pipe- 
major was coolly playing. Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye wankin' 
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yet? while all around sounded screams, shouB, musketry fire, 
and the clash of steel. 

Many of the horses and their riders were brought down by 
musketballs or the desperate thrust of bayonets, but the 
cavalry charge had caught Marcogneds column unawares and 
in confusion. The Union Brigade rode over the column, 
lopping off heads with their sabres, while the Gordons, who 
had been carried forward with them, did deadly work with 
the bayonet. To the right, where Donzelods men had fought 
their way through Kempt’s thin lines to the crest of the posi- 
tion, the Royal Dragoons, unchecked by the frontal fire that 
met them, charged straight for the leading column of the 
division- The column faced about and tried to retreat over 
the hedge, but there was no time to get to safety before the 
Royals were in their midst, their sabres busy and their horses 
squealing, biting, and striking out with their iron-shod 
forefeet. Benveen the Greys and the Royals, the Inniskillings, • 
with tlieir blood-curdling howl, broke through Donzelot’s 
rear brigades. As the Royals, capturing an Eagle, charged on 
over die slaughtered leading column to the supporting ones 
behind it, and the Greys rode down Marcoguet’s men, the 
French, utterly demoralized, began throwing down their 
arms and crying for quarter. 

The Household Brigade, having broken the cuirassiers and 
smashed their way through Bourgeois’ rear colunm, dashed 
on, deaf to the trumpets sounding the Rally and to the voices 
of Uxbridge and Lord Edward trying to recall them, up the 
slope towards the great French battery on the ridge. The 
Union Brigade, leaving behind them a plain strewn witli dead 
and wounded, and prisoners being herded to the rear, charged 
after the Household troops, and galloped up the slope to 
within half-carbine shot of where Napoleon himself was stand- 
ing, by the farm of La Belie Alliance. 

A colonel of the Greys shouted: “Charge! Charge, the 
guns!” and his men dashed after him, through a storm of 
shot, laming the horses, cutting the traces, and sabring the 
gunners. 

The cavalry charge had put almost all Count D’Erloa’s 
Corps d’Armee to rout, but it had been carried loo far. 


Ahead, solid columns of infantry were advancitij; from tiic 
French rearj and behind, from either Hank, lancers and 
cuirassiers were riding to cut off the retreat. 

A voice cried: “Royals, form on me!” 'I’Jic Greys atui tlic 
Inmskillings on tlie ridge, their horses blown, themselves 
badly mauled, looked round m vain for their olficers, aiul 
tried to re-form to meet the onset of tlie French cavalry, 'flic 
Colonel who had led them in the charge towarris tiie battery 
had been seen riding among the guns like a maniac, w'ith boili 
hands lopped off at die wrists, and his reins held between liis 
teeth; but he had fallen, and a dozen others with him, A 
sergeant called out: “Come on, lads! That’s tlie road home!” 
and the gallant litdc band rode straight for tlie oncoming 
cavalry that separated it from its own lines. 

A pitiful remnant broke through. On the Allied left wing, 
Vandeleur flung forward his light dragoons to cover the re- 
treat. They cheered the heavies as tlicy passer! them, caught 
the lancers in flank, and drove them back in disorder, 'flic 
survivors of die Union Brigade reached the shelter of their 
own lines, havmg pierced three columns, captured two 
Eagles, wrecked fifteen guns, put twenty-five more tem- 
porarily out of acdon, and taken nearly three thousand 
prisoners. 


CHAPTER 23 

The great infantry attack on the Allied left centre had failed. 
The Household Brigade had repulsed Quiot from La Hayc 
Sainte; Bourgeois and Donzclot had been forced V) retr^t 
with heavy loss ; and Marcogneds division was shMcrcd, T/iC 
remaining column, led by Duruttc, had had more suct^ ,i, but 
was forced to redre in the general repeat. Durune 
vanced against Papelottc, and had dri.en Pn’nc- s 

Nassauers out of the village. These re-fonmd, ana :z mcr 
turn drove out the French, Vandeleur s a 

cavalry charged the column, and it drev/ ci., cat ,-n. grax: 

order. ^ " 
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On the Allied side the losses were enormous. Kempt and 
Pack could no longer hope to hold the line, and Lambert’s 
brigade was ordered up &om Mont St Jean to reinforce them. 
The Union Brigade had been cut to pieces; the Household 
troops were reduced to a few squadrons. Of the generals, 
Picton had been killed outright in the first charge; Sir William 
Ponsonby, leading the Union Brigade on a hack horse, was 
lying dead on the field with his aide-de-camp beside him; and 
Pack and Kempt, on whom the co mm a n d of the 5th Division 
had devolved, were wounded. Lord Edward Somerset, un- 
horsed, his hat gone, the lap of his coat tom off, got to his own 
lines miraculously unscathed. 

Lord Uxbridge, who, when the Life Guards and the 
Dragoon Guards ignored the Rally, had ridden back to bring 
up the Blues in suppon, only to find that they had galloped 
into first line before ever they had passed La Haye Sainte, 
listened in contemptuous silence to the congratulations of the 
Duke’s suite upon the brilliant success of his charge. He 
turned away, remarking to Seymour, with a disdainful curve 
to the mou^: “That Troupe doree seems to think the battle is 
over. But had I, when I soimdcd the Rally, found only four 
well-formed squadrons coming on at an easy trot we should 
have captured a score of guns and avoided these shocking 
losses. Well ! I deviated from my own principle : the carriere 
once begun the leader is no better than any other mnn. 
I should have placed myself at the head of the second 
line.” 

During D’Erlon’s attack, the cannonading had been kept 
up on the other parts of the line, while, round Hougoumont, 
the struggle still raged with unabated fury, more and more 
men of Rcille’s Corps being employed in the attempt to 
capture the chateau. The stubborn resistance of the Guards 
inside the chateau and garden, and of Saltoun’s light com- 
panies, holding the orchard and the alley to the north in the 
teeth of all opposition, awoke a corresponding determination 
in the French generals. No attempt was made to mask the 
post; Jerdme, Foy, and Bachelu were all sent against it; and a 
howitzer troop was summoned up to drop shells upon the 
buildings. At a quarter to three, the roof of the chateau was 
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blazing, and the Duke, observing it, scrawled one of his brie 
messages in his pocketbook: ‘I see that the fire has communi 
cated from the Haystack to the roof of the Chateau. You must 
however i still keep your men in those parts to which the fire doe 
not reach. Take care that no men are lost by the falling in of tin 
roof or floors. After they will have fallen in, occupy the ruinec 
walls inside the gardens; particularly if it should be possible fo\ 
the Enemy to pass through the Embers in the inside of tlu 
house.’ 

He tore out the leaves, and folded them, and handed then 
to Colonel Audley, with a curt instruction. 

The Colonel made his way to the right, behind Alten’i 
division. The going was hard, the ground being heavy fron 
the recent storm, and the smoke &om the shells bursting al 
round making it difficult to see the way. He caught a glimpse 
of some squadrons of Dutch carabiniers, drawn up consider- 
ably to the rear, with their left against the chaussee, out oi 
range of the cannonshots; passed by General Kruse’s Nas- 
sauers, held in reserve; and arrived at length on the plateau 
overlooking Hougoumont. Skirting a regiment of dragoons 
of the legion, who announced themselves to belong to General 
Domberg’s brigade, the Colonel took a deep breath, gave his 
horse a pat on the neck, saying: “Now for it, my lad!” and 
plunged forward into the region of shot and shell bursts. As 
he rode past Maitland’s Guards, lying down in line four-deep 
above the bend of the hollow road to the south, a cannonball 
screamed past his head, and made him duck involuntarily. 
An officer commanding a troop of horse artillery, a little to 
the west of the 1st Guards, saw him, and laughed, shouting; 
“Whither away, Audley?” 

“To Hougoumont. Ramsay, where the devil has Byng’s 
brigade got to?” 

“In there, most of ’em,” replied Ramsay, pointing to the 
Hougoumont enclosures. “They tell me the ditches are piled 
up with the dead : don’t add to their number, if you can avoid 
it!” 

“Damn you. I’m shaking with Eight already!” called Aud- 
ley over his shoulder. 

Ramsay laughed, and waved him on. The last sight Colonel 
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Audley bad of him was sittiog his horse beside his gunsj 
as cool as though engaged on field manoeuvres, waving his, 
hand, and laughing. 

He set spurs to his horse, and galloped forward into the 
smoke and the heat of the fight round Hougoumont He 
found himself soon among what seemed to be a steady stream 
of wounded, maldng their painful way to the rear. The lane 
behind the chateau, which was flanked by ditches and elm 
trees, was lined with some of the light companies of the 
Guards regiments, and in the orchard beyond a never-ending 
skirmish was going on. From the cover of the tree trunks, and , 
the ditches, the Guards, stepping over their own dead, were 
upholding their proud reputation. The carnage was appal- 
ling, but Colonel Audley, making his way to the northern 
wicket leading into the chateau, could see no signs of dismay 
in even the youngest face. When a man fell, with a queer litde 
-grunt as the ball struck him, those near him would do no 
more than glance at him in the intervals of reloading their 
muskets. They were intent on their marksmanship, their 
strained eyes staring ahead through the drifting smoke, their 
muskets at the ready. 

Except for a shot which carried away his horse’s ear, and 
caused the poor beast to rear up, snorting and squealing, the 
Colonel reached the wicket gate without sustaining any in- 
jury, and penetrated into the courtyard. 

The scene outside in the enclosures faded to insignificance 
before the inferno within the walls. The haystack was still 
blazing, and not only the roof of the chateau but also a cow-:' 
shed where the wounded had been lying, had caught fire. The 
heat was overpowering; slieUs were falling on the buildings; 
horses, caught in flaming stables, were screaming; a few men, 
unrecognizable in tom and blackened uniforms, were working 
desperately to drag the last of the wounded out of the cow- 
shed, while others, forming a chain, were pouring bucketful 
after bucketful of water on the smoking walls. On every side 
sounded the crash of falling timbers, the bursting of shells, 
and the groans of men, who, unable to move for shattered 
legs or ghastly stomach wounds, were scorched by the fire 
and driven mad by pain and thirst. A sergeant of the Cold- 
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stream shouted to Audley above the din that Colonel Mac- 
donnell was in the garden, and thither Audley made Ws way, 
out of the heat and the fire, into what seemed an oasis set in 
the middle of hell. 

Reille’s guns were all trained on the courtyard and the sur- 
rounding buildings, and scarcely any shells had fallen in the 
neat garden which Barbara Childe had planned to visit again 
in the summer. Roses were blooming in the formal beds; the 
long turf walks between were shaded by fruit trees, and per- 
fectly smooth. The Colonel had no time to waste in gazing 
on this refreshing scene; but its contrast with the horror of 
the courtyard most forcibly struck him as he strode towards 
the high brick wall on the southern side. Here the defenders 
were for the most part gathered, some firing through the 
rough loopholes, others mounted on the wooden platforms, 
and firing over the top of the wall into the infantry in the 
orchard and the fringe of the wood beyond. Colonel Audley 
soon found Macdonnell, and delivered the Duke’s message. 
The big Scot read it, and gave a short laugh. “He need not 
worry: we can hold the place. But send more ammunition 
down to us, Audley, if you can : we’re running damned short. 
How is it going along the rest of the line?” 

“The 5th Division and the heavy brigades have repulsed 
an infantry attack on the left centre, sir. No one has it as hot 
as you, so far.” 

“Ah! Well, no one has troops like my fellows. Tell the 
Duke there’s no talk of surrender here.” 

Making his way back again through the house and the 
courtyard. Colonel Audley once more reached the wicket 
gate, and found his horse, which he had tethered there, ap- 
parently not much troubled by the loss of his ear. He 
mounted, and galloped back to the main position, crossing the 
hollow road just below the spot where the few companies of 
Byng’s brigade not engaged in the struggle about Hougou- 
mont were posted. He did not see Byng himself, but gave 
Macdonnell’s message to a senior ofiicer, who begged him to 
carry it farther, to the Prince of Orange’s staff. He rode on 
towards Maitland’s brigade, where he was informed the 
Prince was to be found, -but was told there by Maitland 



himself that the Prince had moved to the left, towards Alten’s 

division. - _ _ 

“I’ll send one of my family, if you like,” Maitland said. 
“The trouble is to get the carts through to Hougoumont.” 

“You have enough on youx hands, sir, by the look of it. I 
must pass Alten’s division in any case.” 

Maitland had his glass to his eye, and replied in a pre- 
occupied tone; “Very well. I don’t like the look of those 
fellows moving up round the eastern side of Hougoumont. I 
wonder — ^no, never mind : off with you !” 

The Colonel left him, still watching the stealthy advance 
of a large body of French light troops who were creeping 
along the eastern hedge of the Hougoumont enclosure with 
the evident intention of turning Saltoun’s left flank, and 
galloped on towards the centre of the line. 

The Prince of Orange, who was surrounded by numerous 
staff, was not difiicult to pidt out. He was wearing his English 
hussar dress, with an orange cockade in his hat, and svas 
standing beside Halkett’s brigade on the right flank of the 
division, his glass, hke Maitland’s, trained on the advancing 
French skirmishers. The Colonel rode towards him, but 
arrived in his presence in a precipitate fasliion which he did 
not intend. A shell, bursting within a few yards of him, 
brought his horse down in mid-gallop; the Colonel was shot 
over his head, feeling at the same moment something like a 
red-hot knife sear his left thigh, and fell almost at the feet of 
Lord March. 

The explosion, and the heavy fall, knocked him sensel^s 
for a moment or two, but he soon came to himself, to find . 
March’s face bent over him. He blinked at it, recolleaed his 
surroundings, and tried to laugh. “Good God, what a way 
to arrive!” 

“Are you hurt, Charles?” 

“No, merely dazed,” replied the Colonel, grasping his 
friend’s hand, and pulling himself up. “My horse killed?” 

“One of the men shot him. His fore legs were blown off 
at the knees. We thought you were gone. You are hurt! I’ll 
get you to the rear.” 

“You’ll do no such thing!” said the Colonel, feeling his leg 
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through his blood-stained breeches. “I think a splinter must 
have caught me. I’ll get one of Halkett’s sawbones to tie it up. 
I was looking for you fellows. I’ve been charged by Colonel 
MacdonneU to see that more ammunition is sent down to 
him.” 

“I’ll pass the message. Things are looking rather black at 
the moment.” He pointed towards the hedge of Hougou- 
mont. 

At that moment the Prince cantered up, looking pale and 
• rather excited. “March! I’ve ordered the light troops not to 
stir from their position! They were forming to move against 
those skirmishers who are trying to turn Saltoun’s left flank, 
but I’m sure the Duke will have seen that movement, and will 
make his own dispositions. You agree?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Eh, mon Dieu, if one knew what were best to do — but no, 
I’m right! Charles, go at once to the rear; you are bleeding 
like a pig ! My dear fellow, I have so much on my hands — ah, 
I was right! I knew it! See there, March! The Guards are 
moving down to cut off this attempt! All is well then, and it 
is a mercy I would not permit the light troops to go. March, 
take Charles to the rear, and find him a horse — no, a surgeon! 
Au revoir, Charles. I wish — ^but you see how it is : I have not a 
moment!” 

He flew off again j Audley’s eyes twinkled; he said: “Has 
he been like this all day?” 

March smiled. “This is nothing. But you mustn’t laugh 
at him; he’s doing well — quite well, if only he wouldn’t get 
excited. Good, there’s one of the assistant-surgeons! Fin- 
layson! Patch Colonel Audley up, will you? I’ll get you a 
trooper from somewhere, Charles. Take care of yourself !” 

The Colonel’s wound was found to have'been caused, as he 
suspected, by a splinter. This was speedily, if somewhat 
painfiilly, extracted, and his leg bound up, by which time one 
of the sergeants of the 30th Regiment had come up, leading a 
trooper. The Colonel mounted, declaring himself to be in 
splendid shape, and rode off as fast as his heavy steed would 
bear him. 

The Duke was standing on Alton’s right flank, on the 


highest part of the position. The time was a little ^ter three 
o’clock, and Colonel Audley rejoined his lordship just as the 
sadly dimini shed Household Brigade was returning from a 
charge led by Uxbridge against a French force once more 
attacking the farm of La Haye Sainte. Baring had been re- ' 
inforced by two companies after the overthrow of D’Erlon’s 
coliunns, and the litde garrison, in spite of having lost pos- 
session of the orchard and garden, was stoutly defending the 
buildings. The second attack, which was not very rigorously 
pressed, had been repulsed, and the charge of the Hous^old 
Cavalry seemed to have succeeded. The French infantry had 
drawn off again, and except for the continued but hot very 
severe cannonade against the whole Allied front, and the 
bitter fight about Hougoumont, a lull had fallen on the battle. 
Colonel Audley seized the opportunity to ride to the rear, 
where, on the chaussde a little below Mont St Jean, his groom 
was stationed with his remaining horses. He fell in with 
Gordon on the way, and learned from him that the head of 
Billow’s corps was reported to have reached St Lambert, five 
miles to the east of La Belle Alliance. 

“Coming along in their own good time, damn them!” said 
Gordon. “They say the roads are almost impassable, but I’ll 
tell you what, Charles, if we don’t get some reinforcements 
for our left centre before we’re attacked again we shall be 
romped.” 

“Where’s Lambert?” 

“Just come up into the front line, which means we haven’t 
a single man in reserve on the left — unless you count Byr 
landds heroes as reserves.” 

“I shouldn’t care to trust to them,” admitted the Colonel. 
“Did their officers ever succeed in re-forming them?” 

“I don’t know. Pack’s fellows have started a tale that 
they’ve all gone off for a picnic in the Forest. I never saw 
such a damnable rout in all my life! It tvas God’s mercy it 
happened where it did, and not before some of our raw regi- 
ments. You were there, weren't you? Is it true that Picton’s 
rascals fired after them?” 

“They tried to, but we restrained them. Does anyone know 
what is going to happen next?” 
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“I certainly don’t. All I do know is that I wish to God we 
had some of the fellows stationed at Hal here,” replied Gor- 
don candidly. 

For over half an hour no sign of a fresh attack was made by 
enemy. Speculation was rife in the Allied lines ; no one could 
imagine what the next move was going to be, or against what 
part of the line it would be directed. At Hougoumont, all but 
two companies of Byng’s brigade, which were left to guard 
the Colours, had been drawn into the fight in the orchards 
and wood. Colonel Hepbmm, whom the Prince of Orange 
had seen advancing with the remaining companies of the 
Scots Guards to Lord Saltoun’s relief, had taken over the 
command from him after assisting him to drive Fey’s men out 
of the orchard; and Saltoun had retired to his brigade, with 
just one-third of the men of the light companies whom he had 
led into action. 

The gradual absorption of B5mg’s entire brigade in the de- 
fence of Hougoumont made it imperative to reinforce the 
right of the line. Shortly before four o’clock, an aide-de- 
camp was sent off to bring up some young Brunswick troops, 
held in reserve, to fill the gap. This had hardly been accom- 
plished when the firing on the AlBed right centre suddenly 
became so violent that after a very few minutes of it the Duke 
withdrew his troops farther back from the crest of the posi- 
tion. Old soldiers with a score of battles behind them ad- 
mitted, as they lay flat on their bellies under the rain of grape, 
round shot, and spherical case, that they had never ex- 
perienced such a cannonading. OccasioniUy a greater ex- 
plosion than the rest would roar above the din as an ammuni- 
tion wagon was struck, and a column of smoke would rise 
vertically in the air, spreading like an umbrella. 

Everyone knew that the cannonade was the prelude to an 
attack, but when those on the high ground on the right of the 
Charleroi road saw forming across the valley on the ridge of 
La BeUe Alliance, not infantry divisions but huge masses of 
cavalry, they were thunderstruck. It soon became evident 
that the attack was going to be directed against the right 
centre of the Allied line, for the squadrons, which had 
first appeared on the east of the Charleroi road, crossed it. 



obUquing to tbeir left, and advanced slowly but in beautiful 
order through the fields of deep com that lay between the 
advance posts of Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte. 

Twenty-four squadrons of Milhaud’s cuirassiers led the 
cavalcade in first line, their burnished breastplates and hel- 
mets making them look like a wall of steel. They were sup- 
ported by nineteen squadrons of the light cavalry of the 
guard; red lancers with high white plumes, gaudy horse trap- 
pings, and fluttering pennons, in second line; and, in third 
line, the Chasseurs i Cheval in green dolmans embroidered 
richly with gold, black bearskin shakos on their heads, and 
fur-trimmed pelisses swinging ftom their shoulders. 

It was a formidable array, terrifying to inexperienced 
troops, but regarded by the staff officers who watched its 
assembly v;ith a good deal of criticism. 

“Good God, this is too premature*.” Lord Fitzroy ex- 
claimed. “They cannot mean to attack unshaken infantry 
with cavalry aloncl” 

“Perhaps Ney’s gone mad,” suggested Canning hope- 
fully. “What the devil has he done with his infan try 
columns?” 

"I fancy the Prussians must be at something on the left,” 
said the Duke, overhearing this interchange. 

“I shall believe in the Prussians when I see them,” re- 
marked Canning to Colonel Audley, 

There was no opportunity for further speculation. Orders 
were sent to the brigade to prepare to withstand cavalry 
attacks; aides-de-camp dashed off through the hail of shot; 
and the troops lying on the ground beside their arms were 
quickly formed into two lines of squares, placed chequer-wise 
behind the crest of the position. In support, all the available 
cavalry was mustered; the two British heavy brigades, now 
reduced to a few squadrons, under the command of Lord 
Edward Somerset; Trip’s carabiniers; seven squadrons of 
Van Merlen’s light cavalry; a regiment of Brunswick Hus- 
sars; Colonel Arendtschildt’s brigade of the legion; and a 
part of Dornfaerg’s and Grant’s brigades. A demonstration 
by some French lancers by the Nivelles road had succeeded 
in drawing off two of Grant’s regiments and one of Dorn- 
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berg’s, so that of Grant’s brigade only the 7th Hussars, who 
had suffered great loss at Genappe, on the previous day, were 
left to meet the attack of French cavalry; and of Domberg’s 
only the 1st and 2nd Light Dragoons of the legion. In all, it 
was a meagre force to throw against the forty-three squadrons 
assembling between Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, and 
the want of the two British brigades guarding the left flank 
of the line until the Prussians should arrive to relieve them 
began to be acutely felt. 

The Brunswidmrs, who had been brought up to fill the 
gap on jMaitland’s right, were raw troops, and the Duke 
wisely strengthened them by sending for a regiment ftom 
Colonel Mitchell’s brigade, posted west of the Nivelles road, 
and stationing it between their two squares. Light troops 
were ordered to fall back upon the squares immediately in 
their rear, irrespective of nation or brigade; the artillery was 
■ instructed to keep up a steady fire upon the advandng 
cavalry until the last possible moment^ and then to run for 
safety to the infantry squares; guns were double-loaded with 
shot and canister; and the squares formed four deep, the 
front ranks kneeling, so that each square presented four faces 
bristling \yith bayonets. 

The French artillery fire ceased as the squadrons began to 
advance, at a slow trot. Owing to the Duke’s having with- 
drawn his right centre slightly down the reverse slope of the 
position to protect it from the cannonading, the French, 
advancing to the crest, saw no infentry opposing them. They 
were met by a devastating fire of artillery, but though their 
front ranks were disordered by the gaps tom in the lines, they 
pushed on intrepidly. As the leading squadrons breasted the 
rise, the trumpeters sounded the Charge, and the cuirassiers, 
cheering, and shouting “En avant!" spurred forward, and 
saw ahead of them, not an army in retreat, as they had been 
led to suppose, but motionless squares, awaiting their charge 
in grim British silence. 

The British gunners, remaining at their posts until almost 
surrounded by the surge of horsemen, were firing at point- 
blank range. As the cuirassiers charged up to the batteries, 
the terrible case shot brought them down in tangled heaps of 



men and horses together. When the muzzip of their guns 
almost touched the leading squadrons, the artillery men, some 
detaching the wheels from their gims and bowling them along 
with them, rushed to the nearest squares and flung themselves 
down under the bayonets. 

In a cacophony of shouts, trumpet calls, and the discharge 
of carbines, the cuirassiers charged down upon the silent 
squares. When they came to within thirty paces, the order to 
fire upon them was given, and a storm of bullets rattled 
against the steel breastplates, for all the world like hailstones 
on a glass roof. Those in the rear ranks of the squares were 
employed in reloading the muskets, and the repeated volleys, 
caused the advancing columns to split, and to swerve off to 
right and left, only to receive a still more devastating flank fire 
from the sides of the squares. In a very few moments all order 
was lost, the cuirassiers jostling one another in the spaces 
between the squares, some riding against the red walls to 
discharge their carbines and pistols into the set faces upturned 
behind the gleaming chevaux de /rise of bayonets; others trot- 
ting round and round in an attempt to ^d a weak spot to 
break through. 

No sooner had the cuirassiers passed the first line of 
squares than the artillerymen dashed back to their guns, to 
meet with renewed fire the second columns of lancers and- 
chasseurs, ascending the southern slope in support of the 
cuirassiers. The same tactics were repeated, tvith the same 
results. The squadrons, already thrown into some disorder 
by the charges of case shot exploding among them, obliqued 
before tlie frontal fire of the squares. Soon the whole plateau 
was covered with horsemen: lancers, chasseurs and cuiras- 
siers, mixed in inextricable confusion, spreading right up to 
the second line of squares. Man after man fell in the British 
ranks, but the gaps were always filled, and the squares re- 
mained unbroken. Skirmishers, taking cover behind the 
carcasses of dead horses, kept up a steady fire on the congested 
mass of the enemy. Wounded and dead sprawled beneath the 
hooves; and unhorsed cuirassiers cast off their encumbering 
breas^lates to struggle back through the press to the safety 
of their own lines. When the confusion was at its height, the 
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Allied cavalry charged up from the rear and drove the French 
from the plateau. 

■ They retired, leaving the ground littered with horses, men, 
piles of cuirasses, and accoutrements i but no sooner had Ae 
last of them disappeared over the crest than the punishing 
cannonade burst forth again, whileNey re-formedhis muddied 
squadrons in the valley. 

The attack, though it had not broken the squares, had con- 
siderably weakened them. The Duke, riding down the line, 
heartening the troops with the sight of his well-known figure 
and the sound of his loud, cheerful voice, sent aides-de-camp 
galloping off to bring up Qinton’s division, in reserve on the 
west of the Nivelles road. 

This consisted of General Adam’s British Light Brigade, 
comprising the 1st battalion of Sir John Colborne’s Fighting 
52nd, the 71st Highland Regiment, and two battalions of the 
95th Rifles j Colonel Du Plat’s brigade of the legion; and Hew 
Halkett’s Hanoverian Landwehr battalions. 

Colonel Audley was one of those sent on this errand, and 
galloping through the hail of shot, reached the comparative 
quiet of the ground west of the Nivelles road, to find Lord 
Hill awaiting ±e expected instructions to send reinforcements 
from his corps into the front line. The Colonel, parched with 
thirst, coughing from the smoke of the shells, his wounded 
thigh throbbing, and his horse blown, sketched a salute, and 
thrust the Duke’s message into his hand. 

“Having a hot time of it in the centre, aren’t you.^” said 
Hill. He cast a glance at the Colonel’s face, and added in his 
kindly way. “You look as ±ough a drink would do you good. 
Hurt?” - 

“No, sir!” gasped the Colonel, trying to get the smoke out 
of his lunp. “But we must have reinforcements before they 
come on again!” 

Oh yes! you shall have them!” Hill nodded to his younger 
brother and aide-de-camp. “Give Audley some of that wine 
of yours, Clement.” 

Audley, gratefully accepting a long-necked bottle, drank 
deeply, and sat recovering his breath while Lord Hill issued 
his instructions. It was his task to lead Adam’s brigade to a 


strategic but dangerous position between the north-east angle 
of Hougoumont and the point on the higher ground behind 
the hollow road where the Brunswick troops stood huddled in 
two squares, with one British between. The boys, for they 
were little more, in their sombre uniforms and death’s-head 
badges, were shaking, kept together only by the exertions of 
their officers, and the moral support afforded by the sight of 
the seasoned British regiment separating their squares. 

Hew Halkett was brought up in support of the Bruns- 
wickers on Maitland’s right; Du Plat was formed on the slope 
behind Hougoumont; and Adam’s brigade, forming line four 
deep, came up to fill the interval between the Brunswickers 
and Hougoumont. The brigade was met by the Duke in 
person, who pointed to the cloud of skirmishers assailing the 
left flank of the Guards defending the orchard, and briefly 
ordered them to: “Drive those fellows away!” 

The artillery fire, which was mowing the ranks down, 
ceased, and the men, lying on the ground, were again ordered 
to form squares. The cavalry came riding over the crest as 
before, but this time it was seen that a considerable portion of 
their force was kept in compact order, and took no part in 
the attempt to break through the infantry squares. These 
horsemen were evidently formed to attack the Allied cavalry, 
but no sooner had the previous confusion of squadrons split- 
ting and obliquing to right and left been repeated than the 
Allied cavalry, not waiting to be attacked, advanced to meet 
them and again drove them over the crest and down the slope. 

The same tactics were repeated time after time, but with 
the same lack of success. The men forming the squares grew 
to welcome the cavalry attacks as a relief from the terrible 
caimonading that filled the intervals beuveen tliem. 

The Duke, who seemed to be everywhere at once, gener- 
ally riding far ahead of the cortege that still galloped de- 
votedly after him, was pale and abstracted, but gave no other 
sign of anxiety than the frequent sliding in and out of its 
socket of his telescope. If he saw a square wavering, he threw 
himself into it, regardless of all entreaties not to risk his life, 
and rallied it by the very fact of his presence. 

“Never mind! We’U win this battle yet!” he said, and his 
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men believed him, and breathed more &^y 
caught a glimpse of that low cocked hat and the cold ey & 
bony nose beneath it. They did not love him, for he did not 
love them, but there was not a man semng under nim wno 
had not complete confidence in him. . . , „ 

“Hard pounding, this, gentlemen,” he ^d, when 
nonade was at its fiercest, “Let’s see who wili pf— n cte 

longest.” ' - ' 

When the foreign diplomats remonstratea .._n n — , _e 
said bluntly; “My Army and I know etch c::^ 
gentiemen. The men will do for me wnai tney wt_ no trr no 
one else,” _ _ 

Lord Uxbridge led two squadrons cf ±e Stnsehhh nni- 
gade against a large body of cavalry anrmrtg rr annhr are 
squares, and although he could nor ±rre :r rnrk, he znnnenei 
to hold it in check. Major Lloyd nnnnaZj re' 

side his batteiy. Sometimes the cnhashens sarreehen h: m-' 
ting men off from the angles cf the scnrres. her rtehre 
could escape to the rear, staff cff ces gnZrper nrer — ^ 
got them back to their pcsihcns. in ffnes, the srnrren. 
growing smaller as the men fell in mem, her rr - — 

the sea of horsemen all rcmi 

Between four and Sre o’chcL nnrrrmef m hm — rr 
flanking attack was conrmmhred rm hh me Z’rhe mm 
to order Baron Chasse o fr — 

Staff officers were Icckinz amrhme rrmler— rem eehrm 

Utde but masses oferemTcmThhrrerrmmx ah :! 

tion, waited in mcmenm^ eiremrmm m rerm^- 
to retreat. Thehemmmehhrrr^-mm -ec~ri^^^^ 
able. Reserves brcmhr m firm, me mm ~ 1 _ 

be marching into a -7^ — - I7I- ~ 

for the fint tiine rhe'remhhr ^ 

hissed past theh rich, rif ■■ _ ~ “ -~~- 

that hunimirr rrhe '~r^ — — mr 

Colonel AudlcT. . __ 
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position, north of Hougoumont. He sprang dear, but heard 
a voice call out: “Hi I Don’t mask my guns! Anything I can 
do for you, sir?” 

“You can give me a horse!” replied the Colonel, trying to 
recover his breath. He looked into a lean, humorous face, 
shaded by the jut of a black, crested helmet, and asked: “Who 
arc you?” 

“G Troop — Colonel Dickson’s, under the command of 
Captain Mercer — at your service!” 

“Oh yes! I know.” The Colonel’s eyes travelled past him 
to a veritable bank of dead cuirassiers and horses, not twenty 
paces in front of his guns. He gave an awed whistle. “Good 
God!” 

“Yes, we’re having pretty hot work of it here,” replied 
Mercer. A shell came whizzing over the aest, and fell in the 
mud not far from his troop, and lay there, its fuse spitting and 
hissing. He broke oflf to admonish his men, some of whom 
had flung themselves down on the ground. The shell burst at 
last, without, however, doing much damage; and the non- 
chalant Captain turned back to Colonel Audley, resuming, as 
though only a minor interruption had occurred: “ — pretty 
hot work of it here. We wait till tiiose steel-clad gentry come 
over the rise, and then we give ’em a dose of roundshot with 
a case over it. Terrible effect it has. I’ve seen a whole front 
rank come down from the effects of the case.” 

“Do you mean that you stand by your guns throughout?” 

“Take a look at those squares, sir,” recommended Mercer, 
jerking his head towards the Brunswickers, who were lying on 
the ground to right and left of his rear. “You can’t, at the 
moment, but if you care to wait you’ll see them form squares, 
huddled together like sheep. If we scuttled for safety among 
them, they’d break and run. They’re only children — not one 
above eighteen, FU swear. Gives ’em confidence to see us 
here.” 

“You’re a damned brave man!” said the Colonel, tnkjng 
the bridle of the trooper which a driver had led up. 

“Oh, we don’t give a button for the cavalry!” replied Mer- 
cer. “The worst is this infernal cannonading. It plays the 
devil tvith us. We’ve been pestered by skirmishers, , too, 
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which is a damned nuisance. Only way I can stop my felloTrs 
wasting their charges on them is to parade up and doTra the 
bank in front of my guns. That’s nervous work, if you Hkej 
“I imagine it might be,” said the Colonel, with a grim 
“Don’t get your troop cut up too much, or his lordship won’t 
be pleased.” 

“The artillery won’t get any of the credit for this day’s worx 
in any case, so what’s the odds?” Mercer replied. “Fraser 
knows what we’re about. He was here a short time ago, very 
rnuch upset from burying poor Ramsay.” 

The Colonel had one foot in the stirrup, but he paused and 
said sharply: “Is Ramsay dead?” 

“Fraser buried him on the field not half an hour ago. Bol- 
ton’s gone too, I believe. Was Norman Ramsay a friend of 
yoius, sir? Pride of our service, you know.” 

‘‘Yes,” replied Audley curtly, and hoisted himself into the 
saddle, windng a little from the pain of his wounded thigh. 
“I must push on before your steel-clad gentry come up agaim 
Good luck to youl” 

“The same to you, sir, and you’d better hurry. Can- 
nonade’s slackening.” 

The pause foUovang the third onset of the cavalry was of 
longer duration than those which had preceded it. Ney had 
sent for reinforcements, and was reassembling his squadrons. 
To Milhaud’s and Lefebvre-Desnouettes’ original forty- 
three squadrons were now added both Kellermann’s divisions 
and thirteen squadrons of Count Guyods dragoons and 
Grenadiers k Cheval, making a grand total of seventy-seven 
squadrons. Not a foot of the ground, a third of a mile in 
width, lying between Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, could 
be seen for the glittering mass of horsemen that covered it. It 
was an array to strike terror into the bravest heart. They 
advanced in columns of squadrons: gigantic carafainiers in 
white with gold breastplates; dragoons wearing tiger-skin 
helmets under their brass casques, and carrying long guns at 
their saddlebows; grenadiers in imperial blue, v/ith towering 
beapkin shakos; steel-fronted cuirassiers; gay chasseurs; and 
white-plumed lancers, riding under the flatter of their own 
pennons. They did not advance with the brilliant dp-;b of the 



British brigades^ but at a purposeful trot. As they approached 
the Allied position the earth seemed to shake under them, and 
the sound of the horses’ hooves was like dull thunder, swell- 
ing in volume. Fifteen thousand of Napoleon’s proudest 
horsemen were sent against the Alhed infantry squares, to 
brealt through the Duke’s hard-held centre. They came over 
the crest in wave upon wave; riding up in tlre' tceth of the 
guns until the entire plateau was a turbulent sea of bright, 
shifting colours, tossing plumes, and gleaming sabres. The 
fallen men and horses encumbering the ground hampered 
their advance, and once again the musketry fire from the firont 
faces of the squares caused the squadrons to swerve off to 
right and left. Lancers, grenadiers, dragoons jostled one an- 
other in the press, their formation lost; but the tide swept on 
up to the second line of squares, and surrounded them. Some 
of the cavalry pushed right down the slope to the artillery 
wagons in the rear, and slew the drivers and horses, but 
though men were dropping all the time in the squares, the 
gaps were instantly filled, and when a square became dis- 
ordered, the sharp conunand: “Close up!” was obeyed be- 
fore the cavalry could take advantage of the momentary con- 
fusion. For three-quarters of an hour the squares were al- 
most swamped by the overwhelming hordes that pressed up 
to them, fell back again before the fire of the muskets, and 
rode round and round, striking with swords and sabres at 
the bayonets, discharging carbines, and making isolated 
dashes at the corners of the squares. 

The French were driven off the plateau, when in hopeless 
confusion, by the charge of the Allied cavalry, but they re- 
treated only to re-form. The caimonading burst forth again, 
and the sorely tried infantry, deafened by the roar of artillery, 
many of them wounded and all of them worn out by the grim 
struggle to keep their ranks dosed, lay down on'the tom 
ground, each man wondering in his heart what would be the 
end. 

When the squadrons came over the aest again. Colonel 
Audley was nearly caught among them. He was mounted on 
his last horse, the Earl of Worth’s Rufus, and owed his pre- 
servation to the hunter’s pace. He snatched out his sword 
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when he saw the cavalry bearing down upon hiin, threw off 
a lance by his right side, and clapping his spurs into Rufus s 
flanks, galloped for his life. One of Maitland’s squares opened 
its files to receive hinij and he rode into the middle of it and 
the files closed behind him. 

“Hallo, Audley!” drawled a tall Major, who was haying 
sticking-plaster put on a sabre cut. “That was a near thing, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Too damned near for my taste!” replied Audley, sliding 
out of the saddle and looping Rufus’s bridle over his arm. He 
eased his wounded leg, with a grimace. “Seen anything of 
the Duke, Stuart?”' 

“Not quite lately. He went off towards the Brunswickers, 

I rViinlf. Some of those fellows seem to revel in this sort of 
thing.” 

“The younger ones don’t like it.” 

The surgeon, having finished his work on the Major’s arm, 
bustled away, and the Major, drawing his tunic on again, said, 
with a grave look: “What do you make of it?” 

Audley returned the look, “Pretty black.” 

The Major nodded. He buttoned up his coat, and said; 
“We don’t see much of it here, you know. Nothing but smoke 
and this damned cavalry. One of the artillery fellows who 
took cover in our square during the last charge said he 
thought it was all over with us.” 

“Not it! We shall v/in through!” 

“Oh, not a doubt! But damme, if ever I saw any thin g like 
this cavalry afiair! Look at them, riding round and round! 
Alakes you feel giddy to watch them.” He glanced round the 
square, and sighed. “God, my poor regiment!” He saw a 
slight stir ta ki ng place in one of the ranks, and hurried off 
towards the wall of red, shouting: “Close up, there! Stand 
fast, my lads! We’ll soon have them over the hill!” 

The inside of the square was like a hospital, with wounded 
men lying all over the ground among the ammunition boxes 
and the debris of accoutrements. Those of the doctors at- 
tached to the regiment who had not gone to the rear were 
busy with bandages and sticking plaster, but there was very 
, uttle they could do to ease the sufferings of the worst cases. 



From tune to time, a man fell in the ranks, and aawled be- 
tween the legs of hb comrades into the square. The dead lay 
among the living, some with limbs twisted in a last agony, 
and sightless eyes glaring up at the chasing clouds ^ others as 
though asleep, their eyelids mercifully dosed, and their heads 
pillowed on their arms. 

Almost at Audley’s feet, a boy lay in a sticky pool of his 
own blood. He looked very young j there was a faint smile on 
his dead lips, and one hand lay palm upwards on the ground, 
the fingers curling inwards in an oddly pathetic gesture. 
Audley was looking down at him when he heard his name 
feebly called. He turned his head and saw Lord Harry Alas- 
tair not far from him, lying on the ground, propped up by 
knapsacks. 

He stepped over the dead boy at his feet, and went to 
Harry, and dropped on his knee beside him. “Harry! Are 
you badly hurt?” 

‘T don’t know. I don’t think I can be,” Harry replied, 
with the ghost of a smile. “Only I don’t seem able to move 
my legs. As a matter of faa, I can’t feel anything below my 
waist.” 

The Colonel had seen death too many times not to recog- 
nize it now in Harry’s drawn face and clouding eyes. He took 
one of the boy’s hands and held it, saying gently: “That’s 
famous. We must get you to the rear as soon as these hordes 
of cavalry have drawn off.” 

“I’m so tired!” Harry said, with a long sigh. “Is George 
safe?” 

“I hope so. I don’t really know, old fellow.” 

“Give him my love, if you see him.” He closed his eyes, 
but opened them again after a minute or two, and said: “It’s 
awful, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. The worst fight I ever was in.” 

“Well, I’m glad I vvas in it, anyway. To tell you the truth, 
I haven’t liked it as much as I thought I should. It’s seeing 
one’s friends go, one after the other, and being so hellish 
frightened oneself.” 

“I know.” 

“Do you think we can hold out, Charles?” 
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“Yes, of course we can, and we will.” 

“By Jove, it’ll be grand if we beat Boney after all.^ HaCTy 
said drowsily. A doctor bent over a man lying beside him. 
The Colonel said urgently; “Can’t you get this boy to the rear 
when the cavalry draws off again?” 

A cursory glance was cast at Harry. “Waste of timej said 

the doctor. “I’m sorry, but I’ve enough on my hands with 
those I can save.” 

The Colonel said no more. Harry seemed to be droppmg 
asleep. Audley stayed holding his hand, but looked up at a 
mounted officer of the Royal Staff Corps who was standing 
close by. “What’s happemng?” 

“Our, cavalry’s coming up. By God, in the very nick of 
time tool I think Grant must have brought back his fellows 
ftom the Niyelles road. Yes, by Jove, those are the 13th Light 
Dragoons! Oh, well done! Go at them, you devils, go at 
them!” 


His excitement seemed to rouse Harry. He opened his 
eyes, and said faintly: “Are we winning?” 

“Yes, Grant’s brigade is driving the French off the 
plateau,” 

“Oh, splendid!” He smiled. “I say, you won’t be able to 
call me a Johnny Newcome any longer, will you?” 

“No, that I shan’t.” 

Harry relapsed into silence. Outside the dogged square 
Grant’s light dragoons had formed, and charged the confhsed 
mass of French cavalry, hurling it back from the plateau and 
pursuing it right the way down the slope to the low ground 
near the orchard of Hougoumont. In a short while, the 
plateau, which had seethed with steel helmets, copper crests, 
towermg white plumes, and heavy bearskin shakos, was swept 
bare of all but Allied troops, mounds of French dead and 
wounded, and riderless horses, some of them wandering 
aimlessly about with blood streaming from their wounds, 
some neighing piteously from the ground where they lay, 
otliers quietiy cropping the trampled grass. 

The Colonel bent over Lord Harry. “I must go, Harry,” 

“Must you?” Harry’s voice was growing fainter. “I wish 
you could stay. I don’t feel quite the thing, you know.” 
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“I can’t stay. God knows I would, but I must get back to 
the Duke.” 

“Of course. I was forgetting. I shall see you later, I 
daresay.” 

“Yes, later,” the Colonel said, a little unsteadily. “Good- 
bye, old fellow!” He pressed Harry’s hand, laid it gentiji 
down, and rose to his feet. His horse stood waiting, snorting 
uneasily. He mounted, saluted Harry, who raised a wavering 
hand in return, and rode away to find the Duke. 


CHAPTER 24 

The cavalry attacks were abating at last, but under cover oi 
them renewed attempts were being made on La Haye Sainte, 
Again and again Alajor Baring sent to his brigade demanding 
more ammunidon. One wagon never reached the farm; an- 
other was found to contain cartridges belonging to the Bakei 
rifles used by the 95th, which were of the wrong calib' ■ 
the German rifles. 


retire, sweeping a part of the 3rd Hussars of the legion before 
them. Old Arendtschildt’s voice could be heard above the 
bursting shells, raised in a firry of invective; the German hus- 
sars, scattered by the sheer weight of the Carabiniers, were 
only restrained &om engaging with their Dutch allies by the 
exertions of their officers, who rode among them, calling them 
to order, and re-forming them as the Carabiniers passed 
through to the rear. The stolid Germans, roused to rage by 
their forced rout, rallied, and charged down upon the French 
about La Haye Sainte. They were driven back by the cuiras- 
siers supporting the infantry column; and the Hanoverian 
regiment, the Cumberland Hussars, wMch had been brought 
up, began to retire. Captain Seymour, despatched by Ux- 
bridge to stop this retreat, thundered down upon them, a 
giant of a man on a huge charger, and grabbed at the com- 
manding officer’s 'bridle, roaring at them to get his men to- 
gether, and bring them up again. The Hanoverian colonel, 
who seemed dead to all feeling of shame, replied in a confused 
way that he could not trust his men: they were appalled by 
the repulse of the Household Troops; their horses were their 
own property; he did not think they would risk them in a 
charge against such overwhelming odds. He almost cringed 
under the menace of the English giant who loomed over him, 
pouring insults on his head, but he would do nothing to stop 
the retreat. Seymour, abandoning him, appealed to his next 
in command to supersede him, to any officer who had courage 
enough to rally his troops and lead them to the charge. It 
was useless : he galloped back to his chief, reporting failure. 

“TeU their colonel to form them up , out of range of the 
guns !” Uxbridge ordered. 

But the Cumberland Hussars had no intention of taking 
part in the fight, and by the time Captain Seymour reached 
the Colonel again, the whole regiment was in fill! retreat to- 
wards Brussels. 

Colonel Audley, finding the Duke at last, tos sent off im- 
mediately with a scrawled message for Uxbridge. ought 
to have more Cavalry between the two high roads. That is to say, 

3 Brigades at least. . . . Oite heavy and one light Brigade might 
remain on the left.’ 
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This note delivered into Uxbridge’s hands, Colonel Audley 
found himself beside Seymour, stiU seething with rage at the 
behaviour of the Hanoverians and the Dutcb-Belgians. From 
him he learned that the head of the Prussian column, coming 
up to the west of Papelotte, had been sighted at about five 
o’clock, and that Baron Miifiiing, almost frantic at the delay, 
had ridden in person to bring up the reinforcements so de- 
perately needed. 

The farm of La Haye Sainte had caught fire from the can- 
nonade directed upon it. Two of the French guns had been 
brought up to the north of it, and were enfilading Kempt’s 
lines on the west of the chaussee. These were speedily 
silenced by the 95th Rifles, terribly reduced in numbers but. 
still holding their ground in front of Lambert’s brigade; but 
French skirmishers were now all round La Haye Sainte. A 
message &om General Alten reached Baron Ompteda, re- 
questing him, if possible, to dqjloy a battalion and send it 
against these tirailleurs. Ompteda, knowing that they were 
strongly supported by cavalry, sent back this intelligence to 
his general, but the Prince of Orange, carried away by the 
excitement of the moment, and forgetful of the disaster at- 
tendant upon his interference at Quatre-Bras, impetuously 
ordered him to advance at once. Ompteda looked at him for 
one moment ; then he turned and gave the command to deploy 
the 5th Line battalion of the legion. Placing himself at its 
head, he led it against the French sldnnishers, and drove them 
back. The cuirassiers in support charged down upon him; he' 
fell, and half his men with him, cut to pieces by the cavalry., 
Arendtschildt, watching from the high ground to the north, 
flung his hussars into the fray again. They fell upon the 
cuirassiers in flank and drove them back, enabling the shat- 
tered remnant of the 5th Line battalion to reach the naain 
position. Fresh French cavalry advanced and drove the hus- 
sars back, but the riflemen, on the knoll above the sandpit 
across the road, who had been unpatiently awaiting their op- 
portunity, no sooner saw the ground cleared of Ompteda’s 
infantry than they poured in such an accurate fire tliat.the 
French cavalry was thrown into confusion, and the German 
hussars drew off in good order. 
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The cavalry atecks on the right had almost ceased; the 
Duke sent to withdraw Adam’s brigade from its exposed posi- 
tion on to the high ground on Maitland’s right; and des- 
patched Colonel Fremantle to the left wing, where die Prus- 
sians were beginning to come up, with a request for reinforce- 
ments of three thousand infantry to strengthen the line The 
Colonel returned with a message from Generals Billow and 
2<iethen that their whole Army was coming up, and they could 
make no detachment. He was delayed on his way back by 
finding Prince Bernhard’s Nassauers, who had behaved widi 
the greatest gallantry all day, being put to rout by a Prussian 
battery of eight guns which was busily employed in firing on 
them in the mistaken belief that they were French troops. 

“A pretty way to behave after taking the whole day to come 
up !” he told Lord Fitzroy wrathfully. “The Prince rallied his 
fellows a quarter of a mile behind the line, but I had to gallop 
aU the way back to Ziethen to get him to send orders to stop 
his damned battery !” 

“How long before Ziethen can bring his whole force up?” 
Fitzroy demanded. “Things are looking pretty black.” 

“God knows ! Muffling is doing all he can to hasten diem, 
but there’s only some advance cavalry arrived so far. They 
say they had the greatest difficulty to get here, owing to the 
state of the roads. Wouldn’t have come at all if it hadn’t been 
for old Bliicher cheering them on. If it weren’t so damned 
serious it would be comical ! No sooner did Ziethen’s advance 


guard get within reach of us than they heard we were being 
forced to retreat, and prompdy turned tail and made off. You 
can imagine old Muffling’s wrath! He went after them like 
one of Whinyates’ rockets, and ordered them up at once. The 
main part of the Prussian Army is already engaged round 
Plancenoit, if Ziethen is to be believed. If tlicy really are 
attacking Boney on his right flank, it would account for Ney 
not bringing infantiY up against us. Ten to one, Bonej s had 
to employ most of it against Biilow.” 

Uxbridge, seeing the Household Cavalry drawn up m a 
thin, extended line behind Ompteda’s and Krd^eg _ 
brigades, sent Seymour to tell Lord Edward to \vi aw < 
men to a less exposed position. Seymour came acjv wr 
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grim answer from Lord Edward, still holding his ground; 
“If I were to move, the Dutch in support of me would move 
off immediately.” 

The fire had been extinguished at La Haye Sainte, but the 
garrison had fired its last cartridge, and was forced, after 
holding it in the teeth of the French columns all day, to aban- 
don the post. Fighting a hand-to-hand rearguard action 
against the French breaking in through every entrance. Major 
Baring got out of the farm, and back to the lines, with forty- 
two men left of the original four hundred who Had occupied 
the farm. 

La Haye Sainte had fallen, and the effects of its loss were 
at once felt. Quiot, occupying it in force, brought up his guns 
and opened a crippling foe upon the Allied centre. To the 
eak the smoke hung so thickly that, although not a hundred 
yards lay between tlicra, the men of the 95th, reduced to a . 
single line of skirmishers, could only see by the flash of their 
pieces where the French gunners were situated. Their senior 
officers had all been carried off the field, and the command of 
the battalion had fallen upon a captain. Behind the riflemen,' 
Sir John Lambert was standing staunchly in support, in the 
angle of the chaussee and the hollow road, with three regi- 
ments, uvo living and one lying dead in square. On the west 
of the chaussee, the shot and the shells from the French bat- 
teries were tearing great rents in already depleted ranks. 
Alten had fallen; and Ompteda was dead. Staff officers from 
the various brigades galloped up from all sides to beg the 
Duke for orders. “There are no orders,” he said. “My only 
plan is to stand my ground here to the last man.” 

Though his staff fell about him, he continued to ride up 
and down his lines, rallying failing troops, restraining men 
who, maddened by the rain of deadly shot, could hardly be 
kept from launching themselves through the smoke in a des- 
perate charge against their persecutors. “Wait a little longer, 
my lads: you shall have at them presendy,” he promised. 

“By God, I thought I had heard enough of this man, but he 
far surpasses my e-xpcccadons I” Uxbridge pyrlnimcd “it is 
not a man, but a godj” 

De Lancey, the quartermaster-general, was struck by a 
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spent cannonbaU at the Duke’s side, and fell, imploring those 
who^ hurried to him not to move him, for he was done for. 
Behind the crumbling ranks of Alton’s division was only the 
extenuated Line of Lord Edward’s cavalry. The Duke brouglit 
up the only remaining Brunswickers in person, and formed 
them to fill the gap. They marched up bravely, but the siglit 
of the horrors all around them, and the dropping of men in 
their own ranks, shook them. They broke, and fell bad:, but 
shouting to his aides-de-camp to rally them, the Duke 
spurred after them, rounding them up, heartening them by 
word and gesture. Gordon and Audley raced after him, and 
the terrified soldiers were re-formed and led up again. 

Uxbridge rode off like the wind, to bring up the cavalry 
from the left wing. He met Sir Hussey Vivian advancing to 
the centre of his own initiative, learned from him that the 
Prussians were at last arriving in force, and despatched a mes- 
sage to Vandeleur to move to the centre in Vivian’s wal:e- 
A staff ofl&cer met Vivian’s brigade on its way to the centre, 
and exchanged his own wounded himter for a trooper belong- 
ing to the 18th Hussars. “The Duke has won the battle if 
only we could get the damned Dutch to advance !” he told one 
of die ofiBcers. 

The brigade, coming up behind the infantry lines from 
their comparatively quiet position on tlie left flank, could see 
no sign of victory in the desolation which surrounded tliem. 
Dead and dying men lay all over the ground; mutilated 
horses wandered about in aimless circles; caimonballs were 
tearing up the trampled earth in great gashes; and a pall of 
smoke hung over all. Vivian led the brigade over the chaus- 
see, and saw Lord Edward Somerset, in a Life Guardsman s 
helmet, with a bare couple of squadrons drawn up west of tlie 
road. He called out : “Lord Edward, where is your brigade?” 
“Here,” replied Lord Edward. 

Audley, engaged in rallying the Brunswickers, heard 
don’s voice raised above the whistle and hum of shot: ^ For 
God’s sake, my Lord, don’t e.xpose yourself! This is no 

work for you!” . , , • 

The ne.xt instant Audley saw him fall, but he could neither 
desert his post to go to him nor discover whether c were 
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dead or alive. Gordon was carried off; Brunswickers, their 
panic checked, saw Vivian’s hussar brigade in support of 
them, and stood their ground; the Duke rode off to another 
part of the line. 

Colonel Audley, his senses deadened to the iron rain about 
ViiTTij struggled after, saw Lord March, dismounted and 
kppF^ling on the ground, supporting a wounded man in his 
arms, and shouted to him: “March! March! Is. Gordon 
alive?” 

“Oh, my God, not Gordon too?” March cried out in an 
anguished tone. 

The Colonel pushed up to him, saw that the man in his 
arms was Canning, and almost flung himself out of the saddle. . 

A musketball had struck Canning in the stomach; he was 
dying fast, and in agony that made it difficult for him to 
speak. Some men of the 73rd Regiment Itad raised him to a 
sitting position with their knapsacks. He gasped out; “The 
Duke — is he safe?” 

“Yes, yes, untouched!” 

A ghistly smile flickered over Canning’s moutli; he tried 
to clasp Audley’s hand; mrned his head a little on March’s 
shoulder; managed to speak their names; and so died. 

An agitated officer from Ghigny’s brigade came riding up 
while March still held Canning’s body in his arms. “Milord, 
mon Capitaine, je vans en prie! C'est Son Alicsse hiimStne qui 
esc eii ce imment blesse! II faut venir tout da suite!” 

March, lost in grief, seemed not to hear him. Colonel Aud- 
ley, hardly less distressed, laid a hand on his shoulder. “He’s 
gone, March. Lay Irim down. Slender Billy’s hurt.” 

March raised his head, dashing the tears from his eyes. 
“What’s that?” He glanced up at the Dutciiman standing 
over them. The message was repeated: the Prince had been 
hit in the shoulder while leading some of General Kruse’s 
Nassauers to the charge, and had fallen so heavily from his 
horse that the sense seemed to have been knocked out of him. 
March laid Canning’s body down, and got up, “I’ll come at 
once. Where is he?” 

■ He rode atvay with the Dutch officer; Colonel Audley, con- 
signing Canning’s body to the care of an officer of Halketfs 
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brigade, also mounted, and plunged off through the confusion 
to find the Duke again, 

Vandeleur had come up &om the left flank with his brigade 
of light dragoons, and, passing behind Vivian, had formed 
his squadrons more to the right, immediately in rear of Count 
D’Aubreme’s Dutch-Belgian line battah’ons, brought up 
from Vieux Foriez to fill a gap on the right centre. Here they 
were exposed to a galling fire, but D’Aubremd’s men in then- 
front were weakening, and to have withdrawn out of range 
of the guns would have left the road open to the Dutch- 
Belgians for retreat. They closed their squadron intervals, as 
Vivian had done, to prevent the infantry passing through to 
the rear, and stood their ground, while Vandeleur, with some 
of his senior officers, bullied and persuaded the Dutch-Bel- 
gians into forming their front again. 

At seven o’clock things looked very serious along the Allied 
front. To the west, only some Prussian cavalry had arrived 
to guard the left flank; Papelotte and the farm of Ter La 
Haye were held by Durutte, whose skirmishers stretched to 
the crest of the Allied position; the gimners and the tirailleurs 
at La Haye Sainte were raking the centre with tlieir fire; and 
although twelve thousand men of Reille’s Corps d’Armde had 
failed all day to dislodge twelve hundred Briush Guards 
from the ruins of Hougoumont, all along the Allied line the 
front was broken, and in some places utterly disorganized. 

The Duke renmned calm, but kept looWng at his watch. 
Once he said: “It’s night, or Blucher,’’ but for tlie most part 
he was silent. An aide-de-camp rode up to him tvith a mes- 
sage from his general that his men were being mowed down 
by the artillery fire, and must be reinforced. “It is impos- 
sible,” he replied, “Will they stand?” 

“Yes, my lord, till they perish!” 

“Then tell them that I will stand with them, till the last 

man.” , 

Turmoil and confusion, made worse by the smoke that 
hung heavily over the centre, and the debris that littered the 
ground from end to end of the line, seemed to reign ever)^ 
where. Staff officers, carrying messages to brigades, asked 
mechanically: “Who commands here?” The Prmce ot 
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Orange had been taken away by March; three generals had 
been killed; five others carried off the field, too badly, 
wounded to remain; the adjutant-general and the quarter- 
master-general had both had to retire. Of the Duke’s per- 
sonal staff. Canning was dead; Gordon dying in the inn at 
Waterloo; and Lord Fitzroy, struck in the right arm while 
standing with his horse almost touching the Duke’s, had left 
the field in Alava’s care. Those that were left had passed 
beyond feeling. It was no longer a matter for surprise or 
grief to hear of a ftiend’s death: the only surprise was to find 
anyone still left alive on that reeking plain. Horse after horse 
had been shot under them; sooner or later they would probr 
ably join the ranks of the slain: meanwhile, there were still , 
orders to carry, and they forced their exhausted mounts, 
through the carnage, indifferent to the heaps of fallen red- 
coats sprawling under their feet, themselves numb with 
fatigue, their minds focused upon one object only: to get the 
messages they carried through to their destinations. 

Just before seven o’clock, a deserting colonel of cuirassiers 
came galloping up to the 52nd Regiment, shouting: ‘^Vtve k 
RoiJ” He reached Sir John Colbome, and gasped out: 
“Napokon est Id avee les Gardes/ Voild Vattaque qui sefait!” 

The warning was unnecessary, for it had been apparent for 
■ some minutes that the French were mustering for a grand 
attack all along the front. D’Erlon’s corps was already assail- 
ing with a swarm of skirmishers the decimated line of Pic- 
ton’s 5th Division; and to the west of La Haye Sainte, on the 
undulating plain facing the Allied right, the Imperial Middle 
Guard was forming in five massive columns. 

Colonel Audley was sent on his last errand just after seven. 
He was mounted on a trooper, and the strained and twisted 
strapping round his thigh was soaked with blood. He was 
almost unrecognizable for the smoke that had blackened his 
face, and was feeling oddly light-headed from the loss of 
blood he had suffered. He was also very tired, for he had been 
in the saddle almost continually since the night of June 15th. 
His mind, ordinarily sensitive to impression, accepted with- 
out revulsion the message of his eyes. Death and mutilation 
had become so common that he who loved horses could look 
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with indifference upon a poor brute with the lower half of its 
head blown away, or a trooper, with its forelegs shot off at the 
knees, raising itself on its stumps, and neighing its sad appeal 
for help. He had seen a friend die in agony, and had wept 
over him, but all that was long pasL He no longer duclxd 
when he heard the shots singing past his head; when his 
trooper shied away, snorting in terror, from a bursting shell, 
he cursed it. But there was no sense in courting death un- 
necessarily; he struck northwards, and rode by all that was 
left of the two heavy brigades, drawn back since the arrival 
of Vivian and Vandeleur some three hundred paces behind 
the front line. An officer in the rags of a Life Guardsman’s 
umform, his helmet gone, and a blood-stained bandage tied 
round his head, rode forward, and hailed him. 

“Audley! Audley!” 

He recognized Lord George Alastair under a mask of 
mud, and sweat, and bloodstains, and drew rein. “Hallo I” 
he said. “So you’re alive suli?” 

“Oh, I’m well enough! Do you know how it has gone 
with Harry?” 

“Dead,” replied the Colonel. 

George’s eyelids flickered; under the dirt and the blood his 
face whiteneffi “Thanks. That’s all I wanted to know. You 
saw him?” 

“Hours ago. He was dying then, in one of Maidand’s 
squares. He sent you his love.” 

George saluted, wheeled his horse, and rode back to his 
squadron. 

The Colonel pushed on to the chaussee. His horse slithered 
clumsily down the bank on to it; he held it together, and rode 
across the pave to the opposite bank and scrambled up, 
emerging upon the desoladon of the slope behind Picton s 
division. He urged the trooper to a ponderous gallop 
wards the rear of Best’s brigade. A handful of Dutch- ^ 
gians were formed in second line; he supposed ffiem m - 
some of Count Bylandds men, but paid litde heed to 
wheeling round their right flank, and plunging once more 
the region of shot and shell bursts. . . p£{s 

He neither saw nor heard the shell that strue.-^ 
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horse came crashing down; he was conscioia of having been 
hit; blood was streaming down his left arm, which lay use- 
less on the ground beside him, but there was as yet no filing 
in the shattered elbow-joint. His left side hurt him a little; 
he moved his right hand to it, and found his coat tom, and 
his shirt sticky with blood. He supposed vaguely that since 
he seemed to be alive this must be only a flesh wound. He 
desired nothing batter than to lie where he had fallen, but 
he ma stered himself, for he had a message to deliver, and 
struggled to his knees. 

The sound of horse’s hooves galloping towards him made 
him lift his head. An adjutant in the blue uniform and 
orange facings of the 5th National Militia dismounted beside 
him, and said in English: “Adjutant to Count Bylandt, sir! 
I’m directed by General Perponcher to — Parbleul it is you, 
then!” 

Colonel Audley looked up into a handsome, dark face bent 
over him, and said weakly: “Hallo, Lavisse! Get me a horse, 
there's a good fellow !” 

“A horse!” exclaimed Lavisse, going down on one knee, 
and supporting the Colonel in his arms. “You need a sur- 
geon, my friend! Be tranquil: my General sends to bear you 
off the field.” He gave a bitter laugli, and added: “That is 
what my brigade e^sts for — to succour you English 
wounded!” 

“Did you succeed in rallying your fellows?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“Some, not all. Do not disturb yourself, my rival! You 
have all the honours of this day’s encounter. My honour is in 
the dust!” 

“Oh, don’t talk such damned theatrical mbbish!” said the 
Colonel irritably. He fumbled with his right hand in his sash, 
and drew forth a folded and crumpled message. “This has to 
go to General Best. See that it gets to him, will you?— dr, if 
he’s been killed, to his next in command.” 

A couple of orderlies and a doctor had come up from the 
rear. Lavisse gave the Colonel into their charge, and said 
with a twisted smile: “You trust your precious message to 
me, my Colonel?" 
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Be a good fellow, and don’t waste time talking about it'” 
begged the Colonel. 

He was carried off the field as the attack upon the whole 
Allied line began. On the left, Ziethcn’s advance guard had 
reached Smohain, and the Prussian batteries were in action, 
firing into Durutte’s skirmishers; while somewhere to the 
south-east Billow’s guns could be heard assailing the French 
right flank. Alhx and all that was left of Marcognet’s division 
once more attacked the Allied left; Donzelot led his men 
against Ompteda’s and Kiehnansegg’s depleted ranks, while 
the Imperial Guard of Grenadiers and Chasseurs moved up 
in five columns at rather narrow deploying intervals, in 
echelon, crossing the imdulating plain diagonally &om the 
chaussee to the Nivellcs toad. Each column showed a front of 
about seventy men, and in each of the intervals between the 
battalions two guns were placed. In all, some four thousand 
five hundred men were advancing upon the Allied right, led 
by Ney, le Brave des Braves, at the head of the leading batta- 
lion. 

The sun, which all day had been trying to penetrate the 
clouds, broke through as the attack commenced Its setting 
rays bathed the columns of the Imperial Guard in a fiery 
radiance. Rank upon rank of veterans who had borne the 
Eagles victorious through a dozen fights advanced to the beat 
of drmns, with bayonets turned to blood-red by the sun’s last 
glow, across the plain into the smoke and heat of the battle. 

Owing to their diagonal approach the colunms did not 
come into action simultaneously. Before the battalions 
marching upon the British Guards had reached the slope 
leading to the crest of the Allied position, Key’s leading 
column had struck at Halkett’s brigade and the Brunswickers 
on his left flank. 

Over this part of the line the smoke caused by the guns fir- 
ing from La Haye Sainte lay so thick that the Allied troops 
heard but could not see the formidable advance upon them. 
Colin Halkett had fallen, wounded in the mouth, rallying ns 
men round one of the Colours ; two of his regiments w^e 
operating as one battahon, so heavy had been their 
and these were thrown into some confusion by ^tr 
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light troops retreating upon them. Men were carried off 
their feet in the surge to the rear; the Colonel, on whom the 
command of the brigade had devolved, seemed distracted, 
saying repeatedly: “What am I to do? What would you do?”- 
to the staff officer sent by the Duke to “See what is wrong: 
there!” The men of the 33rd, fighting against the tide ffiat 
was sweeping them back, re-formed, and came on, shouting: 
“Give them the cold steel, lads ! Let ’em have the Brumina- 
gum!” A volley was poured in before which the deploying 
columns recoiled; to the left, the Brunswickers, rallied once 
more by the Duke himself, followed suit, and the Imperial 
Guard fell back, carrying with it a part of Donzelods division. 

Those of the batteries on the Allied front which were still 
in action met the advance with a fire which threw the leading 
ranks into considerable disorder. Many of the British bat- 
teries, however, were useless. Some had been abandoned 
owing to lack of ammunition ; several guns stood with muzzles 
bent down, or touch-holes melted from the excessive heat; , 
and more than one troop, its gunners either killed or. too 
exhausted to run the guns up after each recoil, had its guns 
in a confused heap, the trails crossing each other almost on 
top of the limbers and the ammunition wagons. Ross’s, 
Sinclair’s, and Sandham’s were all silent. Lloyd's battery 
was still firing from in front of Halkett’s brigade; so was 
Napier, commanding Bolton’s, in front of Maitland; and a 
Dutch battery of eight guns, belonging to Deemer’s brigade, 
brought up by Chasse in second line, had been sent forward 
to a position immediately to the east of the Brunswick 
squares, and was pouring in a rapid and well-directed fire 
upon the Grenadiers and the men on Donzelot’s left flank. 

As the Brunswickers and Halkett’s men. momentarily re- 
pulsed the two leading columns, which, on their march over 
the uneven ground, had become merged into one unwieldy 
mass, the Grenadiers and the Chasseurs on the French left 
advanced up the slope to where Maitland’s Guards lay 
silently awaiting them. The drummers were beating the 
pas de charge, shouts of “Fme I’Empereur!” and “En .avcait 
a la bawnettc!" filled the air. The Duke, who had galloped 
down the line ftom his position by the Brunswick troops, was 
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standing with Maitland on the left flank of the brigade, not 
far from General Adam, whose brigade lay to the right of the 
Guards. Adam had ridden up to watch tlic advance, and the 
Duke, observing through his glass the French falling back 
before Halkett’s men, exclaimed: “By God, Adam, I believe 
we shall beat them yet!” 

At ninety paces, the brass 8-pounders between the advanc- 
ing battalions opened fire upon Maitland's brigade. They 
were answered by Krahmer de Bicliin’s Dutch battery, but 
though the grape shot tore through the ranks of the Guards 
the Duke withheld the order to open musketry fire. Not a 
man in the British line was visible to the advancing columns 
imtil they halted uventy paces from the crest to deploy. 

“Now, Maitland! Now’s your time!” the Duke said at 
last, and called out in his deep, ringing voice: “Stand up. 
Guards !” 

The Guards leaped to their feet. The crest, which had 
seemed deserted, was suddenly alive witli men, scarlet coats 
standing in line four-deep, with muskets at the present. 
Almost at the point of crossing bayonets they fired volley after 
volley into the Grenadiers. The Grenadiers, in column, had 
only two hundred muskets able to fire against the fifteen 
hundred, of Halkett’s and Maitland’s brigades, deployed in 
line before them. They tried to deploy, but were thrown into 
confusion by a fire no infantry could withstand. 

On Maitland’s left. General Chasse had brought up Dct- 
mer’s brigade of Dutch-Belgians in perfect order. When Ae 
word to charge was given, and the sound of the three British 
cheers was heard as the Guards surged forward, Ae Dutch 
came up at the double, and, with a roar of Oranje boven! 
drove the French from the crest in their front. 

The Guards, scattering the Grenadiers before tliem, ad- 
vanced until their flank was tlircatcned by the second attacking 
column of Chasseurs. The recall was sounded, and the order 
given to face-about and retire. In the din of clashing arms, 
crackling musketry, groans, cheers, and trumpet calls 
order was misunderstood. As the Guards regained tlw > 

an alarm of cavalry was raised. Someone shrieked: Sq 

square, form square!” and the two battalions, trymg to 
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the order, became intermiDgled. A dangerous confusion 
seemed about to spread panic through the ranks, but it was 
checked in a very few moments. The order to “Halt! — 
Front! — Form up!” rang out; the Guards obeyed as one 
man, formed again four-deep, and told off in compames of 
forty. 

In the immediate rear of Maitland’s and Halketfs brigades, , 
D’Aubreme’s Dutch-Belgians, formed in three squares, 
appalled by the slaughter in their front, began to retreat pre- 
cipitately upon Vandeleur’s squadrons. The dragoons closed 
their ranks until their horses stood shoulder to shoulder; 
Vandeleur galloped forward to try to stem the rout; and an 
mde-de-camp went flying to the Duke on a foaming horse, 
gaspbg out that the Dutch would not stand, and could not 
be held. 

“That’s all right,” answered his lordship coolly. “Tell them 
the French are retiring!” 

Meanwhile, to the right, where Adam’s brigade held the 
ground above Hougoumont, Sir John Colbome, without 
waiting for orders, had acted on his own brilliant judgment. 
As the columns advanced upon Maitland, he moved the 52nd 
Regiment down to the nordi-east angle of Hougoumont, and 
right-shouldered it forward, until it stood in line four-deep 
parallel to the left flank of the second column of Chasseurs. 

Adam, seeing this deliberate movement, galloped up, call- 
ing out: “Colbome! Colborne! What are you meaning 
to do?” 

“To make that column feel our fixe,” replied Sir John 
laconically. 

Adam took one look at the Chasseurs, another at the pur- 
poseful face beside him, and said; “Move on, then! the 71st 
shall follow you,” and rode off to bring up the Highlanders. 

The Chasseur column, advancing steably, was inet by a 
frontal fire of over eighteen hundred muskets from the 95th 
Rifles and the 71st Highlanders, and as it staggered, the 
Fighting 52nd, the men in third and fourth line loading and 
passing muskets fonvard to the first two lines, riddled its 
flank. It broke, and fell into ludeous disorder, almost deci- 
mated by a fire it could not, from its clumsy formation, re- 
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turn. A cry of horror arose, taken up by battalion after batta- 
lion down the French lines : “La Garde recule!” 

Before the column could deploy. Sir John Colbome swept 
forward in a charge that carried all before it. The officer 
carrying the Colour v/as killed, and a hundred and fifty men 
on the right wing, but the advance was m ai nt ai n ed, right 
across the ground in front of the Allied line, the Imperial 
Guard being driven towards the chaussee in inestricable 
confusion. The 2nd and 3rd battalions of the Rifles, with the 
71st Highlanders, followed the 52nd in support; the Imperial 
Guard, helpless under the musketry fire, cast into terrible 
disorder through their inability to deploy, lost all semblance 
of formation, and retreated pile-mile to the chaussee, till 
the ground in front of the Allied position was one seething 
mass of struggling, fighting, fleeing infantry. 

Hew Halkett brought up his Hanoverians into the inter- 
val between Hougoumont and the hollow road; the 52nd ad- 
vanced across the uneven plain until checked by encountering 
some squadrons of Domberg’s 23rd Light Dragoons, whom, 
in the dusk, they mistook for French cavalry and fired upon. 

The Duke, who had watched the advance from the high 
ground beside Maitland, galloped up to the rear of the 52nd, 
where Sir John, having ordered his adjutant to stop the fir- 
ing, was exchanging his wounded horse for a fresh one. 

“It is our own cavalry which has caused this firing I” Col- 
borae told him. 

“Never mind ! Go on, Colbome, go on !” replied the Duke, 
and galloped back to the crest of the position, and stood there, 
silhouetted against the glowing sky on his hollow-backed 
charger. He raised his cocked hat high in the air, and swept 
it forward, towards the enemy’s position, in the long-Iooked- 
for signal for a General Advance. A cheer broke our on the 
right, as the Guards charged down the slope. The crippled 
forces east of the chaussee, away to their left, heard it grow- 
ing louder as it swelled all along the line towards them, took 
it up by instina, and charged forward out of the intolerable 
smoke surrou n di ng them, on to a plain strewn with dead and 
dying, lit by the last rays of a red sim, and covered with men 
flying in confusion towards the ridge of La Belle Alliance. 



Cries of: ‘"Nous sotiimes traJtis!” mingled with the dismayed, 
shouts of “La Garde reader Donzeloris division was car- 
ried away in the rush of Grenadiers and Chasseurs; &e 
retreat had become a rout. Ney, on foot, one epaulette tom 
off, his hat gone, a broken sword in his hand, was hghting like 
a madman, crying: “Come and see how a Marshal of France 
dies!” and, to D’Erlon, borne towards him in the press; “If 
we get out of this alive, D’Erlon, we shall both be hanged !” 

Far in advance of the charging Allied line, Colborne, hav- 
ing crossed the ground between Hougoumont and La Haye 
Sainte, had reached the chaussee, and passed it, left-shoulder- 
ing his regiment forward to ascend the slope towards La Belle 
Alliance. 

To the right, Vivian had advanced his brigade, placing him- 
self at the head of the 18th Hussars. “Eighteenth! You will, 
I know, follow me!” he said, and was answered by one of his 
sergeant-majors; “Ay, General! to hell, if you’ll lead us!” • 

Taking up his position on the flank of &e leading half- 
squadron, holding his reins in bis injured right hand, which, 
though it still reposed in a sling, was just capable of grasping 
them, he led the whole brigade fonvard at the trot. As the 
hussars cleared the front on Maitland’s right, the Guards 
and Vandeleur’s light dragoons cheered them on, and they 
charged down on to the plain, sweeping the French up in 
their advance past the eastern hedge of Hougoumont towards 
the chaussee at La Belle Alliance. 

Through the dense smoke lying over the ground the Duke 
galloped down the line. When the Riflemen saw they 
sent up a cheer, but he called out: “No cheering, my lads, 
but fonvard and complete your victory!” and rode on, 
through the smother, out into the sea of dead, to where 
Adam’s brigade was halted on the ridge of La Belle Alliance, 
a little way from where some French battalions had managed 
to re-form. 

The Duke, learning from Adam that the brigade had been 
halted for the purpose of closing the files in, scrutinized the 
French battalions closely for a moment, and then said de- 
ddedJy: “They won’t stand: better attack them!” 

Baron Muffling, looking along the line from his position 
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His lordship returned no answer. The ]3aron, casting a 
slircwd glance at his bony profile, witli its frosty eye and 
pursed mouth, realmed that he had no intention of calling the 
battle by that name. It was his lordship’s custom to name his 
victories after the village or town where he had slept the niglrt 
befo” ’-'■ra. The Marshal Prhice nright call tltc battle what 
ixi ut his lordship would head his despatch to Earl 



that this brief sentence was his lordship’s way of expressing 
his admiration^ and nodded. 

The sun w-as sinking fast; in the gathering dusk musket- 
balls were hissing in every direction. Uxbridge, who had 
come scatheless through the day, was hit in the knee by a 
shot passing over Copenhagen’s withers, and sang out; “By 
Godi I’ve got it at to!” 

“Have you, by God?” said his lordship, too, intent on the 
operations of his troops to pay much heed. 

Colin Campbell, preparing to support Uxbridge off the 
field, seized the Duke’s bridle, saying roughly: “This is no 
place for you! I wish you will move!” 

“I will when I have seen these fellows off,” reph'ed his 
lordship. 

To the south-east of La Belle Alliance, the Prussians, driv- 
ing the Young Guard out of Plancenoit, were advancing on 
the chaussee, to converge there with the Allied troops. 
Billow’s infantry were singing the Lutheran hynm, Noa> 
thank tee all our God, but as the columns came abreast of the 
British Guards, halted by the road, the hymn ceased abruptly. 
The band struck up God Save the King, and as the Prussians 
marched past they saluted. 

It was past nine o’clock when, in the darkness, south of La 
Belle Alliance, the Dulte met Prince Blvicher. The Prince, 
beside himself with exultation, carried beyond coherent 
speech by his admiration for the gallantry of the British troops 
and for the generalship of his friend and ally, could find only 
one tiring to say as he embraced the Duke ruthlessly on both 
cheeks: “I stink of garlic!” 

When his first transports of joy were a little abated, he 
offered to take on the pursuit of the French through the night. 
The Duke’s banered forces, dog-tired, terribly diminished in 
numbers, were ordered to bivouac where they stood, on ±e 
ground occupied all day by the French; and the Duke, ac- 
companied by a mere skeleton of the brilliant cortege wltich 
had gone with him into the field that morning, rode back in 
clouded moonlight to bis Headquarters. 

Baron MiifSing, drawing abreast of him, said: “The Field 
Marshal will call this battle BeUe-AIiiance, sir.” 
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His lordship returned no answer. The B^on, cas^^S 
shrewd glance^ at his bony profile, with its_ firosty eye and 
pursed mouth, realized that he had no mtention of calling ±e 
battle hT that name. It was his lordship’s custom to name bs 
victories after the village or town where he had slept the night 
before Tne Marshal Prince might call the battle what 
he liked, but his lordship would head his despatch to Earl 
Bathurst: -'Waterloo’. 


CHAPTER 25 


For those in Brussels the day had been one of increasing an- 
xiety. Contrary to expectation, no firing was heard, the wira 
blowing steadily from the norih-west. The Duke’s desparri: 
to Sir Charles Stuart, written from Waterloo in me sma2 
hours, reached him at seven o’clock, and shortly afterwarii 
Baron van der Capellan, the Seaetary of State, issued a re- 
assuring proclamation. After that no news of any kini nUS 
received in the town for many hours. 

Colonel Jones, left in Brussels during the Duke’s arsmre 
as Military Commander, was besieged all the monrirg by re- 
plications for passports. Every track-boat bound fm Ant- 
werp was as full as it could hold of refugees ; money oruld n:c 
buy a pair of horses in all Brussels. Scores of necrle drrr^ 
off at an early hour, with baggage piled biyh cn mi rucm rf 
their carriages ; the town seemed strangely quiet and desimed : 
and the church bells ringing for mnrni-py service scunderi m 
sensitive ears like a knell. 

Both Judith and Barbara had sleur me mrcnm:. in 
utter ex^ustion, but neither in the mcminnlccksf as dcush 
she were refreshed by this deep slumnen rirts:* 
cussing in a desultory manner the emmmmnmr'rcveianon 
Lucy Devenish had made on the previcus ereuhm thev did 
not much Once Judith said: “If you knew the cohort 
It IS to me to have you with me!” but Barbara merely smiled 

rather mockmgly, and shook her head ^ ™ “ 



In the privacy of their own bedroom, Judith had remarked 
impulsively to Worth: “I am out of all conceit with myself! 
I have been deceived alike in Liicy and in Barbara!” 

“You might certainly be forgiven for having been deceived 
in Lucy,” Worth replied. “I imagine no one could have sus- 
pected such a mdodramatic story to lie behind that demure 
appearance.” 

“No, indeed! I was never more shocked in my life. 
Bab says George will make her a very bad husband, and 
if it were not unchristian I should be much inclined to 
say that she will have nothing but her just deserts. But Bab! 
I could not have believed that she had such strength of 
character, such real goodness of heart! Have not you been 
surprised?” 

“No,” he replied. “I should have been very much sur- 
prised had she not, in this crisis, behaved precisdy as she has 
done. My opinion of her remains unchanged.” 

“How can you talk so? You cannot have supposed from 
her conduct during these past months that she would behave 
so well now!” 

“On the contrary, I never doubted her spirit. She is, more- 
over, just the kind of young w’oman who, under the stress of 
such conditions as these, is devated for the time above her 
ordinary self.” 

“For the time! You place no dependence on this softened 
mood continuing, I collect!” 

“Very litde,” he answered. 

“You are unjust. Worth! For my part, I am persuaded 
&at she repents bitterly of all that has passed. Oh, if only 
Charles is spared, 1 shall be so glad to see him reunited to 
her!” 

“That is fortunate, since I have little doubt that you will 
see it.” 

“You don’t think it will do?” 

“I am not a judge of what will suit Charles. It would not 
do for me. She will certainly lead him a pretty dance.” 

“Oh no, no! I am sure you are mistaken!” 

He smiled at the distress in her face, and pinched her rhin, 
“I daresay I may be, I will admit, if you like, that I prefer 
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this match to the one you tried to make for Charles, my 
dear!” 

She blushed. “Oh, don’t speak of that! At least there is 
nothing of that lack of openness in Bab.” 

“Nothing at all,” he agreed somewhat dryly. 

She saw that she could not talk him round to her way of 
thinking, and allowed the conversation to drop. 

They had scarcely got up from the breakfast table, a little 
later, when they received a morning call from Air and Airs 
Fisher. 

“She has confessed, then!” Judith exclaimed when the 
visitors’ cards were brought to her. 

“In floods of tears, I’d lay my last gi^ea!” said Barbara. 

“It is not to be wondered at if she did weep!” 

“I abominate weeping females. Do you wish for my sup- 
port at this interview?” 

“Oh yes, they will certainly desire to see you. ’ 

“Very well, but I’ll be hanged if I’ll be held accountable 


for George’s sins.” , , r 4 

It was as Judith had supposed. Lucy had co^essed the 

whole to her aunt and uncle. They were Pf 
and Air Fisher seemed almost bewildered. He sai ^ 
could not understand how such a thing could aye co 
pass, and so far from blaming Barbara for her 
duct, several times apologixed to her for it. ^ 
between a sense of propriety and a love 0 ro . . 
dined to find excuses for Ae J cd, but ivith 

don Judith gladly assisted her. ^ hadactuafly taken 
a very sober face, that since the mam g _ Barbara’s 
place there was nothing to do but ^ of Lord 

presence prevented him from expr a j^g], ■ 

George’s /V!” ^ j his head over Us 


poor girl’s chances of ^PPtucss.^ ^ oven 

the tears springing to her eyes. 

“r.i'1iS«wh^t«daymaynorbringoponher 


You must know. Lady Worth, that she is already quite over- 
come by her troubles, and is laid down upon her bed with the 
hartshorn.” 

“I am sure it is no wonder,” Judith responded, avoiding 
Barbara’s eye. 

The Fishers soon took their leave, and the rest of the 
morning was spent by Judith and Barbara in rendering all the 
assistance in their power to those nursing the wounded in the 
tent by the Namur Gate. Returning together just before four 
o’clock they found visitors with Worth in the salon, and 
walked in to discover these to be none other than the Duke 
and Duchess of Avon, who had arrived in Brussels scarcely 
an hour previously. 

Barbara stood on the threshold, staring at them. “What- 

the devil ? Grandmama, how the deuce do you come to 

be here?” 

The Duke, a tall man with grizzled hair and fiery dark eyes, 
said: "Don’t talk to your grandmother like thatl What’s 
this damnable story I hear about that worthless brother of 
yours?” 

Barbara bent to kiss her grandmother, a rather stout lady, 
with a straight back, and an air of unshakable imperturb- 
ability: “Dear love! Did you come for my sake?” 

“No, I came because your grandfather would do so. But 
this is very surprising, this news of George’s marriage. Tell 
me, shall I like his wife?” 

“You’ll have nothing to do wth her!” snapped his Grace. 
“Upon my word. I’m singularly blessed in my grandchildren! 
One is such a miserable poltroon that he takes to his heels the 
instant he hears a gun &ed; another makes herself the talk 
of the town; and a third marries a damned Qt’s daughter. 
You may as well tell me what folly Harry has committed, and 
, bedonewthit. I wash my hands of the pack of you I There- 
is no understanding how I came to have such a set of grand- 
children.” 

“Vidal’s behaviour is certainly very bad,” agreed the 
Duchess. “But I find nothing remarkable about George’s and 
Bab’s conduct, Dominic. Only I’m sorry George should 
have married in such a holc-and-comer fashion. It will rngke. 
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it very awkward for his wife. You have not told ms if I •^hal] 
like her, Bab.” 

‘Tfou will think her very dull, I daresay.” 

“You will not receive her at all!” stated his Grace. 

The Duchess replied c almly ; *'Your mother received me 
Dominic.” ^ 

“Alary!” 

“Well, my dear, but the circumstances were far more dis- 
graceful, weren’t they?” 

“I suppose you will say that / am to blame for George’s 
condua?” 

“At all events, you are scarcely in a position to condemn 
him,” she said, smiling, “You made a shocking uicsalliancc 
yourself Dear me, how rudewe are, to be sure! Here is Lady 
Worth come in, and not one of us pays the Icasr iecdl How 
do you do, my dear child? You must let me thank you for 
your kindness to my granddaughter. I am afraid she has not 
used your family very well.” 

“Oh, ma’am, that is all forgotten!” Judith said, taking her 
hand. “I cannot find words to express to you what it has 
meant to me to have her here during this terrible time!” She 
turned towards' the Duke, saying with a quiver in her voice; 
“This is not a moment for reproaches! If you knew what we 
have seen— what may even now be happening— forgive me, 

but every coosidcration but the one seems so trivial, so 

Her voice failed, she averted her face, groping in her reticule 
for her handkerchief. She recovered her composure with a 
strong effort, and said in a low tone: “Excuse me! Wc have 
been among the wounded the whole morning, and it has a 

little upset me,” • r .1 

Barbara pushed her mto a chan, saying: Confound you, 
Tudith, if you set me off crying, I’U never forgive you!” She 
looked at the Duke. “Well, sir, my compliments! You must 
be Quite the only man to come into Brussels today! Did you 
come because there was a battle being fought, or in despite 


of it?” 


«t rcolicd his Grace, “on account of the intclh'gcncc 

rccdvTb, yoM graB,im<..ha from VW: 

SteAudIcy.tavcyouf Ico-ent* 
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You must know. Lady Worth, that she is akeady quite over- 
come by her troubles, and is laid down upon her bed with the 
hartshorn.” 

“I am sure it is no wonder,” Judith responded, avoiding 
Barbara’s eye. 

The Fishers soon took their leave, and the rest of the 
morning was spent by Judith and Barbara in rendering ^ the 
assistance in their power to those nursing the wounded in the 
tent by the Namur Gate. Returning together just before four 
o’clock they found visitors with Worth in the salon, and 
walked in to discover these to be none other than the Duke 
and Duchess of Avon, who had arrived in Brussels scarcely 
an hour previously. 

Barbara stood on the threshold, staring at them. “What 

the devil ■? Grandmama, how the deuce do you come to 

be here?” 

The Duke, a tall man with grizzled hair and fiery dark eyes, 
said: “Don’t talk to your grandmother like thatl What’s 
this damnable story 1 hear about that worthless brother of 
yours?” 

Barbara bent to kiss her grandmother, a rather stout lady, 
with a straight back, and an air of unshakable imperturb- 
ability: “Dear love! Did you come for my sake?” 

“No, I came because your grandfather would do so. But 
this is very surprising, this news of George’s marriage. Tell 
me, shall I like his wife?” 

“You’ll have nothing to do with her!” snapped his Grace. 
“Upon my word, I’m singularly blessed in my grandchildren! 
One is su^ a miserable poltroon that he takes to his heeb the 
instant he hears a gun firedj another makes herself the talk 
of the town; and a third marries a damned Cit’s daughter.. 
You may as tvell tell me what folly Harry has committed, and 
be done with it. I wash my hands of the pack of you! Tlrere 
is no understanding how I came to have such a set of grand- 
children.” 

“Vidal’s beliaviour is certainly very bad,” agreed the 
Duchess. “But I find nothing remarkable about George’s and 
Bab’s condutt, Dominic. Only I’m sorry George should 
have married in such a hole-and-corner fashion. It will make 
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it very awkward for his wife. You have not told me if I 
like her, Bab.” 

“You wm think her very dull, I daresay.” 

“You will not receive her at aU !” stated his Grace. 

The Duchess replied calmly; “Your mother received me, 
Dominic,” 

“Mary!” 

“Well, my dear, but the circumstances were far more dis- 
graceful, weren’t they?” 

“I suppose you will say that / am to blame for George’s 
condua?” 

“At all events, you are scarcely in a position to condemn 
him,” she said, smiling. “You made a shocking mhallianca 
yourself. Dear me, how rude we are, to be sure! Here is Lady 
Worth come in, and not one of us pays the least heed! How 
do you do, my dear child? You must let me thank you for 
your kindness to my granddaughter. I am afraid she has not 
used your family very well.” 

“Oh, ma’am, that is all forgotten!” Judith said, taking her 
hand. “I cannot find words to express to you what it has 
meant to me to have her here during this terrible time!” She 
turned towards'the Duke, saying with a quiver in her voice: 
“This is not a moment for reproaches I If you knew what we 
have seen — ^what may even now be happem'ng — forgive me, 

but every consideration but the one seems so trivial, so ” 

Her voice failed, she averted her face, groping in her reticule 
for her handkerchief. She recovered her composure with a 
strong effort, and said in a low tone: “Excuse me! We have 
been among the wounded the whole morning, and it has a 
little upset me.” 

Barbara pushed her into a chair, saying: “Confound you, 

Judith if you set me off crying, rU never forgive you!” She 

looked’ at the Duke. “Well, sir, my compliments! You must 
be quite the only man to come into Brussels today! Did you 
come because there was a batdc being fought, or m despite 

of the intelh'gencc 
So you have jilted ’ 


\Ji. ^ It 

“I came,” replied his Grace, on account 
received by your grandmother from Vidal. 
Charles Audley, have you? I congratulate y 



“O God, Grandmamal” Barbara whispered, and fell on 
her knees beside the Duchess, and buried her face in her. 
lap. 

It was long before she could be calm; The Duchess listened • 
in understanding silence to the disjointed sentences gasped 
out, merely saying presently; “Don't cry, Bab. It will ruin 
your face, you know.” 

“I don’t give a damn for my face!” 

“I am very sure that you do.” 

Barbara sat up, smiling through her tears. “Confound you, 
ma’am, you know too much! There, I have done! You don’t 
wish me to remove to the H6tel de Belle Vue, do you? I can- 
not leave Judith at this present.” 

“By all means stay here, my love. But tell me about this 
child George has married, if you please!” 

“I cannot conceive what possessed George to look twice at 
her. She is quite insipid.” 

“Dear me! I had better go and call upon her aunt.” 

She very soon took her leave, setting out on foot to the 
Fishers’ lodging. Her visit did much to sooth Lucy’s agita- 
tion; and her calm good seme almost reconciled Mr Fisher to 
an alliance which he had been regarding with the deepest mis- 
giving. Neither his appearance nor the obsequiousness of his 
manners could be expected to please the Duchess, but she 
was agreeably surprised in Lucy, and although not placing 
much dependence upon her being able to hold George’s vola- 
tile iimey, went back presently to her hotel feeling that things 
might have been much worse. 

Worth returned at about sis o’clock, having parted from 
the Duke at the end of the street. He had very little news to 
report. He described meeting Creevey in the suburbs, and 
their mutual surprise at finding the Sunday population of 
Brussek drinking beer, and maldng merry, round htde tables, 

■ for all the world as though no pitched battle were being 
fought not more than ten miles to the south of them. It had 
been found to be impossible to penetrate far into the Forest, 
on account of the baggage choking the road, but they had 
met with a number of wounded soldiers making, tlieir way 
back to Brussels, and had had speech with a Life Guardsman, 
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who reported that tlie French were getting on in such a way 
that he did not see what was to stop them. 

“He had taken part in a charge of the whole Household 
Brigade, and says that they have lost, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, more than half their number, George, however, 
was safe when the man left the field. A private soldier’s 
opinion of the battle is not to be depended on, but I don’t 
like the look of things.” 

Scarcely an hour later, the town was thrown into an up- 
roar by the Cumberland Hussars galloping in through the 
Namur Gate, and stampeding through the streets, shouting 
that all was lost, and the French hard on their heels. They 
seemed not to have drawn rein in their flight from the battle- 
field, and went through Brussels scattering the inhabitants 
before them. 

People began once more to run about, crying; ^Les Fran- 
gais sont id! Ils ^emparetit a la porte de la ville! Nous sammos 
tons perdus! Que ferons-naus?' Many people kept their 
horses at their doors, but no more troops followed the hus- 
sars, and the panic gradually abated. A little later, a large 
number of French prisoners entered the town under escort, 
and were marched to the barracks of Petit Chateau. The sight 
of two captured Eagles caused complete strangers to shake 
one another by the hand; more prisoners arrived, and hopes 
ran high, only to be dashed by the intelh’gence conveyed by 
one or two wounded oflicers that everything had been going 
as badly as possible when they had l^t the field. The Ad- 
jutant-General’s chaise-and-four was seen by Mr Creevey to 
set out from his house in the Park and bowl away, as fast as 
the horses could drag it, to the Namur Gate. More and more 
wounded arrived in town, ail tefling the same tale: it was the 
most sanguinary battle they had ever known; men were drop- 
ping like flies; there was no saying in die smoke and the rar- 
nage who was still alive or who had been killed; no time 
should be lost by civiflans in getting away. 

In curious contrast to this scene of agitation, hghts shone 
in the Theatre de la Monnaie, where Mile Temaiuc was play- 
ing in CEdipe d Calome before an audience composed of per- 
sons who either had no relatives or friends eng 
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batde or wio looked forward with pleasure to the entrance of 
Bonaparte into Brussels. 

At half past eight o’clock. Worth, who had gone out some 
time before in quest of news, came abruptly into the salon 
where Judith and Barbara were sitting in the most dreadful 
suspense, and said, with more sharpness in his voice than his 
wife had ever heard: “Judith, be so good as to have pillows 
put immedia tely into the chaise! I am going at once towards 
Waterloo : Charles is there, very badly wounded. Cherry has 
just come to me with the news.” 

He did not wait, but strode out to his own room, to make 
what preparations for the journey were necessary. - Both, 
ladies ran after him, imploring him to tell them more. 

“I know nothing more than what I have told you. Cherry 
had no idea how dungs were going — badly, he thinks. I may 
be away some time: the road is almost blocked by the carts 
overturned by the German cavalry’s rout. Have Charles’s 
bed made up — butyouwillknowwhattodo!” 

“I will have the pillows put in the chaise,” Barbara said in 
a voice of repressed anguish, and left the room. 

The chaise was already at the door, and Colonel Audley’s 
groom wailing impatiently beside it. He was too overcome 
to be able to tell Barbara much, but the little he did say was 
enough to appal her. 

Colonel Audley had been carried to Mont St Jean by some 
foreigners; he did not know whether Dutch or German. 

“It does not signify. Go on!” 

Cherry brushed his hand across his eyes. “I saw them 
carrying him along the road. Oh, my lady, in all the years I’ve 
served the Colonel I never thought to see such a sight as met 
my eyes 1 My poor master like one dead, and the blood soaked 
right through the horse-blanltet they had laid him on! He 
was taken straight to the cottage at Mont St Jean, where 

those damned sawbones — saving your ladyship’s presence! 

was busj'. I thought my master was gone, but he opened his 
eyes as they put him dosvn, and said to me; ‘Hallo, Cherry!’ 
he said, Tve got it, you see.’ ” 

He fairly broke dotm, but Barbara, gripping the open 
chaise door, merely said harshly; “Go on!” 
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^ Yss, my lady! But I don’t know how to teO year ladvship 
wt^r tcay done to my master^ Dr Hume, and them oAcrs, 
ngat &ere m the garden. Oh, my lady, thev^'.-e taken his 
arm off! And he bore it all without a groan!”’ 

She pressed her handkerchief to her lips. In a stifled voice, 
she said: “But he will live!” 

'You would not say so if you could but see him, my lady. 
Four horses he’s had shot under him this day, and a tvound 
on his leg turning as black as nay boot We got Mm to the hm 
at Waterloo, but there’s no staying there: they couldn’t take in 
the Prince of Orange himself, for all he had a musketball in 
his shoulder. Poor Sir Alexander Gordon’s lajing there^ and 
Lord Fitzroy too. Never till my dying day shall I forget the 
sound of Sir Alexander’s sufferings — bim as always was such 
a merry gentleman, and such a dose friend of my master’s! 
Not but what by the time we got my master to the inn he 
was too far gone to heed. I shouldn’t have spoken of it to 
your ladyship, but I’m that upset I hardly know what I’m 
saying.” 

Worth ran dovm the steps of the house at that moment, and 
curtly told Cherry to get up on the box. As he drew on his 
driving-gloves, Barbara said: “I have put my smelling-salts 
inside the chaise, and a roll of lint. I would come with you, 
but I believe you ■will do better without me. O God, Worth, 
bring him safely back!” 

“I shall certainly bring him back. Go in to Judith, and do 
not be imagining an5rthmg nonsensical if I’m away some 
hours. Goodbye! A man doesn’t die because he has the 
misfortune to lose an arm, you know.” 

He mounted the box; the grooms let go the wheelers' beads, 
and as the chaise moved forward one of them jumped up be- 


For the next four hours Judith and Barbara, having made 
every preparation for the Colonel’s arrival, waited, sick with 
suspense, for Worth’s return. The Duke of Avon walked 
roimd from the Hotel de Belle Vue at ten o’clock, and, learn- 
ina of Colonel Audley’s fate from Judith’s faltering tong 
..id promptly: “Good God, is that ail? One would say 
had been blown in pieces by a howitzer shell to vc 
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battle or who looked forward with pleasure to the entrance of 
Bonaparte into Brussels. 

At half past eight o’clock. Worth, who had gone out some 
time before in quest of news, came abruptly into the salon 
where Judith and Barbara were sitting in the most dreadfid 
suspense, and said, with more sharpness in his voice.than his 
wife had ever heard: “Judith, be so good as to have pillows 
put immediately into the chaise! I am going at once towards 
Waterloo: Charles is there, very badly wounded. Cherry has 
just come to me with the news.” 

He did not wait, but strode out to his own room, to make 
what preparations for the journey were necessary. Both 
ladies ran after him, imploring him to tell them more. 

“I know nothing more than what I have told you. Cherry 
had no idea how things were going — badly, he thinks. I may 
be away some time: the road is almost blocked by the carts 
overturned by the German cavalry’s rout. Have Charles’s 
bed made up — but you will know what to do !” 

“I will have the pillows put in the chaise,” Barbara said in 
a voice of repressed anguish, and left the room. 

The chaise was already at the door, and Colonel Audie/s 
groom waiting impatiently beside it. He was too overcome 
to be able to tell Barbara much, but the little he did say was 
enough to appal her. 

Colonel Audley had been carried to xMont St Jean by some 
foreigners; he did not know whether Dutch or German. 

“It does not signify. Go on!” 

Cherry brushed his hand across his eyes. “I saw them 
carrying him along the road. Oh, my lady, in all the years I’ve 
served the Colonel I never thought to see such a sight as met 
my eyes ! My poor master like one dead, and the blood soaked 
right through the horse-blanket they had laid him on! He 
was taken straight to the cottage at Mont St Jean, where 

those damned sawbones — saving your ladyship’s presence! 

was busy. I thought my master was gone, but he opened lus 
eyes as they put him down, and said to me: ‘Hallo, Cherry!’ 
hesaid, Tvegot it, you see.’” 

He fairly broke down, but Barbara, gripping the open 
chaise door, merely smd harshly: “Go on!” 
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"Vcii, my lady! But T don’t know how to tell yout lady.ship 
what they done to my inaatci'} Di* liunte, and them uthcra, 
ri[;lit there in the [^;ardon. Oh, my lady, they’ve taken hi:) 
arm olfl And he bore it all without a iivoanl” 

She presKcd her handketchtef to hei* lip:). In a aiUled voice, 
ahe iiaid: “But ho will live!” 

“You would not auy fio if you could but nee him, my Intly. 
Bour horsen he’a hud ohot under him thin thiy, and a wound 
on hia leg turning as black an my boot. We got him to the inn 
at Waterloo, but there’s no staying there: they couldn’t take in 
tlie i’rince of Orange hiimicltj for all he had a mu:ikeiball in 
hi;) shoulder. Boor Sir Alexander Gordott's laying there, and 
Lord Bitzroy too. Never till my dying day shall I forget the 
sound of Sir Alexander’s sufferings — him as always wa:) such 
a merry gentleman, and such a close friend of my jnasterhf! 
Not but what by die time we got my ma:iter to the inn he 
was too fur gone to heed. I shouldn't have spoken of it to 
your ladyship, but I’m that upset I hardly know what I’m 
saying,” 

Worth ran down the steps of tlie house at that moment, and 
curtly told Cherry to get up on the box, hn he drew on his 
driving-glovc;i, Barbara said: “1 have put my smelling-salts 
inside the eliaise, and a roll of lint. I would come with you, 
but I believe you will do belter willioul me. O God, Worth, 
bring him safely backl" 

“1 shall certainly bring him back. Go in to Judith, and do 
not be imagining anything non:ien:iical if I’m away some 
hours. Goodbyel A man doesn’t die because he has the 
misfortune to lo'se an arm, you know.” 

He mounted the boxj the grooms let go the wheelers’ heads, 
and as the chaise moved forward one of tlicm jumped up be- 
liind, 

i'or the next four hours Judith and Barbara, having made 
every preparation for the Colonel’s arrival, waited, sick with 
sutipcnae, hw Worth’s return. The Duke of Avon walked 
round from the HOtel de Belle Vue at ten o’clock, and, Icarn- 
ing of C.olonci Audley’s fate from Judith’s faltering tongue, 
said promptly: “Good God, is that all? One would say he 
had been blown in pieces by a howitzer shell to look at 3-011 r 



sharply, A groan, and she knew that Charles lived, and found 
that the tears were pouring down her cheela. She wiped 
them away, and, regaining command of herself, ran back into 
the salon, and snatching up a companion to the chandelier 
Barbara held, bore it up the second pair of stairs to the 
Colonel’s room. She had scarcely had time to turn back the 
sheets &om the bed before Worth and Cherry carried Colonel 
Audley into the room. 

Judith could not suppress an exclamation of horror. The 
Colonel had been wrapped in his own cloak, but this fell away 
as he was lowered on to the bed, revealing a bloodstained 
shirt hanging in tatters about him. His white buckskins were 
caked with mud, and had been slit down the right leg to per- 
mit of the flesh wound on his thigh being dressed. His curl- 
ing brown hair clung damply to his brow; his face, under the 
blackening of smoke, was ghastly; but worst of all was the 
sight of the bandaged stump where so short a time ago his left 
arm had been. He was groaning, and muttering, but although 
his pain-racked eyes were open it was plain that he was un- 
conscious of his surroundings. 

“Razor!” Worth said to his valet, who had followed bim 
up the stairs with a heavy can of hot water. “These boots off 
first!” He glanced aaoss at the two women. “This is no fit 
sight for you. You had better go.” 

“Fool !” Barbara said, in a low, fierce voice, 

“As you please,” he shrugged, and, taking the razor from 
his valet’s hand, began to slit the seams of the Colonel’s 
hessians. 

While he got the boots off, Barbara knelt down by the bed 
and sponged away the dirt from the Colonel’s livid face, 
Judith stood beside her, holding the bowl of warm %vater. 
Over Barbara’s head, she spoke to Worth: “Will he live?” 

“He is very iU, but I believe so, I have sent for a surgeon 
to come immediately. The worst is this fever. The jolting 
of the chaise has been very bad for him. I thought at one 
time I should never get through to Waterloo; the road is 
choked— wagons lying ail over it, baggage spilt and plun- 
dered, and horses shot in their traces. There was never any- 
thing so disgraceful!” 
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^‘The battle?’ 

tUt-waeon'^h^?f™°^^ ^ Charles in a common 

road: I could cnj”? Bvoiytlung is turmoil on tlic 

ture that .n t intelligence; but I conjcc- 

Denetnt i tbs French must by now have 

penetrated at least to tlie Forest.” 

wltile he and his 

nniir w dothes from the Colonel’s body, Barbara 

frp T,^ tainted water in the bowl and filled it witlt 

^°°ited so pale that Judith feared she must be 
E and begged her to withdraw. She shook her 

head. Do not heed me! I shall not fail.” 

By the time an over-driven surgeon bad arrived, the 
Colonel was lying between dean sheets, restlessly trying to 
twist from side to side. At times it needed all Worth’s 
strength to prevent him from turning on to bis injured left 
side; occasionally he made an effort to wrench himself up; 
once he said quite clearly: “The Duke! I’ve a message to 
deliverl” But mostly his utterance was indistinct, and inter- 
rupted by deep groans. 

The surgeon looked grave, and saw nothing for ir cn to 
bleed him , Judith could not help saying vmn a gece cnzi 
of warmth: “I should have thouaht he tan jesz ennnnn 
blood'” 

She was not attended to: the sntgecn tan teen ar “nr 
among the wounded sines' the rrsTtccs nr. • .. g . mu: ens 


si^c? 




He hurried a^y. Worth beat over the Colonel, feeling his ■ 
hand and brow. Over his shoulder, he addressed the two 
women : "Settle it between yourselves, but one of you must go 
and rest. Charles is in no immediate danger.” 

“There can be no doubt which of us'must go,” said Judith. 
“Come, my poor child!” 

“Oh no! You go!” 

“No, Bab. It is you Charles will want when he comes to 
himself, and if you sit up now you will drop in the end, and 
think how shocking that would be! It is of no use to argue; 

I am quite determined.” 

Barbara glanced towards the bed; the Colonel was lying 
still at last, sunk in a heavy stupor. “Very well,” she said in 
a deadened tone. “I -will do as you tvish.” 

Judith led her away, with an arm round her waist. Barbara 
went unresistingly, but by the time they had reached her 
room such a fit of shuddering had seized her that Judith was 
alarmed. She forced her to sit down in a chair, while she ran 
to fetch her smelling-salts and the hartshorn. When she 
came back, the shudders had given place to dry sobs that 
seemed to convulse Barbara’s whole body. She contrived to 
make her swallow a dose of hartshorn and water, and got her 
upon the bed, and sat with her till she was a little calmer, 
Barbara gasped: “Oh, do not stay! Go back to him! This is 
nothing!” 

“Worth will send if he needs me. Only tell me where I 
• may find your laudanum drops.” 

“Never! Hi? did not like me to!” 

“In such a case as this he could have no objection!” 

“No, I tell you! See, I am better; I wish you to go back.” 

Judith drew the quilt up over her shoulders. “I will go, if 
it will relieve your mind. There, my dear, do not look like 
that! He will recover, and you will both be so happy to- 
gether!” She bent, and kissed Barbara, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the dreadful pallor grow less deathly. “I 
shall come back in a little while to see how you go on,” she 
promised, and, setting the candle where its tongue of Ught 
would not worry Barbara’s eyes, went softly back to Colonel 
Audley’s room. 
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Barbara returned to the sick-room shortly after six o’clock. 
Judith came forward to meet her, saying in a low tone: “We 
think him better. The pulse is not so tumultuous. There has 
been a good deal of restlessness, but you see he is quiet now, 
Ob, my dear, such glorious news ! Bonaparte has been utterly 
overthrown and the whole French Army put to rout! Worth 
sent round to Sir Charles Stuart’s an hour ago, and he had 
justhimself heard from General Alten of our complete victory! 
You must know that Alten was brought in, severdy wounded, 
very late last m'ght, but had left instructions with one of his 
aides-de-camp to let him know the result of the batde at the 
earliest opportunity. The news reached him at three o’clock.” 

“The French Army routed!” Barbara repeated, “Good 
God, is it possible? Oh, if anything can make Charles recover, 
it must be that news!” 

“You shall tell him when he wakes,” Judith said. “I am 
going to bed for an hour or so. Worth has gone off to shave 
and diange his dothes, but his man is just outside if you 
should need any assistance. But indeed, my dear, Charles is 
better.” 

She went away. Barbara took her vacated chair by the bed- 
side, and sat watching the Colonel. He lay quiet, except for 
the occasional twitching of his hand. She felt it softly, and 
found it, though stiU dry and hot, no longer burning to the 
touch. Satisfied, she folded her own hands in her lap, and 
sat without moving, waiting for him to awaken. 

A few minutes after seven he stirred. A deep sigh broke 
the long silence; he opened his eyes, douded with sleep, and 
gave a stifled groan. His hand moved; Barbara took it in hers 
and lifted it to her lips. He looked at her, blankly for a mo- 
ment, then with recognition creeping into his eyes, and, with 
it, the ghost of his old smile. “Why, Bab!” he said, in a very 
faint voice. “You’ve come back to me!” 

Tears hung on her lashes; she slipped to her knees, and 
laid her cheek against his. “Yoh have come back to me, 
Charles. I shall never let you go again.” 

He put his arm weakly around her, and turned his head 
on tlie pillow to kiss her. 



CHAPTER 26 


For a minute everything was forgotten in the passing away oC; 
all bitterness and grief between them* Neither spoke: esplana- 
tions were not needed; for each all that signified was that 
they were together again. _ . 

Barbara raised her head at last, and caidng the Golonas 
face between her bands, looked deep into his eyes, her own 
more beautiful through the mist of tears that filled them than 
he had ever seen them. “Aly darling!” she whispered- 
He smiled wearily, but as fuller consdousness returned to 
him, his thoughts turned from her. “The batde? They were 
massing for an attack.” 

“Itisover. TheFrenchhavebeenoverthrown: theirwhole 
Army is in full retreat.” 

A flush of colour came into his drawn face, “Boney’: 
beat! Hurrah!” 

She rose from her knees and moved away to measure ou 
the medicine that the surgeon had left for him. When sh 
came back to the bedside the Colonel was lying with his bant 
aaoss his eyes, and his lips gripped tightly together. He 
heart was wrung, but she said only: “Here is a horrid poiio! 
for you to swallow, dear love.” 

He did not answer, but when she slid her arm under hit 
to raise him, he moved his hand from his eyes, and said in 
carefully matter-of-fact voic:e: “I remember now. Fve loi 
my arm.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

He drank the dose she was holding to his mouth, leanis 
against her shoulder. As she lowered, him again on to tt 
piLows, he said with an effort: “It’s a lucky thing it was on] 
my left. It has been a most unfortunate member. I wi 
wounded in it once before,” 

In that case, we will say good riddance to it. Oh, n 
love, my love, does it hurt you very much?” 

^On no! Nothing to signify,** he answered, lying ga 

He seemed as though he would sink back into the hal 
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sleep, half-swooa which had held him for so long, but pres- 
endy he opened his eyes, and turned them towards Barbara 
with an expression in them of painful anxieQr, “Gordon? 
Have you heard?” 

“Orfy that he had been wounded.” 

He was obh'ged to be satisfied, but she saw that although his 
eyes were closed again he was fully awake. She said, taking 
his hand between hers: “We shall know presendy.” 

“Fitzroy, too,” he said, in a firetting tone, “You would 
have heard if the Duke had been hit. But March took Slen- 
der Billy away. That was after Canning felL How many of us 
are left? They dropped off, man after man — I cannot re- 
call ” He broke off, and drev/ his hand away, once more 

covering his eyes with it. 

She saw that he was growing agitated, and although she 
longed to ask for news of her brothers, she remained silent. 
But after a slight pause, he said abrupdy; “George was alive 
just before I was struck. I saw him.” 

Her pent-up anxiety found relief in a gaping sigh. She 
waited for a.moment, then whispered; “Hairy?” 

He shook his head. A sob broke from her; she buried her 
face in the coverlet to stifle the sound, and presendy felt his 
hand come back to hers, feebly clasping her fingers. 

She remained on her knees tmdl she saw that he had 
dropped into an uneasy sleep. As she rose. Worth came into 
the room. She laid a ^ger to her lips, and moved silendy to 
meet him. 

“Has he v/aked?” Worth asked in a low voice, 

‘Yes. He is quite himself^ but I think in a good r fp^ T of 
pain.” 

“That was bound to be. Go down to breakfast. Your 
grandmother is here. I will send if he should rouse and wish 
for you.” 

She nodded, and slipped away. Judith was asleep on her 
bed, but breakfast had been laid in the parlour, and the 
Duchess of Avon was sitting behind the coffee cups. 

She greeted her granddaughter with a smile and a tender 
embrace, “There, dearest! Such a happy morning for you 
after all! Sit down, and I will give you some coffee.” 
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